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*TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


THERE is a point in life which, 
having reached, we have no longer 
any objection to call ourselves old. 
On the table-land up to—shall I 
say sixty /—the level lasts long 
with some people, less long with 
others,—age is allowed either with 
conscious magnanimity or slightly 
uneasy mirth, a laugh at the 
wrong side of the mouth, accord- 
ing to the forcible popular de- 
scription. ‘Getting quite an old 
fellow” we admit with a certain 
kindly ridicule of ourselves, if we 
are still strong and well. But 
as the years go on the position 
changes, and one gets less and less 
to object to the réle of Methuselah. 
There begins to arise a forlorn 
gratification in speaking of one’s 
self as old. At first, perhaps, a 
faint hope of being contradicted is 
in the speaker's tone ; but he soon 
gets over that, and almost with a 
touch of pleasure, often quite hap- 
pily, at the last with a sense that 
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it is a distinction, allows the once 
appalling fact that he is an old 
man. 

If ever old age could be in 
fashion, it would be now, when 
all our thoughts are concentrated 
on the celebration of a great life, 
which has already passed the limits 
traced for mankind — the three- 
score and ten to which, whatever 
other things may be doubted in 
Scripture, we all adhere with a 
touching unanimity. If there was 
a new order instituted, not of 
Victoria but of THE QUEEN, to dis- 
tinguish those who had marched 
behind her Majesty over the snows 
of seventy years, it would be 
quite a popular thing, and would 
help the young people to culti- 
vate a quality in which, I fear, 
they do not now (if they ever 
did) excel—that respect for white 
hairs, which is so seemly on their 
part. The Queen’s example should 
bring the Seventies into fashion. 
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The Greatest Lady in the land 
has made it evident that they 
neither dull the faculties nor chill 
the heart, and that life may burn 
with as warm an ardour in feeling, 
in interest, in sympathy, on those 
frost-bound summits as in the 
softest of the valleys below. Nay, 
might we not say more? the valleys 
care for themselves, for their cul- 
tivation, their vine and their fig- 
tree, and the prosperity of their 
flocks and herds. But on the 
mountain-tops there is no har- 
vest to be gathered: all further 
achievement is impossible, the 
point is reached at which human 
endeavour stands still. Feeling, 
Interest, Sympathy : these are not 
things that affect a man for him- 
self. We say feeling for, inter- 
est in, sympathy with—the wel- 
fare of others is suggested in every 
word. I do not know how other 
people may feel, but it seems to 
me that the sight of an old Queen, 
to whom all the world would agree 
in according every ease, every com- 
fort, that are within the reach of 
man, yet upon whom at the same 
time all the world calls clamorous 
for a look, for a word, a personal 
attention—setting forth in her 
triumph through the dingy streets 
of the Borough, ihat the last of 
her people may not miss the great 
spectacle, the pageant of the end- 
ing century, is such a thing as 
brings the water to one’s eyes. 
Were it Beauty and Youth and 
Hope which set out on that pro- 
gress, how much less, by dint of 
being so much more, would it not 
be! But the great Monarch who 
goes forth in weariness and pain- 
fulness, with many an ache of 
memory and many a pang of loss, 
with her white hair and care-lined 
face, in profound humility of great- 
ness to visit the poorest and the 
meanest, is such a spectacle as 
never was seen before, 





The history of the sixty years 
which have passed since the Prin- 
cess Victoria ascended the throne 


‘of these realms is one as full of 


questions, controversies, changes, 
almost revolutions, as any age 
ever was. The frame of Europe 
has been shaken once and again 
to its foundations, great countries 
have changed their constitutions, 
their boundaries, almost their 
character, even their names, in 
the strain and stress of move- 
ment ; not to speak of the changes 
made by science, by knowledge, 
by colonial development, by the 
growth of new worlds, and the 
dismemberment of the old. When 
Sir Walter Scott wrote the words 
’Tis Sixty years since at the head 
of his first great romance, it was 
no doubt his opinion that his 
country could not in the nature 
of things see any other such 
complete alteration in manners 
and customs as that which he 
recorded. A land one portion of 
which was occupied by the prim- 
itive tribal rule, and where whole 
communities of men obeyed the 
will of a petty chieftain, even when 
in opposition to all the laws of the 
country, was indeed a wonder to 
the sober and law-abiding nation 
which had gradually broken the 
clans to pieces, and set up its tri- 
bunals, its peaceful magistrates, 
and steadfast order within the far- 
thest rocks of its dominion. We 
have made no such inherent and 
fundamental change. Yet I won- 
der whether Sir Walter, if he could 
communicate his opinion, would 
not marvel over the state of 
affairs now, as he did over the 
changes which had taken place 
then, feeling, along with some 
sober satisfaction, no small amount 
of regret? He would not have 
loved a world in which all distinc- 
tions tend to grow less and less, 
where the Scot differs but little 
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from the Englishman, and much 
picturesque circumstance has been 
swept ruthlessly away. He would 
have been deafened by the clam- 
our, hurried off his feet by the 
speed. Many of our expedients 
for smoothing life, which also vul- 

rise it, would have been odious 
to him ; and what such an observer 
would think of all our glory of 
railways and telegraphs, who can 
say? He saw the clans out, not 
without approval: would he see 
the old parish schools out, which 
were the making of Scotland in 
modern times, with equal satisfac- 
tion? Probably he would think 
the difference greater in our, than 
in his, sixty years. 

It is curious and whimsical that, 
in looking back over this long 
stretch of life, it is an incident of 
the minutest kind which comes to 
the mind of the writer, very small, 
very unimportant, yet not unin- 
structive in respect to the differ- 
ences which have come over the 
world during these sixty years. 
This rude little frontispiece to the 
survey represents the first journey 
of a little pilgrim who since then 
has tramped many a weary mile 
over hill and dale. The Queen 
was at that time about ascending 
the throne, and the little traveller 
must have been six years old, on 
the edge of conscious recollection, 
not very well aware what had 
happened to him before that first 
conscious act in his career. He 
was going from Edinburgh to Glas- 
gow, a journey which I believe is 
now made in about an hour. The 
journey was by canal-boat, and the 
lamps were still lit along the long 
line of Princes Street, a gold thread, 
as he said, in the dark of the win- 
try morning, when he was carried 
along to the embarkation. I do 
not know how many hours were 
occupied by the journey, but it 
was a long, long day to the con- 
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sciousness of the little traveller, 
full of the sensation of movement, 
the half-dreamy half-exciting mix- 
ture of change and of monotony 
which make up a child’s idea of a 
journey: and it was dark again 
with scattered wind-blown lights 
about the quay when he arrived. 
How well he remembered all his 
life the transition from the earlier 
part of the voyage, which must 
have been accomplished in a bad 
boat, cold, without means of get- 
ting warm, muddy with passengers, 
dark and dismal, to the better con- ' 
veyance at the end. Does any one 
remember what it was to have cold 
feet at six years old? The sensa- 
tion of discomfort becomes a state, 
a period in life, the Ice age, if you 
like, never ending, rolling on for 
slow hours which might as well 
have been centuries. He feels 
them now, though ’tis sixty years 
since. But at Falkirk (I think) 
the party changed into another 
boat, which was lively with green 
and red paint, and in which a 
warm stove was alight, throwing 
in comparison a genial atmosphere 
around. The Ice age was over, 
the sudden paradise of the fire 
lighted up a new period. Warmth 
stole into the little blue toes, curl- 
ing into life again, and growing 
pink in front of that genial glow. 
To warm his soul as well as his 
body there were also those lines 
of paint,—none of your drab tints, 
but primitive glories of blazing 
red, and green scarcely less warm, 
which the young hero could trace 
with his finger in a blessedness 
beyond speech. There was also a 
table covered with newspapers. 
Do not suppose that there were 
picture papers in those days: a 
Penny Magazine with a print of 
a steam-engine was the highest 
effort of the periodical press. But 
the journey all the same ended in 
triumph and happiness, all the 
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little world of passengers admiring 
and applauding his proficiency in 
letters—for our young friead could 
read ! 

This is the record, how well 
remembered, of a day’s travel, 
"tis sixty years since, There was, 
of course, in those days also a 
coach between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. I know not why the 
canal was chosen instead,—prob- 
ably as being less constrained for 
the child; perhaps it was cheaper ; 
at all events it was no unusual 
mode of travel. And thus re- 
signedly, cold and patient, we all 
moved about the country, not 
dreaming of anything better, much 
consoled when the circumstances 
were more favourable and the boat 
painted brightly in red and green. 

A kindred scene occurs to me, 
a little companion picture, which 
illustrates another feature in the 
days that are no more. A kind 
observer walking about the quays 
—was it of the Broomielaw, was 
it of the Liverpool landing-places ? 
I forget which—saw on several 
occasions a little girl older than 
our hero of the canal-boat, a 
bright-faced maiden of ten or 
twelve, seated patiently on a bench 
against the wall, sometimes for 
hours together. Having seen her 
on two or three occasions, and per- 
ceived that this was no idle gazer, 
but a little woman with a purpose, 
he took the trouble to watch and 
find out what that purpose was. 
Her station was close to the spot at 
which the steamboat arrived which 
made periodical journeys between 
Glasgow and Liverpool. The little 
girl sat waiting often for some 
time: a spark of pleasure lighted 
up in her eye when the steamer 
came, with much churning of water 
and flapping of paddles (for screw- 
steamers were not as yet), to the 
quay, but she kept still until the 
bustle of arrival was over, and 





Years since, [May 
the passengers and their goods 
disembarked. Then there would 
appear at the top of the cabin 
stairs a white-capped head, which 
was the signal for our maiden to 
board the steamboat in her turn, 
coming back triumphant with a 
small brown-paper parcel, with 
which, all smiles and waving wings 
of happy childish speed, she hurried 
home. Who could imagine in 
1897 what it was she received so 
joyfully and had waited for so 
long? The brown-paper parcel 
contained a letter from an absent 
son to the mother, and this young 
messenger was no better than a 
smuggler carrying a contraband 
article which ought to have paid 
some two shillings for conveyance 
from one country to another by her 
Majesty’s Post-office. The humble 
transaction had been accomplished 
by a private bargain between the 
poor lady, whose son was absent, 
and the stewardess of the boat, 
who had pitied her tears when 
she saw him go. I presume that 
the shillings of this poor lady were 
few, and the letters were precious. 
The post would have charged 
double or treble for the long out- 
pourings of family news and affec- 
tion which were so unrestrained 
in the snug bosom of the brown- 
paper parcel. The stewardess had 
a little present from time to time 
in acknowledgment of her kind- 
ness. The child, too young to 
take any harm, drew in the fresh 
air from the sea, and many a 
gleam of shining horizons, which 
were a possession to her for ever. 
She was a young contrabandist, 
but she was not aware of it, for 
nobody thought it wrong in those 
days to cheat the Post. 

For the whole system of franks 
was also of course invented for the 
sole purpose of cheating the Post. 
People who might perhaps con- 
sider themselves above the minis 
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trations of a stewardess and the 
help of a brown - paper parcel 
(though there was nobody who 
despised the advantage of “a 
rivate hand”) moved heaven and 
earth to obtain franks. The 
theory of these strange and au- 
thorised encroachments upon the 
revenue was no doubt that the 
ublic officials, peers and mem- 
bers of Parliament, to whom the 
privilege was granted, had £0 
much correspondence on public 
business, that it was only just to 
relieve them of the cost of it. 
The result really was that half 
the correspondence of the country 
was carried on by this means. 
The name of one of those privi- 
leged persons scrawled on the out- 
side of a sheet was dear above all 
things, specially to the female 
bosom. People delayed the most 
intimate communications from 
week to week until they could 
obtain a frank; they made all 
sorts of shifts to use the precious 
signature twice over, advising 
their correspondents how to refold 
the paper that it might be used 
again. They apologised for the 
presumption of writing by the 
+; it was vanity to imagine 
that a letter from you could be 
considered worth paying postage 
for. A wealthy man I have heard 
of had his Indian mails sent under 
cover to a post-office official, by 
whom it was forwarded by frank, 
though he had sons in India, and 
this occasioned a delay of two or 
three days. The charge was heavy 
indeed, but it is almost inconceiv- 
able now that one should subject 
one’s correspondence to such delays 
for the sake of the postage: yet 
that was not the general idea then. 
What a school for patience, and 
how natural it must have seemed 
to wait, and how long the silences 
must have been! There were no 
envelopes in those days. These 


handy articles arose like a flight 
of birds in a moment when cheap 
postage came in; but sixty years 
since if there was an enclosure 
the charge was doubled. From 
this arose the large paper which 
we still call Post, as a survival of 
the period when that square sheet 
was your only letter paper, care- 
fully folded so as to obtain the 
largest possible amount of space, 
every flap to the very edge of the 
sheet being written over, if not 
crossed. What a curious funda- 
mental change of habit is implied 
in such a small revolution as this. 
Other ingenious modes of com- 
munication were also current to 
cheat the exacting revenue. News- 
papers were sometimes sent in the 
place of letters, your safe arrival 
at the end of a journey being 
often intimated by this dumb 
messenger ; which sometimes also 
was made to speak by means of 
pencil lines under various words. 
But this last expedient was con- 
sidered, I think, with less favour, 
as touching the edge of the un- 
lawful. As for the others, the 
much-used franks, the brown-paper 
parcels, nobody’s conscience was in 
the least touched by such devices. 
The thought occurs as we write 
that probably this extreme re- 
luctance to pay postage indicates 
even a profounder change in our 
habits than anything connected 
with the Post alone. Is it the 
fact that in these sixty years we 
have come to be less careful what 
we spend, less concerned about 
our shillings, less narrow in our 
views of legitimate expenditure ? 
Were it possible that the postal 
system could be changed again, 
and a letter cost a shilling instead 
of a penny, should we all go back 
to those old devices, the private 
hand, the brown-paper parcel, the 
much-used frank, if that were pro- 
curable? We think not, at least 
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to anything like the same degree. 
The shilling would be a great 
grievance, and the hottest of agi- 
tations would be got up against 
it; but though we might blas- 
pheme, we should pay. <As a 
matter of fact a private family 
contributes, we have little doubt, 
quite as much to the Post-office 
revenue now as it would have done 
had it paid all its letters in the 
days when ls. 11d. was the postage 
from England to Scotland. A 
penny stamp is nothing, and few 
people consider how many of them 
are used daily. There is not a 
little maid-of-all-work nowadays 
who does not nobly spend her 
pence on stamps. Does this mean 
that we are richer than we were 
generally ’—not the rich, who in 
such matters do not count, but 
the comparatively and the really 
poor? I think it must mean at 
least that those who have nothing 
to speak of are better off, and not 
kept so severely destitute of the 
little superfluities of life : and that 
there is a less exacting standard 
of frugality, an easier atmosphere 
in respect to money, and the 
small expenditures of every day. 
But this is a digression, and does 
not come in at present to the 
question of the changes that have 
happened in these sixty years. 


The age of Victoria, in many 
ways so full of light, was not 
within doors and in its domestic 
centres a bright age when it be- 
gan. Gas had, indeed, come into 
the world to light the streets, and 
more or less the shops, in great 
thoroughfares ; but in our homes 
the lights were few. The primi- 
tive cruse of oil, with its rough 
wick and smoky flame, at once 
feeble and wavering, gave a very 
dim aid to the fire-light on a cot- 
tage hearth, and in the homes of 
middle-class respectability a mild 
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twilight lingered, with deep dark. 
ness in every corner. Dans [Pin- 
timité, when there was no company, 
a pair of candles, flanked by a 
snuffer-tray, was considered suffi- 
cient for ordinary family purposes, 
Lamps came slowly, and were 
troublesome, and when the in- 
ventor reached the sober excellence 
of the Moderator there was a 
long pause, as if the climax of 
good lighting had been obtained. 
The twinkle of wax-candles, many 
of them surrounding a room in 
pretty clusters, was the ideal of 
perfect domestic illumination (and 
a very good one) : but this was only 
for gala nights, except in those 
ineffable houses of the great which 
we spoke of with bated breath, 
but did not attempt to emulate, 
And there was one particular of 
this deprivation that left its im- 
press upon the mind and also upon 
the literature of the generations, 
The children of the present day 
must, for example, find it difficult 
to understand the terror of the 
children of an elder age for the 
dark passages along which so many 
little heroes and heroines in the 
old story books made a breathless 
dart with their hearts in their 
mouths, not knowing what fright- 
ful danger might lurk behind this 
or that black corner. We remem- 
ber well the excuses for another 
moment’s delay in the drawing- 
room, which by comparison seemed 
so bright, or the nursery, in which 
perhaps one candle on the mantel- 
piece was an illumination, in com- 
parison with the awful blackness 
of the passages between. There 
was one dread corner where we 
seemed to hear something breath- 
ing in the gloom, a door of a dark 
closet, from which we were cer- 
tain one time or other something 
would dart forth upon us, fatal, 
horrible. How many blood-curd- 
ling thoughts, how many awful 
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possibilities, lurked on the way !— 
and with what a sensation of 
heavenly relief we arrived safe 
at one end or another—a relief 
shadowed by the terrible fact that 
we should have to go back ; though 
there was always the hope that 
some one with a candle might be 
caught up and followed on the 
return journey ! 

There are no dark passages now. 
One wonders how many people now 
existing realise what a wonderful 
difference that makes. Ghosts have 
gone wholly out of fashion with 
the children, and nobody under fif- 
teen is afraid of them. Fifteen 
is the earliest age at which we 
can imagine a romantic appre- 
hension of these bygone terrors 
to begin. The children are im- 
pervious to such fears ; they don’t 
know what a dark passage means. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in his book 
about the Queen’s reign, mentions 
another little matter of much 
importance to daily life, which 
amid larger things is apt to be 
forgotten. He tells how on his 
way home, a child with his nurse, 
from one of the pageants of the 
Accession, he saw “a man in the 
street selling, evidently as a sin- 
gular novelty, lucifer matches at 
a halfpenny apiece. He held up 
the little sticks, one at a time, 
and then drawing them through 
a folded piece of sand-paper, pro- 
duced an instantaneous flame, to 
the intense amazement of the 
passers-by.” Sir Edwin adds that 
there was nothing but the ancient 
expedient of flint and steel to 
strike a light before this. We 
fancy, but cannot specify, that 
there was something which came 
in between, but the first match 
was unquestionably such a wonder 
as might have convulsed the world. 
How calmly we have all taken 
such discoveries! Before the luci- 
fer match there were, we recollect, 
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little bundles of sticks tipped by 
a smudge of brimstone; but their 
quality was only that of lighting 
quickly at a fire or candle. In 
Scotland they were called spunks., 
The new matches when they came 
were objected to (as were also the 
spunks) for their bad smell. In- 
deed it must be added that all the 
new inventions which have added 
so greatly to our comfort were re- 
ceived without enthusiasm—from 
the railway, on which a cow errant 
was supposed to be capable of 
proving a serious embarrassment, 
to the matches which had a bad 
smell. When candles were made 
which wanted no snuffing, though 
it was manifestly a great con- 
venience, there were revilings—it 
being supposed at first that they 
were not so bright as the old 
smoky flame! 

There was but a scanty budget 
of letters on the breakfast-table in 
those days, and perhaps, except in 
London, no newspaper at all. Only 
in London did such a thing as a 
daily paper exist. The greatest 
of provincial towns had not pro- 
gressed beyond a bi-weekly, as they 
were called, and once a-week satis- 
fied most people. The kinds of 
news were those which came by or- 
dinary channels of communication 
—by ship, by road, no quicker than 
other travellers. A bearer of de- 
spatches to the Foreign Office was 
probably the most rapid of agen- 
cies ; and across the Continent the 
ways were still more interrupted 
than in this country —the few 
lines of railways breaking short 
off here and there, leaving post- 
horses, or a little steamboat on 
a river, as the quickest method 
of travel. But no one knew how 
slow and imperfect were those 
methods of information, for there 
was nothing else with which to 
compare them, and they were ac- 
cepted as the course of nature. 
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From America news was still 
more difficult to obtain, for Steam 
was slow of adventuring over the 
Atlantic, And India was months 
away in the beginning of the 
reign. Oommotions in Canada, 
Maori wars, the constant little 
conflicts going on with one people 
or another in India, must have 
been the occasion of greater agony 
than any war need cause now; 
for one mail might bring the news 
of a battle, and only in the slow 
course of the next and following 
ships would the list of killed and 
wounded come home; so that the 
friends of those who were safe had 
many an unnecessary pang, and 
those who had suffered many an 
intolerable hope to go through, 
before definite news put a period 
to their misery. Thus dim at 
home and clouded with dreadful 
shadows abroad was the life of 
Great Britain in the earlier Vic- 
torian days. We had not half the 
alleviations of life which we have 
now. When accident happened 
to us we had little more than 
the primitive brutal methods to 
tear off a leg or an arm—humanity 
hurrying the operator’s hand, that 
at least the anguish he inflicted 
should be as short as possible, and 
no harmless agency known to miti- 
gate the pain. Men suffer always 
and in all ages. There will prob- 
ably never be a time when they 
will escape to any general degree 
the ills that flesh is heir to; but 
we have learnt now to soften 
suffering in a way undreamed of 
sixty years ago. That one amelio- 
ration of life is worth more than 
all the millions of increase that 
have come since to the British 
Crown. 

What a strange difference in 
morals as well as in facts should 
this sterner fashion of living have 
developed! Men who knew that, 
should any surgical operation be 
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performed upon them, it would 
be at the cost of indescribable 
agony ; women to whom there was 
no escape from the inevitable pangs 
of nature and no softening of their 
violence ; people who had to wait 
perforce, sometimes forlong months, 
ere they could hear what had be- 
fallen those who were most dear to 
them—if suffering is an improving 
process, as people say, what pa. 
tience, what resignation, what cour. 
age, ought to have been theirs! 
But human nature is of a tough 
fibre, which resists many influences, 
Our grandfathers were not aware 
that they were so much worse off, 
any more than we are generally 
aware how much better off we are, 

It is seldom, however, by modi- 
fications of human feeling that we 
can trace the revolutions of his- 
tory. Those which have happened 
in our age, especially the two 
great agencies which changed all 
the circumstances of our life, have 
nothing at all to do with our 
higher nature, except in so far 
as they are the offspring of that 
genius which creates and invents, 
and which is as truly genius as 
that which touched the harp of 
Shakespeare. The Victorian age 
is like one of those Magicians 
of eastern story who caught and 
bound to the accomplishment of 
their will some of the great Genii, 
Afreets, Jins, whatever name Ori- 
ental fancy may have given them, 
whose force infinitely transcended 
every human force, yet who were 
at the mercy of the wise man who 
knew how to secure and train them. 
It is difficult to believe when one 
sees a great Steam-engine at 
work, filling the atmosphere with 
clamour, steam, and smoke, that 
there is not some volition in the 
great irresponsible monster in 
addition to that temporary mean- 
ing which the directing finger of 
& man gives to its superlative 
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force, or that by some touch un- 
seen, at some mysterious moment, 
it might not throw off the bonds in 
which it is held, and dart forth 
upon some appalling career of its 
own, unsuspected, tremendous, and 
destructive. The wonderful ma- 
chine moves us rather as it moved 
Mr Ruskin than as in later days 
it affected the imagination of a 
younger poet. Even that fastidi- 
ous Master in all the arts was 
impressed with the extraordinary 
sense of Being in the iron monster 
upon which he looked—a sense 
more impressive to the imagina- 
tion than anything else we know 
of in earth or heaven, With 
“amazed awe,” with ‘“ crushed 
humility,” he describes himself as 
watching “a locomotive take its 
breath at a _ railway - station.” 
“What manner of men must they 
be,” he cries, “who dig brown 
ironstone out of the ground and 
forge it into that: what assemblage 
of accurate and mighty faculties 
in them, more than fleshly power 
over melting crag and coiling fire, 
fettered and finessed at last into 
the precision of watchmaking! 
Titanian hammer-strokes beating 
out of lava those glittering cylinders 
and timely respondent valves and 
fine-ribbed rods, which touch each 
other as a serpent writhes, in noise- 
less gliding and omnipotence of 
grasp, infinitely complex anatomy 
of active steel.” To ourselves the 
feeling produced by a great Engine 
is more in sympathy with that of 
Frankenstein after he had made 
his monster than of the triumphant 
mechanician who first overcame all 
difficulties, the resistance of the 
dead things in which he worked 
and of every passive force of nature, 
and at last compelled the senseless 
thing to work and whirl and 
breathe at his will. The Thing 
once made cannot be unmade 
again, whatever might be the turn 
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its forces might take. It might 
hate and destroy the race it was 
made to serve like the other 
monster of flesh and blood. It is 
difficult not to put a mind into it, 
a purpose of its own, a possibility 
of action, if at any time some un- 
suspected new influence might get 
at that “anatomy of steel.” The 
Réntgen rays were a great sur- 
prise, showing what things unseen 
were hid in the visible, and send- 
ing the thrill as of a first percep- 
tion of many latent wonders into 
the mind. What if among those 
hidden yet revealable powers of 
the atmosphere there might be 
something which would supply the 
artful combination of screw and 
valve and piston with force and 
motion of its own? No one, we 
suppose, ever ministered to an 
engine without feeling a person- 
ality in it. Nay, there is not a 
little boat but is She, a creature 
full of life, exacting, capricious, 
fantastical to those whose lives are 
dependent on her. 

Mr Kipling has given us this 
view in the strongest presenta- 
tion, when he claims for his great 
Sea-engine, as it tramps across 
the waters, faithful and obedient, 
keeping its beat to the minute, 
responding to the eager hand that 
hastens its pace for human pur- 
poses, always dutiful to the skilled 
touch, like the finest and most 
delicate of sentient beings — the 
credit of being the Romance in- 
carnate and great fairy tale of our 
later days. ‘Lord, send a man 
like Robbie Burns to sing the 
Song o’ Steam!” cries M‘Andrew 
the engineer, throwing himself 
with enthusiasm into the descrip- 
tion of those iron thews and 
sinews that form the Being: and 
the joy of life, one of the highest 
of mortal sentiments, which in- 
spires its perfect organisation. 
Has not this great created thing 
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its part, he asks almost indig- 
nantly, in the universal song of 
praise !— 


‘“‘ The crank-throws give the double bass, 
the feed-pump sobs and heaves, 

And now the main eccentrics start their 
quarrel on the sheaves ; 

Her time, her own appointed time, the 
rocking linkhead bides, 

Till—hear that note? the rod’s return 
whings glimmering through the 
guides, 

They’re all awa’! true beat, full power, 
the clanging chorus goes, 

Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my 
purring dynamoes ; 

Interdependence absolute, foreseen, or- 
dained, decreed, 

To work, yell note, at any tilt and 
every rate of speed ; 

Frae skylight lift to furnace - bars, 
backed, bolted, braced, and stayed, 

And singing like the morning stars for 
joy that they are made; 

While out o’ touch o’ vanity the sweat- 
ing thrust-block says, 

‘Not unto us the praise, or man—not 
unto us the praise !’ 

Now a’ together hear them lift their 
lesson—theirs and mine, 

‘ Law, order, duty, an’ restraint, Obedi- 
ence, Discipline’: 

Mill, forge, and try - pit taught them 
that, when roarin’ they arose, 
And whiles I wonder if a soul was 
gied! them with the blows.” 


This new embodiment of life 
and power, this Jin, this Afreet, 
has been, perhaps, the greatest dis- 
tinction, as it is the strongest 
vassal, of Queen Victoria’s empire. 
It was not the creation of the 
age: it was but a feeble undevel- 
oped creature, moving gingerly 
upon its few first errands, rustling 
with primitive paddle-wheels from 
one home port to another, making 
little runs here and there on land 
from one town to another, when 
this auspicious reign began. We 
were still as far from India, from 
America, from the ends of the 


world in general, notwithstanding 
that we had colonies and posses- 
sions round all the circle of the 
seas, as in the days of Elizabeth, 
Our children were conveyed in- 
deed in ships that perhaps sailed 
more swiftly, but were little more 
commodious, than those of Drake 
and Anson; and otherwise we 
were still as far away from them 
as when the Spanish galleons 
held the main and were the ob- 
jects of pursuit instead of peace- 
ful commerce and trade. The seas 
were brave with white-sailed ships, 
great towers of swelling canvas, 
far more graceful and beautiful 
than those monsters of the deep 
with which we are so familiar 
now; but were we turned back 
again to the number and the capa- 
bilities of our navies, mercantile 
or national, then, Britain would 
be ruined, and have lost her em- 
pire of the seas. When the first 
steamer went away groping into 
the darkness of the great Atlantic, 
with what anxiety and wonder did 
all hearts beat. Would she ever 
reach that dim and distant shore? 
Would the sound of her rushing 
paddles and the pressure of her 
steam carry wonder and delight to 
the world of the West? or would 
they disappear among the icebergs 
and never be heard of more? 
There seemed at first a kind of 
sanction out of the unknown to 
all terrors and alarms. The powers 
of nature rose against one at least 
of those strange pioneers, The 
President disappeared without a 
word into the dark, and her fate 
has been but conjectured, never 
known. This might have seemed 
to an earlier age a sign that 
heaven itself forbade such hazards : 
but Science, inaccessible to fear, 
indifferent to loss, counting human 





1 Mr Kipling does his Scotch wonderfully well, as he does most things ; but it 


should be gi’en (past participle), not gied (past tense). 
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life and interest no more than its 
jron and steel, or, perhaps, count- 
ing human interest in the long- 
run more important than the tri- 
fling sacrifices of to-day, never 
winced. And year by year this 
great Servant of the Queen has 
gone farther and farther, trampling 
and churning the stillest seas, 
marking out the most obscure sea- 
paths, triumphing silently and 
steadily over every difficulty ; and 
making our exiled children scarcely 
farther off from us than they would 
have been in the distant corners 
of the island when the reign be- 
gan. The children of the Vic- 
torian age, now the mature men 
and women who carry on its busi- 
ness, have never known the other 
state of affairs. They cannot look 
back upon a time when the sea 
was silent, and no smoke on the 
horizon betrayed the quick-coming 
messenger, the punctual post, the 
ready service. The great Slave 
has been born in our household, 
like Abraham’s steward : his feats 
are too familiar to cause us any 
surprise: we confide our best to 
him without a fear of his fidelity. 
No Frankenstein, though fancy 
may still play with that thought 
and laugh at itself for the whim ; 
but the chief servant in our father’s 
house, the strongest and surest 
messenger of the Queen. 

At home, the same patient Vas- 
sal, not standing upon his dignity, 
goes our errands night and day, 
stands and spins webs enough to 
cover the earth, beats out ever 
new creatures of his own kind, 
multiplying his race for almost 
every practical purpose under the 
sun. In 1837 the steadiest mind 
still doubted whether a cow astray 
on his lines might not wreck his 
going, and declared it as easy to 
ride to the skies on a rocket as to 
cross the country at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. We believe 


there were great searchings of 
heart when the young Queen first 
set foot at Slough on the train 
that was to carry her from Wind- 
sor to London. Now she confides 
herself, and is confided cheerfully 
by us, which is more to the pur- 
pose, in one which sweeps across 
the Continent, and sleeps as if in 
her bed at home, while her Servant 
carries her lightly towards the sun- 
shine and the flowers. 

But there is another magic 
henchman holding the other side 
of the gate of life, a being more 
mysterious still, invisible, inhabit- 
ing a thread, a wire not so thick 
as your finger. It is curious to 
know that this second Gnome or 
Afreet waited for the just moment 
to have its first patent made out 
in the name of Victoria—trium- 
phant and symbolical name, ex- 
pressive of all the victories. It 
had been playing about the surface 
of the world in dazzling yet cap- 
ricious glances, but rose and put 
itself in kindly fetters instantly, 
to obey the mandates of the young 
Queen. At first we were shy of 
this strange, silent, invisible Slave, 
and only ventured to employ him 
upon solemn messages, making him 
rather the messenger of death 
than of life, feeling it a sort of 
profanation to charge him lightly 
with words of little meaning, or 
acknowledge him as the cheerful 
servant of the house. When tele- 
grams began first to fly about the 
world, simple folk regarded them 
with terror, feeling that internal 
conviction, which is so near to 
every one of us, that sorrow and 
trouble were the most likely things 
to arrive upon us thus suddenly 
out of the unknown. But there 
are few who are fluttered out of 
their composure now by any such 
familiar reason. This wonderful 
Agent is at once more and. less 
impressive than his brother Genius 
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of Steam. His spiritual part, the 
swiftness, the silence, the invisi- 
bility, thrill the mind when we 
find ourselves by his means almost 
touching the hand of a friend 
thousands of miles away ; but the 
tools by which he reveals himself 
are singularly unimpressive, and 
possess nothing of the tremendous 
material being which awes and 
overwhelms the mind when we 
see a great engine clanging, and 
plunging, and whirling his wheels 
through the daylight. It is said 
that the wires were twice removed 
from the side of the first enter- 
prising line that set them up, be- 
cause they were so ugly! Think 
of that among all the contented 
ugliness of the early Victorian age ! 
There is more possibility of being 
fanciful about them now, when 
they stretch like a blank score of 
music across the sky everywhere, 
shrilling by times an Eolian note 
of their own, waiting for the 
music to be breathed into them, 
and in the meantime playing with 
the little birds who find a mo- 
mentary repose, a sort of rest-and- 
be-thankful perch, high amid the 
airs of heaven! Now there are all 
sorts of whimsical and cheerful 
associations gathering about them. 
We hear sometimes of an expected 
birth, by a freak of time and space, 
before it has occurred, so to speak, 
and drink the health of the new- 
born by a clock which has not yet 
sounded his birth-hour on the 
other side of the world! 

We feel half ashamed of our- 
selves for proclaiming these won- 
ders. Is not this the sphere of 
the penny-a-liner, who daily to 
the listening earth proclaims the 
story of these triumphs, with much 
shedding of adjectives? It is very 
well to laugh at the penny-a-liner, 
but what can the soberest narrator 
do but shed adjectives also, when 
he has to record the wonders of a 
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reign which has brought forth go 
many! When the Queen came to 
the throne the world was wrapt in 
perennial silence, as when Colum. 
bus sailed into the unknown. Now 
it thrills with sound around all the 
spheres, and in the twinkling of 
an eye your friend’s voice comes 
back, in keen or kind response, 
from the end of the world. Ig 
not this something to rave about? 
When we were young But 
you cry out, Oh, no more, please, 
about the Electric Telegraph; 
don’t we know everything that 
can be said on that subject? It 
puts a girdle round the earth, &c, 
It brings news of the son to the 
mother, the husband to the wife; 
also of the precise moment to sell 
out your shares at an advantage; 
please, no more of it! And we sub- 
mit: we are of that opinion, too, 
in ordinary circumstances. Oan 
anything be so vulgar and ugly, fill- 
ing the air above us and the earth 
beneath us with its odious wires; 
how careless the little clerks are 
at the side offices, too much taken 
up by their gossip to attend to 
you: what a bore it is to be pelted 
with yellow envelopes by all sort 
of insignificant people, explaining 
how they cannot dine with you (as 
if you ever wanted them, save for 
civility !), or how sorry they were 
not to see you when you called 
(a circumstance for which you 
yourselves gave thanks to Provi- 
dence). Well! we leave this second 
Afreet to commend himself, as he 
does in almost every new combina- 
tion of circumstances, to every- 
body’s business and bosom. It 
would be a dark day for us all 
were we to be deprived of the aid 
of this Servant of the Queen. 
Other “easements,” like those 
which Jeanie Deans recorded 
gratefully on her long and terrible 
journey into England, have come 
to us along with the greater aids 
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of science. Jeanie Deans’s journey 
is made in some hours now, and 
without any expenditure of per- 
sonal energy, @ trifling matter not 
to be thought of. We have often 
thought, however, that among 
the grievances which the French 
think they have against us, the 
practical subtraction from them 
of one of the greatest works 
of modern times, which was not 
our work, is a very real grievance 
indeed. We did not make the 
Suez Canal,—we would not even 
join in making it. We laughed 
at it, wonderful to relate, taking 
our cue from a powerful but flip- 
pant Minister; and when that 
nation flew to work with an 
amount of feeling and enthusiasm 
which we seldom manifest, we con- 
tinued to jeer like Lord Palmer- 
ston: until there came a moment 
when the jeer dropped, or was 
turned upon ourselves. They 
made that great work: but it is 
we who have the advantage, and 
have got the control into our own 
hands. If France dislikes this, 
we can only say she has very 
good reason, and that it is natural 
she should. It may be partially 
her own fault, nevertheless it is 
apparent that it was a very for- 
tunate thing for us. The next gen- 
eration, at least the uninstructed 
part of it, will probably refuse to 
believe that it was French science 
and enterprise which dug that dull 
ditch with its yellow sides out of 
the sand, and made things so con- 
venient for us as we come and go 
to our Indian possessions. Per- 
haps—let us flatter ourselves, that 
at least it was we who showed 
them the way. For before de 
Lesseps had stirred, or the first 
sod was cut, we had already begun 
to land at Alexandria and rattle 
across the desert in the most 


wretched of pseudo-railways, doing 
after a clumsier and easier method 
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what the French did more effectu- 
ally by the permanent waterway. 
Oar route was called the Overland 
Route, with much pretension and 
discomfort ; and it was the first 
attempt to shorten the long voy- 
age, or bring India within closer 
reach, Our eastern possessions 
up to that time were scarcely 
nearer to us than when John 
Company first set foot upon their 
shores. 

This wonderful change has 
altered our relations in many 
ways with our great dependency, 
gradually making the conditions 
of intercourse so different and so 
much easier than of old, that 
Britain has an additional chance 
of coming to understand India, 
and India to know more or less 
what Britain means—a still more 
difficult matter. Going to India, 
once almost the sacrifice of a 
life, —for many of the men in 
former days who filled the Ser- 
vices were twenty, thirty years in 
unbroken exile,—has now become 
a pleasure-trip for the wealthy, a 
possibility for all. A young 
civilian or officer no longer hesi- 
tates to use his three months’ 
leave in a visit home—six weeks 
at home being, he feels, “ good 
enough,” with all its reopenings 
of kindness and refreshings of 
mind, for the expenditure re- 
quired. How the old nabobs 
would have stared at the rush 
home for six weeks of their young 
successors! There are no nabobs 
now: the life of the West flows 
freely to the Orient ; that of the 
East, if not so freely, yet with a 
fulness extraordinary among those 
races, tends towards the West, 
prejudice and terror of the black 
water, and the inevitable (but 
temporary) loss of caste notwith- 
standing. 

This, however, is not the only 
change in India since the Queen’s 
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accession. It was the country of 
the Company when her Majesty 
began to reign. The soldiers then 
were the Oompany’s soldiers, and 
so were the statesmen, the admin- 
istrators, the actual rulers. The 
most exciting period of her his- 
tory, so far at least as our connec- 
tion with her is concerned, has 
passed in the Victorian age. The 
most vigorous effort ever made in 
the East to shake off British rule 
was made in 1857 in the Mutiny. 
It was then that we discovered in 
Great Britain how close to our 
pride, our interest, and our heart 
was the sway of India. No war 
perhaps ever moved a people so 
completely, who were themselves 
out of reach of its atrocities. 
There was no sacrifice that could 
have been made, which would 
have been regarded at home, and 
by the people, as too much to pre- 
serve and recover the great con- 
tinent which had rebelled against 
our sway, and to punish those who 
had insulted the sovereignty of 
England. The fury was almost 
individugl throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. When 
the struggle was finally over and 
the rebel subdued, the Company 
had to give place to the Imperial 
Government, and _ henceforward 
there was no authority in India 
but that of the Queen. The differ- 
ence was little, in practical mat- 
ters, but we have been told that 
the subtle Indian mind found a 
consolation in its defeat, from 
the fact that, though the) Queen 
was victorious, the rebel also 
had a kind of victory in the 
downfall of the Company. He 
accepted it as success, and was 
rather elated than humbled by 
the fact that the foot which now 
held him down was a royal foot, 
and that though the great Queen 
of the West had triumphed over 
him and all his ways, yet the 
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Company had fallen, a tribute to 
the righteousness of his cause, 
Whether the Indian loves the 
British rule better in consequence 
is a subject on which very few can 
speak with any authority. That 
great assembly of nations is a won- 
der and mystery to all. What goes 
on over its vast surface, amid all its 
courts and seats of antique learn- 
ing, in its temples and mosques, 
in the villages which we do 
not know, and the bazaars which 
we do not understand, who shall 
say? But the Indian princes, who 
are gradually acquiring the habit 
of presenting themselves at her 
Majesty’s Oourt, and the native 
soldiers who will swell the Queen’s 
pageant in June, and who are also 
acquiring the habit of fighting for 
her flag in various regions of the 
earth, may do much towards mutual 
understanding, —unless they should 
make the misunderstanding deeper, 
which also is possible too. In- 
dia the unchangeable has changed 
under the Queen’s reign as per- 
haps never before. The East has 
learned to come to the West— 
the West has sent trade, manufac- 
tures, crowds of visitors. <A cer- 
tain unity seems to have grown up 
between the kingdoms which ac- 
knowledge the same sovereign. 
Bat how far this is to be trusted 
no man knows. 

Beside all these fundamental 
changes, two great principalities 
or kingdoms have been added to 
the empire in India—the Punjab, 
with its manly races and moderate 
climate; the mysterious empire of 
Burmah, rich in barbaric pearl 
and gold —enough territory and 
wealth to make a puissant monarch 
in their own ground alone, but 
scarcely noted in the vast extent 
of British possessions. 


A kinder circle nearer to our 
hearts, more comprehensible to our 
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intelligence, of our own race, and 
sharing all our methods of thought, 
is formed by the Colonies which go 
round the world and trace the boun- 
daries of empire, always carrying 
with them the English tongue and 
name. Our Colonies are no mush- 
rooms, springing up in a night, no 
seedlings struggling into artificial 
being, but well assured, and deeply 
planted, adopting the Antipodes 
as if they were its native children, 
and adding many a blossom of the 
wilds triumphantly, as if by na- 
ture, to the oaken fabric of their 
native growth. All through this 
age the influences which form 
nations have been at work with- 
out a pause, persistent, unweary- 
ing, with results that sound like 
the telling of a fairy tale. That 
great Australia, which is now so 
teeming with life, so rich in flocks 
and herds, so busy in all the crafts 
and arts, possessed, when the reign 
began, little more than a fringe of 
settlements round the coast, and 
even these apparently doomed 
from their beginning, being built, 
as some reckless constructors of 
cheap houses build, upon the foul- 
est dust-heap, a mass of human 
débris, worse than the uncleanest 
rinsings of road and stable. A 
mass of convicts discharged out of 
English prisons, to ease the respon- 
sibilities of the home country at 
the cost of ruining the new, seems 
to us now an extraordinary found- 
ation on which to plant an honest 
race or build solid institutions: but 
fortunately the mistake became 
apparent before it went too far. 
In these sixty years Australia 
has wiped out all trace of its con- 
vict settlements, and become one 
of the most rich and prosperous 
communities in the world, if com- 
munity that can be called which 
is made up of so many states, each 
a great principality in itself, larger 
than a French province in former 
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days, or a German independent 
duchy. Each, indeed, is a country 
in itself, with its own Rulers and 
laws, though all in faithfullest ad- 
herence to the Mother country, and 
Her who represents that Mother 
with a force and meaning greater 
perhaps than any other symbolism 
existing—being in herself the na- 
tural Mother to whom that entire 
world may be said to have been 
born ; for Australia has no happy 
memory that goes beyond the 
Queen. 

All her prosperities, the great 
facts of her existence, belong to and 
have been developed by the great 
Victorian age. The visitors from 
that newest of new worlds (though 
the scientific people say it is so 
antiquated a world, with its old- 
fashioned beasts who have survived 
nowhere else) who are coming to 
grace the Queen’s commemoration 
are as a class the most wonderful, 
the most whimsical group that 
ever monarch invited. They are 
not nobles and chiefs as in the old 
world, nor sheep-farmers nor gold- 
diggers, nor the aristocracy of mer- 
chants, shipowners, and suchlike, 
as in a perfectly new community 
they might be. They are Prime 
Ministers! Imagine a modern 
sovereign who is able to invite 
a dozen first officers of State, 
Premiers of Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments—all ruling in her name, put- 
ting forth proclamations, making 
laws which will be known in the 
courts as 1000th Victoria, and 
which run under the title of our 
gracious Sovereign lady the Queen 
—to her great celebration! When 
you think of it, so simple as it is, 
expressed in the soberest everyday 
words, it is the most memorable 
invitation, worthy of a Cyrus or 
an Alexander. All the Prime 


Ministers! all the Satraps, Te- 
trarchs, Princes-Palatine, subject 
kings ! 


It is like great Rome at 
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her greatest, when she was far less 
Mistress of the world. To think 
of that great circle of loyal gov- 
ernments makes the head of the 
spectator whirl round. There 
were no prime ministers in Aus- 
tralia when Queen Victoria as- 
cended her throne. People were 
still building, protesting, upon that 
dust-heap, which the mother coun- 
try had “shot” upon their shores. 
Now the shores are clean, they are 
royal, washed by broad seas upon 
which Australian ships go to and 
fro, fringing a great interior, in 
which a vast world of life and 
labour exists—in which they elect 
parliaments and form cabinets, and 
make great fortunes, and try great 
experiments for our edification and 
their own: without however pull- 
ing out of gear the noble elastic 
machinery of government, which 
they have carried with them across 
the seas, and by which they rule 
and obey, perfecting themselves in 
all the high principles of Power. 


Once we lost a great colony, 
chiefly perhaps by our own folly, 
very few people in Great Britain 
knowing exactly how, and still 
fewer caring. It was a loss which 
even at the time was regarded with- 
out bitterness, and never has much 
troubled the British mind since, 
though our American friends love 
to think that we keep up a grudge 
on the subject. And when Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne there 
was a great deal of foolish indif- 
ference about our other outlying 
possessions, and newspapers and 
philosophers were fond of remind- 
ing them that they might go if 
they pleased, and that nobody 
would lift a finger to retain them. 
But it is a very different thing deal- 
ing with men and with mechani- 
cal forces, however great, or even 
Science, however wise. We have 
spoken of the two great Servants of 
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the Queen, who have made her reign 
illustrious, and extended her power 
over all the world, without being 
more than dumb obedient forces, 
put together by men’s hands, 
Her Majesty has had no personal 
influence upon the benevolent yet 
terrible Demons of Electricity and 
Steam. But when we come into 
higher spheres and have to consider 
the human offshoots of her empire, 
those who make up the Greater 
Britain which circles all the seas, 
the goodly race of Sons which gird 
us about, out-measuring, out-num- 
bering our original empire, but 
never out-growing the family 
bond, we cannot fail to feel that 
the Queen’s name, her influence, 
her character, the unique and 
great personality which all the 
world recognises, has had an almost 
incalculable part in reviving that 
old passion of loyalty which had 
dropped for a time, and looked as 
if it were never to be a living in- 
fluence more. Sixty years since it 
would have been folly to calculate 
upon that visionary principle as 
anything appreciable in the econ- 
omy of State. The romantic 
thinker who considered it at all as 
a possible influence of any import- 
ance would for very shame have 
laughed a little at himself, to de- 
precate the laughter of others at 
the mention of anything belonging 
so entirely to the old world, to the 
days when kings were served by 
subjects on their knees, and the 
touch of a royal hand was believed 
to cure one of the most deeply 
rooted of maladies—such were the 
opinions of 1837. But that is 
sixty years since. Now we have 
pushed Modernity, as the clever 
people call it, to the farthest 
bounds. And whence comes this 
old loyalty, this ancient passion, 
which has sprung up amongst us 
more warm, more strong, than it 


has been for hundreds of years? 
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The house of Hanover never roused 
that passion to any individual 
force until it came to flower in 
VicroriA, in a moment not fav- 
ourable to royalty, when senti- 
ment had abandoned the throne, 
and kings counted for little in 
the history of the world. Kings 
everywhere are a very different 
class now from what they were 
sixty years since. The Queen 
has had no doubt her share even 
in that general enhancement of her 
office which has taken place over 
the world ; but in her own sphere 
there is no factor so great in the 
unity which binds the empire to- 
gether as it never was bound be- 
fore. The most distant settlement 
of her dominions is proud of her, 
of her history and hername. The 
only Queen! no one to compete 
with her, no other to approach 
her pre-eminence; the Mother, 
the Friend, ever watchful, ever 
sympathetic, never failing in the 
true word, either for sorrow or 
for joy. We be the sons of one 
map, said the children of Jacob. 
Weare the children of one Mother, 
is the meaning of the shout that 
will go round the earth on the ap- 
proaching day of triumph. Few, 
very few, among us are more than 
her contemporaries; most of us, 
wherever we have been born, in 
the three home kingdoms, in 
Canada, in Australia, in every 
colony, have been born into her 
reign. The first conscious cheer 
of the great majority of her sub- 
jects has been for the Queen, and 
to a large proportion of the earth’s 
inhabitants that name must seem 
as if it had endured for ever, never 
beginning, never ending, the one 
certain symbol of life, patriotism, 
and union over land and sea ! 
There is nothing, as is well es- 
tablished in history, that a woman 
does so wellas to reign. It pleases 
us to say that she lacks genius for 
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the other greatest arts; but in 
this she has ever held an uncon- 
tested place, as high as the highest, 
needing no excuse on the ground 
that she is only a woman. And 
to make up for the defects of 
nature in the other branches of 
pre-eminence, we may add that in 
this she has a something more, a 
visionary addition of power, in- 
effable, not to be measured by 
ordinary standards. The tié is 
warmer, softer, between her and 
her peoples than ever is woven be- 
tween man and man. When she 
is the Friend of the whole world, 
she is a nearer Friend, more sym- 
pathetic, more personal, A sense 
of Motherhood steals into the 
relationship. The Queen is a 
Monarch and more. And Loyalty 
has come again into being under 
her hand. It has grown with her 
unconsciously, without notice, a 
Queen’s Son, long hidden in the 
obscurity of the pupil state, grow- 
ing with the growth and strength- 
ening with the strength of her 
other sons, her children whom she 
has sent out to the ends of the 
world. And lo! that which was 
all but non-existent in 1837 is in 
1897 a young giant, renewed in 
every faculty, the same poetical, 
magnificent henchman who stood 
by the Henries in old England, 
the Jameses in old Scotland, the 
chivalrous races by whom he was 
cherished,—now coming swift from 
empires of the earth which no 
Henry or James ever heard of, 
to stand by the Queen! 

We have mentioned Australia 
by name among our distant breth- 
ren. But Canada should come 
first, the oldest, the most faithful. 
We remember the time when the 
bond was very loose indeed which 
bound that great colony to the 
mother country. We talked of it 
with philosophy, as a thing quite 
likely, neither to be resisted nor 
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resented, that she should break 
away. The “temptations to belong 
to other nations,” which our witty 
singer has insisted upon, were 
stronger in her case than in any 
other: and there were already two 
nations within herself struggling for 
the mastery. There were rebellions, 
great enough to warrant that 
name, and the country was torn 
asunder, two languages, two forms 
of faith. Had any wise prophets 
spoken—and many did—upon the 
prospects of Canada then, how 
extraordinary would their predic- 
tions sound now !—for these predic- 
tions considered nothing so likely 
as dismemberment, disruption, a 
drifting to one side or another, 
a casting off of all effete and use- 
less connection with an old-world 
monarchy scarcely strong enough to 
maintain itself. "Tis sixty years 
since, and wisdom has turned into 
folly, as it so often does. There is 
no Cassandra now that we know of 
except perhaps Mr Goldwin Smith, 
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who has played that part so long 


and cannot drop it easily. And 
Canada stands first among the 
loyal followers and subjects, proud 
of their allegiance, proud of their 
monarch, who will follow in the 
Queen’s procession. She has 
doubled and trebled her wealth, 
her trade, her inhabitants; but 
the greater she has grown individ- 
ually, the more faithful has she 
become amid the august family, 
the loving Servants of the Queen. 


What shall we say of that other 
mysterious continent which is now 
seething in the primeval pot of 
history, knowing not what is to 
come of it any more than we do 
who look on? It is the most as- 
tonishing, the most exciting, of all 
sights to see a world, as it were, in 
the making: palpitating at all 
points, uneasy, struggling into ex- 
istence as we all did once, but so 
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long ago that we have little re. 
membrance and no record of the 
struggle. Did our painted warriors 
affront the Roman arms, somethin 
as the Mashona and Matabele have 
done, but with so much better 
augury, as being themselves one of 
the fortunate races, which no black 
tribe seems to be? When Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne the 
Dark Continent had not even 
begun to be called the Dark Oon- 
tinent, so entirely unknown was it: 
nothing but an apocryphal chant 
of Mungo Park’s village women 
coming out of it, or news, which we 
thought apocryphal too, of sources, 
never discovered, of the Nile. Liv- 
ingstone, the missionary; Speke and 
Grant, the wandering explorers; 
Baker,—a gradually growing line 
of pilgrims revealed to us faintly 
such a dim world of savagery, so 
hopeless a maze of deadly jungle, 
deadly rivers, marshes, insects, as 
seemed to take all possibility of 
practical advantage to the world out 
of it. But the riches hidden in its 
bosom were enough to make every 
danger bearable, and gold and 
diamonds were more immediately 
tempting than even the thought 
of new empires to be formed. 
What is to come of it all? Will 
half-a-dozen empires grow, or one, 
overtopping all others? Will the 
wild continent become human, 
fished out of the darkness, illu- 
minated by modern lights and 
tracked by modern railways, and 
brought under settled laws of order 
and peace ? 

Meantime the civilised races 
have gone down upon the heart 
and centre of the obstinate land 
which has kept its secrets so 
long, like, shall we say, the children 
of Israel upon the land of Canaan? 
The Hebrews out of the desert 
came in the course of Nature to 
sweep away, or at least to dethrone 
from the sovereignty, a race which 
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had not proved worthy of its part 
in the great drama. We have no 
divine sanctions nowadays, but the 
precedents of history tend all in 
one way. ‘The whole continent 
trembles, the shadows break up 
from every side, the ancient in- 
habitants fight or flee. It is from 
the abodes of cruelty, the temples 
of blood, that they are disturbed ; 
but, notwithstanding, it is the same 
process which has been carried on 
as long as we know what has hap- 
pened in the world. Already the 
Queen’s empire has been extended 
indefinitely in a new world, which 
was virtually undiscovered when 
she began to reign; but what will 
be the end of these agitations who 
can tell? When, sixty years hence, 
new chroniclers continue the tale 
of what has happened, no doubt 
they will have a story to tell which 
will excel in wonder, at least so 
far as concerns that portion of the 
earth’s surface, all that has gone 
before. They will look back, and 
wonder at the chaos out of which 
is surging darkly a new Africa. 
They will drill their armies and 
mint their coin and take their 
railway-tickets with amused com- 
ments upon all that was and 
was not sixty years since. We 
may believe we know, but we will 
not attempt to predict, what that 
may be. 


We must now come to a more 
intimate circle, and attempt to 
record something of the changes 
that have happened in this par- 
ticular home of our own during the 
Queen’s reign. It is too delicate 
a matter to enter at any length 
into the questions of the Church, 
so important, but so intricate and 
unfit for the touch of a lay hand. 
What we call the Low Church was 
then uppermost in England: what 
we call the High Church is domi- 
nant now. The differences belong 
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to a historical region in which we 
have no standing-ground and which 
has many notable exponents. In 
Ireland the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has perished altogether, so 
far as its connection with the 
State is concerned. In Scotland 
the national Presbyterian Estab- 
lishment has been rent in two. 
But the Church everywhere being 
more venerable than the State, is 
subject to revolutions of its own, 
which do not work as in the out- 
side world, but roll on in succes- 
sive waves, altering the exterior 
but never the inner allegiance, 
which remains intact through all 
convulsions. Costumes and cere- 
monies, organisations and rituals, 
wax and wane, but Faith and 
Piety stand fast, we hope and be- 
lieve, for ever. Any discussion, 
however, of ecclesiastical matters 
would be quite inappropriate in 
our hands, 

But we hope that true religion 
has not suffered either in one king- 
dom or in another ; and there can 
be no doubt that the amount of 
energy and devotion to Christian 
work has by all practical tests in- 
creased. The Churches have more 
to do, and do more, than perhaps 
they ever have done. We believe 
we are justified in saying there is 
scarcely a slum anywhere, certain- 
ly not in London, where there is 
not a trained and eager band, lay 
and clerical, knowing everybody 
and everything, and fighting for all 
they know, for all they are worth, 
according to the happy slang of 
the moment, for the help of the 
wretched. If charity covereth a 
multitude of sins, let us rejoice to 
think that the peccadilloes of the 
ecclesiastical classes, which they 
have no doubt like other people, 
are hidden under a_ glistening 
mantle of goodwill to men. 

As for Education, it may be said 
that there was none in the be- 
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ginning of the reign. Except in 
Scotland, where we believe the old 
system of parish schools stood the 
test as well as its scanty means 
permitted till it was swallowed up 
in a larger scheme, everything was 
of the most haphazard description. 
It was not till the forties (we 
think) that there was any system 
of school inspection or organised 
attempt to keep so important a 
branch of imperial business under 
any supervision or control ; but the 
whole Victorian age since then has 
been marked by one continuous 
effort after improvement and effici- 
ency in this department. Whether 
the steps taken have been uniformly 
wise, and the result arrived at all 
that could be desired, is a very dif- 
ferent matter; but—which is all 
that mortal exertions are able to 
compass—the endeavour has never 
been dropped, and has come at last 
to a level never reached before, a 
most strenuous attempt to teach 
everybody and beat ignorance, the 
legitimate Ignorance for which, 
in England at least, most people 
have a sneaking kindness, off from 
our shores. No prejudice against 
education, so far as we know, has 
ever existed in Scotland, perhaps 
because the advantages of it have 
been so forcibly impressed on the 
mind of that poorer country from 
an early period ; but even in this 
age of enlightenment there are 
many in England who hanker after 
the old times in which children 
picked up a great deal of know- 
ledge by their five (or was it 
seven’) senses, and letters were 
little known. Now, however, the 
child, who could contentedly grow 
up without a notion of his alphabet 
in the early Victorian days, would 
have to fight as for his life against 
all the powers of the law if he 
would avoid a certain amount of 
instruction now. He has in his 
secure possession the glorious privi- 
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lege of forgetting it as soon ag 
learned, of which we cannot de- 
prive him—a privilege of which 
many take advantage ; but except 
in this way the mandate of the 
State cannot be resisted, and eve 
child must learn something. 

We have throughout declined 
the aid of statistics in a simple 
review of the Queen’s reign, which 
pretends to no scientific accuracy, 
The things which have passed 
under our own eyes are all that 
we have attempted to comment 
upon—and in nothing more than 
the facilities of education are these 
changes to be found. Little dames’ 
schools, humble classes in which 
the teacher knew little more than 
the pupils, every kind of chance 
agency without supervision or 
guarantee; a few National Schools, 
so called ; some of the British and 
Foreign or other Societies of a simi- 
lar character; a vast number of 
private adventures, without test or 
standard, —in these haphazard ways 
were English children of the poorer 
classes inoculated, forit wasscarcely 
more, with a little vague instruc- 
tion at the beginning of the reign. 
Now it is a problem how any child 
can escape from the wide-reaching 
system, or any father or mother, 
except by the most elaborate pre- 
cautions and an unremitting fight, 
withdraw him from the necessity 
of learning, or seeming to learn. 
We suppose that if a Duke should 
make up his mind to bring up his 
son in ignorance of the arts of 
reading and writing he might suc- 
ceed in his purpose, for the privacy 
of a ducal household is hard to 
break; but it would be difficult 
for any one of less importance to 
achieve that feat, except by an 
amount of clever scheming much 
out of proportion to the effect to 
be attained. 

This revolution has gone 
throughout the land into every 
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corner: it is one that has turned 
many things upside down, and 
changed the very lines of being to 
whole classes of men. No such 
change accomplishes everything 
that is looked for from it ; and we 
doubt whether the general level 
of intelligence has been as much 
elevated as it ought to have been: 
but we hope it is true that it has 
reduced the number of criminals, 
though that is a matter of statis- 
tics of which we cannot help feel- 
ing a deep distrust. One thing is 
certain that new readers have 
called forth a mass of literature 
so-called, which cannot be in any 
way considered an advantage either 
to the language or to the public. 
Books by millions, which have no 
right to be called books, and depre- 
ciate instead of elevating the intel- 
lectual taste of the multitude, 
have come into being. We must, 
as the French say, accept along 
with all the virtues les défauts 
des ses qualités, And this is cer- 
tainly a great drawback to the 
universal reading and writing which 
is now characteristic of our time. 
But, at the same time, the opening 
of these gates of knowledge to all 
is in itself an enormous thing. 
To read alone is of itself to re- 
ceive a new birthright, to enter 
a new world, Even the ‘Family 
Herald’ (we believe a most re- 
spectable publication, though too 
fond of the aristocracy, like most 
of its kind) must make an opening 
in the spheres, when bad weather, 
or bad trade, or sickness leave the 
toilers of humble life in languor 
and idleness: and there will always 
be some who will rise to better 
things. It is said that foolish 
boys are taught by much of this 
cheap literature to make a hero 
of a burglar and emulate him in 
his adventures. But we put little 
faith in these reports: for it is 
certain that the tendency of all 
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the books and stories for the 
million is moral in the highest 
degree, and nowhere is the villain 
painted so black as in a penny 
publication—the villain whom 
Sadler’s Wells, and indeed Drury 
Lane, hiss instinctively from the 
first moment of his appearance: 
which it may be presumed is ac- 
cepted by those important mem- 
bers of the theatrical fraternity as 
the highest applause. 

We have already said something 
of the extraordinary advance of 
surgical Science in the Victorian 
age. Not Medicine: we believe 
that the art of curing disease is 
almost as empirical as ever. Its 
methods change from one ten 
years to another, so that the pan- 
aceas of yesterday are considered 
quite untrustworthy, if not danger- 
ous, to-day. And we confess that 
there is something loathsome in 
the newest medicaments of all, 
the decoctions made from dis- 
eased animals, which are supposed 
to be about to revolutionise the 
Science. Concerning such cures 
we hesitate and doubt in the face 
of the most confident assevera- 
tions. The vaccine lymph is dif- 
ferent. It is no hell’s broth of 
corruption and disease. But, for- 
tunately, it is not our business to 
give any opinion in such recondite 
matters. Surgery, however, in- 
stead of the beneficent but bloody 
agent it used to be, the dealer of 
dreadful strokes, and wounds worse 
than a battle, has now become, of 
all Sciences in the world, the kind- 
est, the truest ministrant to the 
suffering. It is said that it was 
a sudden perception of “the gay 
motes that people the sunbeams ” 
which suggested to the mind of 
Lord Lister—or was it a dreaming 
predecessor !—the treatment which 
is called antiseptic, and means the 
rigorous shutting out of every pos- 
sible or impossible germ from the 
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broken skin or open wound in 
which it might lodge and breed 
harm. If it were so, that sudden 
gleam of the sun was certainly a 
ray direct from heaven, and more 
to be remembered still than the 
singing kettle which made so great 
a suggestion to the brain of Watt. 
The sunshine had done nothing 
but point out this for hundreds of 
ages,—how the air teemed with 
every kind of invisible life, and 
how expedient it was to watch 
lest that dust of organisation 
might have particles in it of harm. 
But till the eye comes that can 
see, what matter how Nature opens 
her secrets ! 

Earlier than that great discov- 
ery, and more wonderful still, was 
that other of Sir James Simpson, 
by which pain was charmed away 
altogether, and it was found that 
the most dreadful operations might 
be accomplished in the human body 
while the owner of that body lay 
as in a pleasant dream. Most 
amazing and most blessed of all 
the discoveries! As his nephew 
and successor has recently told us, 
in a very touching commemorative 
address: “Sir William Fergusson 
was well within the mark when 
he said, ‘It was at least fortunate 
for anesthesia that Simpson took 
it up.’ Ere humanity could reap 
the benefit of the discovery, a 
hard battle had to be fought 
against ignorance, apathy, and 
prejudice, and James Simpson was 
the protagonist in the scene. He 
did not cease his efforts until he 
had seen the importance of 
anesthesia fairly recognised, and 
such an impetus given to surgical 
progress as it had never before 
received, and such as has only 
been rivalled since when Lister— 
praised be the Queen who has raised 
him to the peerage !—inaugurated 
the Antiseptic Era.” Where can 
we find honour enough to bestow 


on those who, pondering, brood- 
ing, investigating, experimenting, 
brought at last those angelic arts 
to light? A peerage! Folly! 
the recompense of men who cut 
other men to pieces, not of those 
who, with a patience almost 
divine, a preoccupation that 
swept away every other thought, 
laboured and combined and were 
silent until the great work of 
Charity came softly into being, 
touching with soothing hands 
every quivering nerve, making 
even the sharp steel blade a bene- 
diction, keeping every adverse 
breath at arm’s length. This has 
been done before our eyes. It is 
another glory, perhaps the highest, 
of the reign of Victoria, the 
victor’s age, triumphant over so 
many demons, economist of so 
many sufferings, the mother age 
more tender of human pain than 
ever age has been before it, the 
era of our Queen. 


To tell all the additions which 
have been made to our material 
greatness during this wonderful 
reign, the extension of our trade, 
the improvement of our manufac- 
tures, the vicissitudes in every- 
thing, would again require the 
figures which we have avoided, 
and such calculations as we have 
no desire to enter upon. The 
reader will find them at every 
hand, and may know in half an 
hour what is the increase in our 
shipping, and in our commercial 
transactions of all kinds, our ex- 
ports and our imports, our army 
and our navy. ‘There is one dim- 
inution, however, which everybody 
must mourn, even among those who 
regard the cause of it as a good 
thing. It is hard to allow that 
there is a decrease in anything that 
is good inthis benignant reign. But 
it isso. The fields of golden grain 
that once were our pride, clothe 
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no longer in the luxuriance of old 
the slopes and hollows. 
plenty of bread, and no arbitrary 
want of the kind occasioned by 
absence of supply ; but our abund- 
ance is in very small degree from 
the English farmer’s furrows. 
Must there not be something 
wrong in that State where it is 
waste and loss to grow corn, and 
the tillers of the fields cannot live 
by the labour which gives bread to 
other men? This seems almost 
one of the maxims which are 
mathematical, with which reason 
cannot interfere. Whatever can 
be said or done, it cannot be right 
that we should grow less corn year 
after year. In the choice of evils, 
a transgression of those theories 
which have been received as 
economic laws would be better 
than such a practical misfortune. 
But this is one of the questions 
into which it is not our business 
to enter. 

Does the reader remember the 
little picture we attempted to 
give him of an early Victorian 
room, belonging say to a member 
of the professional classes, not rich 
but comfortable enough, with the 
two candles on the table, the one 
weekly newspaper, the anxious 
look-out for franks, the occasional 
journey in a stuffy coach or slow 
canal boat? We should like to 
tell him a little more about the 
interior of the house, through 
which, he will remember, persons 
passing from one room to another 
carried a candle, and little children 
not trusted with such aids flew 
breathless with beating hearts, 
every run from the parlour to 
the nursery being haunted with 
horror, through the dark passages. 
When the Queen came to the 
throne most of the rooms were 
furnished with black haircloth 
covering their chairs and sofas, 
blocks of mahogany, sideboards, 
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catafalques, against the walls. Mo- 
reen curtains, stiff as so many 
boards, hung straight over the win- 
dows. Social critics nowadays 
are apt to talk of Rep as the great 
invention of the Philistines; but 
if they clearly knew what they 
meant they would not use that 
word. Rep is not a lovely manu- 
facture, yet it is capable of a fold 
here and there. What they would 
describe is the older and more 
awful fabric of Moreen. Who 
invented that extinct material we 
know not, any more than who in- 
vented black haircloth; but in 
the forties they were both in full 
possession of the domestic hearth. 
We believe the atrocious invention 
of “anti-macassars” (still surviv- 
ing under the more human title 
of chair-backs) arose from a de- 
spairing attempt to soften the 
horror of the black haircloth sofa, 
which pricked the cheek of any 
one who ventured to repose upon 
it, and the so-called easy-chairs 
which peopled with blackness the 
unhappy room. Anti-macassars 
in their native loveliness as they 
appeared in the first years of the 
Queen—for they were, poor things, 
a sort of clumsy avant-cowrewrs, 
attempts at something of unskilful 
decoration—may still be seen in 
seaside lodgings, and farmhouse 
parlours, and other belated places, 
horrible webs of crochet, white, 
starched, and glistening, or, worse. 
still, in coloured wool, dingy and 
terrible, collecting and retaining 
the dust of years. Young ladies 
executed with pride these awful 
works in the early days of Vic- 
toria. The catafalque in the 
dining-room which was called a 
sideboard was not the solid thing 
it seemed. It looked massive 
enough to stand a siege, but it 
was really all veneer and French 
polish, thin slips of mahogany 
covering a fabric made of common 
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wood. Sometimes there would be 
a relic of the elder ages, an old 
dining-table, slender and glisten- 
ing black with the consecutive 
polishing of generations, as bright 
as a mirror and genuine all 
through, in the same room which 
contained the catafalque, to shame 
it; but as like as not this delight- 
ful piece of furniture was pushed 
out of the way to admit a massive 
square table with elephantine legs, 
fictitious size and weight being 
necessary to make the art of ven- 
eering practicable. I remember 
a bed in those days with solemn 
dark-red moreen curtains drawn 
round it, which a wicked wit 
somewhat profanely called “a field 
to bury strangers in,” seeing it was 
in the special guest-chamber, the 
“best room” of the house. Such 
was the aspect of the dwelling in 
early Victorian days. 

Our houses are now a little fan- 
tastic, over-decorated, too much 
under the dominion of Liberty and 
other “artistic” embellishers. The 
little drawing-room of a little bride 
who has “taste” —fatal endowment! 
—is often a marvellous sight with 
its little draperies which have no 
room to be graceful, its bits of 
strange colour in relation with 
nothing else, its dados, its friezes, 
and all the rest. The little flat which 
has become fashionable is often be- 
dizened like a Parisian bon- bon 
box, and more like that than any- 
thing else. But now we have 
beautiful stuffs of all descriptions 
in place of our haircloth and 
moreen, and if our rooms are not 
bright and gay, why, it is our own 
fault. All the monstrosities are 
swept away, and we could not, were 
we to try, find a moreen curtain 
for love or money. Nobody is 
indifferent now to the fashion of 
the place in which he lives. We 
have Indian carpets and imitations 
of them, silken hangings, not 
necessarily expensive, hanging as 
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an artist would choose them to 
hang, and furniture which, if with 
a proclivity towards the “ quaint,” 
is nevertheless well made, well 
shaped, and good to live with, 
almost wherever we go. If the 
new houses we build, especially in 
the country, are too palpable copies 
from Mr Randolph Caldecott, and 
our great houses too brightly, glar- 
ingly modelled on some greater 
Renaissance original, it is at least 
certain that we now fully recognise 
that beauty is a quality we cannot 
safely do without, and that Art 
has a right to be consulted what- 
ever else we may do. 

The happiest thing we could think 
of in these elder days upon which 
to repose our wearied limbs was a 
feather bed supported upon a foun- 
dation of hard straw “ palliasses,” 
such as are still to be found in old- 
fashioned houses. It had not yet 
been thought of that such a thing as 
hard iron made into elastic springs 
could make a couch more soft than 
the poetical bed of down. Must 
we, alas! confess that in the early 
Victorian days bath-rooms were 
almost non-existent, and any kind 
of bath an occasional luxury not 
to be calculated among the needs 
of every day? It is true, though 
it seems impossible. We have 
been reminded of what ou~ dinner- 
tables were by the ‘Reminiscences’ 
of Sir Algernon West. Six side- 
dishes on the board, that authority 
recalls to us, a steaming joint at 
top and bottom, host or hostess 
(or at her end of the table an 
unfortunate but honoured guest) 
working hard and hot at carving— 
perhaps an epergne holding sweet- 
meats in the centre of the table 
to represent ornament, not a flower 
visible. The recollection calls a 
groan from our breast—for we too 
well remember that dreadful state 
of affairs. The coming in of the 
diner & la Russe, and the relief 
and comfort of the cool and pretty 
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table, was, however, considered a 
terrible innovation, and resisted, 
as most improvements are. All 
these changes have taken place in 
the most familiar details of life. 

Dress can scarcely have been 
said to be more attractive than 
the houses in which its owners 
dwelt in those days. A _ large 
square of muslin or silk folded in 
many folds was swathed two or 
three times round every man’s 
throat, the corners of the shawl, 
for such it was, being tied in a 
straggling little knot infront ; or, 
what was still worse, he wore a 
stock as stiff as iron, which was 
less troublesome to put on, but of 
a much more appalling effect. The 
coat was shaped like those which 
we all abuse as insane in their con- 
struction, the swallow - tail now 
only known in evening dress. In- 
sane it is, looked at in the abstract 
as a garment intended to cover a 
man’s body; but there must be 
qualities in it, since it has borne 
the stress of ages and critics. But 
it is the dress of women and not 
of men which distinguishes the 
generations from each other. And 
here let us say a word for the 
modes of an elder time. 

For we seem to see a kind of 
artless ideal in the forms of 
fashion in Queen Victoria’s early 
days, which were not without their 
attraction,—a little pathetic even, 
if properly considered. It was as 
if the happy thought of a young 
Queen, first to be considered in all 
such matters, had penetrated into 
the mind, if mind it can be called, 
of those mystic authorities who 
hold the female taste in fee. 
Fashion is not an intelligent nor 
highly educated spirit. It gropes 
its way blindly from one mode to 
another, and as often stumbles 
into as selects the variation which 
tells best. There came upon it, it 


would seem, in face of these unfore- 
seen circumstances, a sudden sug- 
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gestion of modesty, simplicity, a 
kind of virtue in apparel which 
was altogether new to the imagina- 
tion of the costwmiére. Apparently 
the only thing that occurred to the 
bewildered genius of the mantua- 
maker as fit for this new age was 
the natural dress of extreme youth, 
a thing altering little, whatever are 
the fancies of the time, but for this 
once adapted as the mould of form. 
The short full skirt, the little puff 
of a sleeve, the little bodice shaped 
to the natural waist and surrounded 
by the primeval girdle, became 
the dress of the age. I dare not 
ask—such mysteries are beyond me 
—how a large and plump matron 
looked in this simple attire; but 
the young Queen, just after her 
accession, looked charming in it, 
as may be seen in her Majesty’s 
picture, with pretty ankles visible 
and carefully sandalled with narrow 
ribbons above the little rational 
shoe, where there was room for all 
the toes and no heel to speak of. 
She looks as fresh as a rose, 
modest, simple as becomes her age. 
Let us hope that in these days 
most ladies were young. The in- 
tention, the meaning, was indeed 
very creditable to fashion. The 
impression left on one’s mind was 
that, for once in a way, that old 
and battered Divinity which has 
presided over so many changes 
was overawed and struck dumb 
by an ideal of Innocence hereto- 
fore unknown to her, and that 
she gave her whole mind to 
the interpretation of that novel 
quality. Everything followed the 
model of this simplicity: the 
smooth young hair, glossy as satin, 
uncrimped, unfrizzed, untortured, 
was braided over the brow, behind 
or round the shell-like ear, all 
natural in the dazzle of youth, 
owing nothing to art. When not 
braided it might fall in ringlets 
supposed also to be natural, which 
hung on either side and half veiled 
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the drooping modest little coun- 
tenance. Such was the ideal of 
those days. Nothing so saucy as 
a hat to be cocked upon an in- 
genuous head—the bonnet pro- 
jecting over the cheeks, that no 
impertinent stare might disturb 
the composure of the vestal. 
Modesty was the mode, — the 
artificial was banished and gone 
for ever. In the nature of 
things it could not last, any more 
than even a young Queen can 
be always young; but it was a 
pretty ideal—everything natural, 
even the ringlets curling at their 
will, falling in loose spirals. O 
Sancta Simplicitas/ It is seldom 
that fashion takes such a virtuous 
turn, 

We have had many changes of 
fashion since, but not much that 
we can feel to be inspired even 
unconsciously by the Queen, who 
so early retired from these splen- 
dours and veiled her head in the 
veil of the widow—a fashion 
peculiar to our race alone, and 
one which, though many unkind 
things have been said of it, has 
always been beloved by the simple- 
hearted public as the sign of con- 
stancy and faithful love. It is 
not in our opinion unbecoming, 
though it is common to say so. 
But dress has never been more 
magnificent than now: it has not 
had in this century anything like 
the same beautiful stuffs to deal 
with. Its materials are splendid, 
and there is no special wrong 
against the human form to be 
chronicled at this special period. 
If there is too much heaping up 
of gorgeous material and florid 
ornament, yet otherwise the form 
is left unspoiled, and the outline 
graceful and sweeping. Nothing 
could possibly be more different 
than the splendid show of a 
Drawing-Room nowadays and the 
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little girl’s frock which was the 
ideal of fashion, ’tis sixty years 
since, in the beginning of the 
reign. 


The changes we have attempted 
to describe are only such as have 
been witnessed by all who have 
lived, like her Majesty, through 
the trials and the vicissitudes of 
these sixty years—not wholly a 
joyful retrospect, perhaps, to any 
individual from the highest to the 
humblest ; not even to the most 
truly thankful and the most truly 
blessed an occasion of thanksgiy- 
ing unbroken by memories of sor- 
row. But beyond the personal 
circle of life in which all men 
and women are equal before God, 
what a glorious record of honour 
and prosperity and fame! In 
great Victoria’s golden days what 
increase, what power, what pro- 
gress, what incredible new forces 
and assistances brought to the 
service of the world! Still more 
and greater, what help, what 
pity, what solace to the sufferer 
—pain lessened, life prolonged, 
Oharity enlarged and strength- 
ened! When all other applauses 
fail, the glory of having reduced 
the measure of human suffering 
and vanquished Pain will remain 
an endless distinction of the Vic- 
torian age. And to the Queen 
above all others, to her own per- 
son and character, there remains 
the still fairer crown of unity 
woven for her special brows by 
a dozen great nations all one in 
her house, her allegiance, her loyal 
love and championship. Not for 
nothing come the Colonists shout- 
ing over the seas, the country-folk 
from their villages, the sons from 
far away. For love of the mother- 
country and all she has given— 
but yet again, and above all, for 
the love of the Mother-Queen. 
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To the travelling tourist who 
journeys comfortably by the North- 
Western Railway of India, across 
the five rivers of the Punjab, who 
drives in a four-in-hand up the 
Khaibar Pass to Ali Masjid, or 
who pauses to inspect the great 
military camp of Rawal Pindi, 
with its elaborate line of fortifica- 
tions, it must be hard to realise 
that but fifty years ago our armies 
had scarcely established themselves 
in the province, and that the Law- 
rence brothers were engaged at 
Ranjit Singh’s capital in working 
out the details of that administra- 
tion which has since become the 
boast of English rule in India, 
and has helped to immortalise its 
founders. 

The task of tranquillising the 
newly acquired dependency was no 
light one. Scattered through all 
the villages from the Sutlej to the 
Indus were the remnants of the 
armies of the Khalsa, which had 
measured their strength with ours 
so valiantly at Firozshah, Aliwal, 
and Sobraon. And, more difficult 
perhaps than even the Sikh soldiery 
to deal with, were the tribes of the 
wild hill country north of the 
Indus, who acknowledged allegi- 
ance neither to the rulers of Kabul 
nor to those of Lahore, and whose 
only fixed purpose was to plunder 
and ravage the fertile country in 
their vicinity whenever opportun- 
ity offered. Beyond them again 
were the mountains of Afghan- 
istan, whose ruler, the redoubtable 
Dost Muhammad, did not fail to 
remember the fateful struggle of 
but seven years before; and though 
that struggle had ended in his final 
establishment on the throne of 
Kabul, yet it was but human 
nature that he should look with a 
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lenient eye on conduct which might 
give trouble and perplexity to his 
sometime aggressors. Thus it was 
that no mandate from Kabul could 
be looked for, even supposing it 
would have 4vailed, to hinder the 
Pathans of the border from period- 
ical depredations into the plains 
of the Punjab. 

Henry Lawrence was the first 
to recognise the fact that the best 
method of checking these border 
raids would be with the aid of 
levies drawn from the clansmen 
themselves, and it was in accord- 
ance with this view that on the 
14th December 1846 an order of 
Government was issued authoris- 
ing the raising of a troop, or, to 
use the old Indian term, a ressalah, 
of cavalry, and two companies of 
infantry, the whole to be termed 
the “Corps of Guides.” 

To the command of this corps 
was posted Lieutenant H. B. 
Lumsden, and for a year and 
more he laboured unassisted at 
the rough task of making trained 
and loyal soldiery out of the wild 
warriors of the Peshawar border. 
Even at this early stage of their 
history the Guides soon won a 
foremost place amongst the troops 
of the frontier, and more than 
once in the year 1847 were de- 
tachments of the corps actively 
employed in quelling di. turbances 
or avenging outrages. Meantime, 
therefore, there was little leisure 
for attention to details of drill or 
equipment, and the men were still 
but rough and ready soldiers in 
these respects when, in the spring 
of 1848, Lieutenant Lumsden 
brought his new formed corps to 
the Punjab capital. Here the 
Guides received an important ad- 
dition in the person of Lieutenant 
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W. S. R. Hodson, of the Ist 
Bengal Fusiliers, who was ap- 
pointed to do duty as adjutant 
and second in command. Hodson, 
whose name afterwards became a 
household word as that of one of 
the bravest of the many daring 
spirits who upheld the British 
power in India in 1857, was at 
this time a subaltern of but two 
years’ service ; but he had already 
learned experience of hard fighting 
in the Sikh battles, and his energy 
and dash had attracted the notice 
of so keen an observer of men as 
Henry Lawrence. ‘ Young Hod- 
son has been appointed to do duty 
with our Punjab Guide Corps,” 
wrote Herbert Edwardes, — “I 
think he will do it justice. He 
is one of the finest young fellows 
I know, and a thorough soldier at 
heart.” 

Some time was now spared, in 
the midst of more stirring duties, 
for completing the organisation and 
outfit of the Guides, and the Rev. 
George Hodson, in his brother’s 
Memoirs,! gives an amusing picture 
of the perplexity of the quiet 
English clergyman confronted with 
requests to select helmets, uniform, 
and carbines for the frontier 
soldiers of India. At any rate, 
the equipment of his choice was 
approved of, for in the following 
year Hodson wrote: ‘Sir Charles 
Napier says they are the only 
properly dressed light troops he 
has seen in India.” The drab 
uniform thus selected has since 
become famous wherever Indian 
soldiers have borne arms, and is 
indissolubly connected with the 
many gallant deeds of the Corps 
of Guides. 

But it was not long before 
sterner work claimed the energies 
of the Guides and their leaders. 
Within a few weeks of their arrival 
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at Lahore came the news of the 
tragedy at Multan, where Vang 
Agnew and Anderson were sacri- 
ficed by the treachery of the Diwan 
Mulraj, and the first blow wag 
struck in that final struggle be. 
tween Sikhs and British, which 
ended in the annexation of the 
Punjab. The story of how Her. 
bert Edwardes, at the head of a 
few raw levies, hastened to the 
assistance of the British officers 
at Multan, is famous among the 
“golden deeds” of the British in 
India. He arrived only to hear of 
the massacre in the Idgah, and to 
find the whole army of Mulraj 
arrayed against him. Neverthe- 
less he held his ground with his 
little force, and by his firmness 
and determination did much to 
check the effects of the rising. 
With him was a party of twenty- 
five of the Guides, and at the end 
of June he was joined by Lieuten- 
ant Lumsden with the whole of the 
cavalry of the corps. In the siege of 
Multan which followed, the Guides 
again andagain distinguished them- 
selves, either individually or as 
a corps; but one instance must 
suffice of the fearlessness and dash 
which thus early made them re- 
markable, and for which they have 
ever since been famous. One 
August day news was brought 
hurriedly to the British camp that 
a party of Mulraj’s cavalry had 
driven off a herd of Government 
camels which were grazing in the 
open country some miles away. 
Lieutenant Lumsden was absent 
at the moment, but those of the 
Guides who were in camp, less than 
seventy horsemen in all, turned out 
under a gallant frontier chief, 
Fateh Khan by name, and, within 
a few minutes of the first alarm, 
they were racing across country 
in the direction taken by the 
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marauders. <A gallop of three 
miles brought the troop suddenly 
within sight of the enemy, when, 
instead of a small party, as they 
had expected, they found them- 
selves confronted with the whole 
force of Mulraj’s cavalry. The 
apparition of so superior a force 
might well have checked the ardour 
of the pursuers ; but no odds were 
so great as to appal the Guides. 
Without check or hesitation the 
gallant little band charged straight 
at the opposing mass of horsemen, 
and before the latter had time to 
face them, they had cut their way 
right through their midst. Rapidly 
rallying and wheeling about, they 
charged back, as they had come, 
through the ranks of the confused 
and astonished enemy, dealing de- 
struction as they passed. Stupe- 
fied by the impetuosity of the 
attack, the Sikhs still stood irreso- 
lute, when, before they could decide 
whether to retreat or retaliate, 
once again their dauntless foes 
bore down upon them. This 
settled the issue of the combat: 
before the whirling line of Guides 
horsemen could close with them a 
third time the enemy broke and 
fled, closely pursued by Fateh 
Khan and his victorious band, nor 
did either side draw rein till the 
walls of Multan gave shelter to 
the vanquished and checked the 
career of the pursuers. 
Meanwhile the news of the re- 
volt of Mulraj had kindled the 
flames of discontent, which had 
been smouldering throughout the 
Punjab. In the dying struggle 
of the Sikhs, which thus began, 
the Guide Oorps had not the good 
fortune to be present at the prin- 
cipal battles of the beginning of 
the campaign; but the infantry 
under Hodson nevertheless distin- 
guished themselves in the harass- 
ing guerilla warfare of the Jul- 
lundur Doab, and there they were 
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joined shortly before the end of 
the war by Lieutenant Lumsden 
with the cavalry, relieved from 
their arduous work at Multan by 
the fall of that city. In February 
1849 the whole corps joined Lord 
Gough’s “army of the Punjab” 
just in time to be present at the 
final battle of Gujrat, and to ac- 
company Sir Walter Gilbert in his 
pursuit of the beaten foe to the 
northern frontier of the Punjab. 

The services of the corps had 
been so conspicuous during the 
war that its strength was immedi- 
ately afterwards increased to three 
troops of cavalry and six compan- 
ies of infantry. 

For the next eight years the 
Guides were almost incessantly 
engaged with the frontier tribes of 
the Peshawar district, and the de- 
spatches relating to the numerous 
expeditions and raids of this. period 
never fail to refer to the exploits 
of the men and the gallantry and 
judgment of their leaders. When, 
in May 1857, the news of the 
Bengal mutiny reached’ Peshawar, 
the command of the Guides was 
in new hands. Only two months 
before, Lieutenant Lumsden had 
started on a political mission to 
Kandahar, escorted by a party of 
his own men, nor did he return 
thence till the war of the Mutiny 
was over. But though he was 
thus deprived of the distinction of 
commanding his men.at one of the 
most famous periods of their his- 
tory, yet his services during the 
previous ten years had already 
earned for him no common repu- 
tation, “A braver or a better 
soldier,” wrote Sir Charles Napier 
and Sir Colin Campbell of Lums- 
den in 1851, “‘never drew a sword ;” 
and Lord Dalhousie, the greatest 
of India’s Governors-General, cor- 
dially endorsed their praises, Lieu- 
tenant Lumsden’s after - career 
amply proved how well merited 
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was this opinion: for years his 
name was a household word on the 
Peshawar border, and his death 
in September of last year brought 
grief home to many a gallant old 
Pathan soldier, as well as to the 
brother officers who had served and 
fought under him. 

Worthy successors to Lumsden 
and Hodson were found in Captain 
Henry Daly and Lieutenant Quen- 
tin Battye, the first of whom, like 
the founder of his old corps, sur- 
vived till last year, and passed 
away, full of years and honour, 
leaving a name which will be re- 
membered amongst the foremost 
of Indian soldiers. Under these 
two, and three other officers, 150 
cavalry and 350 infantry of the 
Guide Corps made one of the most 
remarkable marches in history, 
from Peshawar to Delhi, in May 
1857. The infantry were mounted 
on camels to enable them to keep 
up with the cavalry, but even with 
this assistance the whole of the 
marching had to be done by night, 
as the heat of the summer sun was 
insupportable. Leaving Peshawar 
at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, the 13th 
May, and covering a distance of 
some thirty miles between each 
sunset and sunrise, the corps 
marched into the British camp 
on the ridge before Delhi on the 
morning of the 9th June, having 
halted four days on the road, and 
having covered nearly 600 miles 
in the remaining twenty-two days. 
Kaye has described the welcome 
they received from the assembled 
force, and in a very few hours they 
had fully proved how well they 
deserved it. ‘‘The Guides,” wrote 
Sir H. Barnard, in the orders of 
that day, ‘“‘ notwithstanding their 
long and rapid march, are in per- 
fect order and ready for immediate 
service, and the major-general re- 
commends these brave and loyal 
soldiers to the favourable notice 
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of their comrades of the varions 
regiments in camp.” Immediate 
indeed, was the service for which 
the corps was to prove its readj- 
ness —so much so, that the men 
had scarcely had time to pitch 
their camp when they were turned 
out to meet the first of the many 
efforts of the mutineers in Delhi 
to drive the British force from the 
siege. Cavalry and infantry alike 
distinguished themselves, and be. 
haved, as Hodson (now on the 
headquarter staff) wrote, “ with 
their usual pluck” ; but the corps 
had to mourn one loss of no or. 
dinary nature. ‘The heroic Bat- 
tye fell mortally wounded whilst 
leading and cheering on his men,” 
Foremost in the fighting, he was 
shot through the body while strug- 
gling at close quarters with one of 
the mutineers, and died twenty- 
four hours later—the first to fall 
of those gallant brothers whose 
lives were devoted to the service 
of their country, and whose deaths 
ennobled their own name and the 
annals of the corps to which they 
belonged. 


“Tt was close up to the walls,” 
writes Lord Roberts in his Memoirs, 
“that Quentin Battye, the dashing 
commander of the Guides cavalry, re- 
ceived his mortal wound. He was 
the brightest and cheeriest of com- 
panions, and although only a subaltern 
of eight years’ service, he was a great 
loss. .. . Proud of his regiment and 
beloved by his men, who, grand fel- 
lows themselves, were captivated by 
his many soldierly qualities, he had 
every prospect before him of a splen- 
did career, but he was destined to fall 
in his first fight. He was curiously 
fond of quotations, and the last words 
he uttered were, ‘ Dulce et decorum est 
pro patrid mori.’” 

In this first fight outside Delhi 
a very gallant deed was performed 
by a native officer, who had already 
gained a decoration for bravery in 
a frontier expedition against the 
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Adam Khel Afridis. This was 
the subadar or senior native officer 
of the Gurkha company, named 
Kaur Singh, a man remarkable 
even amongst Gurkhas for excep- 
tional gallantry. On this occa- 
sion, as the Guides were driving 
the enemy towards the city through 
the enclosures of the Sabzi Mandi 
suburb, Kaur Singh saw three of 
the mutineers firing from the 
shelter of a house. Without hesi- 
tation he dashed into the building, 
his kukri or Gurkha knife in his 
hand, and alone engaged and de- 
spatched all three of his opponents. 
He himself escaped unhurt, but 
unfortunately he was mortally 
wounded a few days later. On 
the 3d July Hodson wrote in his 
diary: “Kaur Singh, the little 
Gurkha subadar, who won the 
order of merit in that stiff affair 
at Boree in ’53, is gone.” So 
exceptional were the services of 
this native officer, that on his 
death a commission in the Guides 
was given to his son, Kharak 
Singh, then a boy of about twelve 
years old. 

The reappearance of Hodson’s 
name in connection with the Guide 
Corps should be explained. On 
the 19th June Captain Daly, 
the commandant, was severely 
wounded at the head of the Guides 
cavalry, when charging a vastly 
superior force of mutineers. The 
enemy had managed to turn the 
right flank of the British position, 
and were threatening the rear of 
the camp. No infantry could be 
spared to meet this attack, for 
every available man was in the 
fighting line against the mutineers’ 
simultaneous onslaught on the 
main position. Such small force 
of artillery and cavalry as could 
be mustered had to bear the brunt 
of the attack on the rear. The 
enemy were sheltered by banks 
and walls, and any free movement 





of cavalry against them was im- 
possible; but it quickly became 
evident that if something could 
not be done to stop their advance, 
there was danger of the guns being 
captured and the camp rushed. 
In this emergency Daly, with a 
very small body of the Guides, 
gallantly charged into the enclosed 
ground in front, and by his timely 
intervention saved the guns from 
capture. He was, as has been 
said, severely wounded, and the 
corps having now lost its two 
senior officers, Lieutenant Hodson 
was placed in temporary command, 
in addition to his other arduous 
duties as Intelligence officer with 
the force, and commandant of a 
newly raised regiment of horse. 
Amongst many instances of in- 
dividual gallantry on the part of 
the native ranks during the daily 
fighting outside Delhi, the follow- 
ing is noticeable as illustrating the 
extraordinarily dauntless spirit 
which animated the soldiers of the 
Guide Corps. On the 9th of July 
the rebel cavalry, aided by the 
treachery of a picket of the 9th 
Irregular Cavalry, a regiment 
which up to that time had been 
believed to be loyal, managed to 
surprise the rear of the British 
position and to charge the camp. 
As the enemy bore down on the 
lines, where the cavalry were has- 
tily mounting and the guns being 
brought into action, a ressaldar of 
the Guides, Muhammad Khan by 
name, whose horse happened to be 
standing ready for him to mount, 
leapt into the saddle, and without 
waiting for support galloped alone 
to meet the advancing rebels. 
Regardless of the odds against 
him, or of the almost certain death 
towards which he was hastening, 
his only thought was to meet the 
foe in deadly combat, and it was 
only with difficulty that he was 
prevented by Major Tombs of 
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the Artillery from thus engaging 
the enemy single-handed. Ulti- 
mately the rebels were stopped by 
a few rounds of grape from the 
guns, and as they turned about 
and endeavoured to make good 
their retreat, Muhammad Khan 
was foremost in pursuit, and cut 
down several of them before they 
could regain shelter. 

The temptation is great to linger 
over deeds such as these, in which 
British officers, as well as all the 
native ranks of the Guides, vied 
with one another in establishing 
a record of gallantry unsurpassed 
by any corps even amongst the 
gallant regiments of the Delhi 
Field Force. Hodson’s raid on 
Rohtak, the battle of Najafgarh, 
besides numberless skirmishes 
round the camp, and incessant 
picket and patrolling duties, all 
gave evidence of the value of these 
boldest of the frontier soldiery. 
But it is not possible here to give 
a detailed chronicle of the actions 
in which the Guides were engaged, 
and it must suffice to notice briefly 
the last scene of that memorable 
siege on the day when the assault- 
ing columns under , Nicholson, 
Jones, and Campbell broke through 
the mutineers’ defence and esta- 
blished themselves within the 
walls of Delhi. The Guides in- 
fantry was detailed on the day of 
the assault to join the 4th column, 
under Major Reid, of the Gurkhas, 
Their task was perhaps more try- 
ing than that of any other column, 
and the resistance encountered 
was most stubborn. Readers of 
Lord Roberts’s lately published 
Memoirs will recall how the 4th 
column, deprived early in the day 
of its gallant leader, was called on 
to fight its way from the right of 
the British camp to the Kabul 
gate, through the walled lanes 
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between that gate and the Sabzi 
Mandi; and how, after most gal- 
lant efforts against very superior 
numbers, the column, sadly re. 
duced in strength, was obliged to 
fall back. This retirement was 
covered by the cavalry brigade, 
including the Guides cavalry, 
whose steadiness in the most try- 
ing circumstances was a brilliant 
feature of this day of heroism. 


“T have been ina good many fights 
now,” wrote Lieutenant MacDowell, 
Hodson’s second in command, “but 
always under such a heavy fire ag 
this with my own regiment, and there 
is always excitement cheering on your 
men, who are replying to the enemy’s 
fire ; but here we were in front of a 
lot of gardens perfectly impracticable 
for cavalry, under a fire of musketry 
which I have seldom seen equalled, 
the enemy quite concealed. . . . Had 
we retired, they would at once have 
taken our guns. Had the guns re- 
tired with us, we should have lost the 
position.” 


It was during these trying two 
hours that a gallant attempt was 
made by a party of the Guides 
infantry to silence one of the 
enemy’s batteries :— 


“A party consisting of eighty of 
the Guides infantry came down to 
our support, and, though so small a 
number, went gallantly into the gar- 
dens and took up a position in a 
house close to the battery. I regret, 
however, to say the officer in com- 
mand, a most gallant young fellow, 
Lieutenant Bond, was wounded in the 
head, and had to be taken away ; but 
the Guides held out most bravely till 
they got surrounded in the house and 
were in great danger.” ! 


With this day’s work ended the 
siege of Delhi, during the three 
months of which the Guide Corps 
had suffered to the extent of 303 
killed and wounded out of a total 
strength of 650. 





1 Sir Hope Grant’s despatch. 
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“Where all behaved nobly, it is 
difficult to particularise ; but it will 
not, I hope, be considered invidious 
if I specially draw my readers’ atten- 
tion to the four corps most constantly 
engaged : the 60th Rifles, the Sirmur 
Battalion of Gurkhas, the Guides, and 
the Ist Punjab Infantry.” ! 


The Guides remained for three 
months more at Delhi, but they 
did not accompany the columns 
which marched down country 
against the mutineers of Oudh. 
The fall of Delhi had saved the 
Punjab, and with this event the 
reason for their employment at a 
distance from the legitimate field 
for their exploits, the North-West 
Frontier, disappeared. The corps 
commenced their return march 
on December 18, and reached 
Peshawar on the 2d February 
1858. There they were received 
by a general parade of the troops 
in garrison, a royal salute was 
fired in their honour, and they 
were greeted in eloquent words 
by Major-General Sidney Cotton, 
commanding the division. ‘“ We 
feel proud,” he said, “of being re- 
associated with men whose deeds 
of daring have earned our noble 
profession never-dying fame.” The 
Hon. the Oourt of Directors, in a 
letter to the Government of India, 
expressed their fullest concurrence 
in Major-General Cotton’s senti- 
ments, and placed on record their 
deep sense of the fidelity and 
heroic gallantry of the Guides 
under “their gallant commander, 
Major Daly.” 

During the campaign 4 British 
officers and 127 native officers and 
men either were killed or died ; 
8 British officers and 222 of the 
native ranks were wounded. 24 
of the native ranks were decorated 
and 54 promoted for gallantry in 
the field. 
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The years which followed the 
great Mutiny were marked in 
India rather by drastic civil and 
military reforms than by stirring 
incident. In this period of inac- 
tion, however, the Guides had no 
share. On the frontier one little 
war followed another in rapid suc- 
cession, and in all, or nearly all, 
the corps took a prominent part. 
The Black Mountain expedition of 
58 was followed a few months 
later by that against the Waziris, 
when the Guides were once more 
led by their gallant founder, Major 
Lumsden. In the spring of 1860 
came a considerable expedition 
against the Mahsud Waziris, and 
it was on this occasion that the 
warriors of that wild tribe first 
employed against our forces the 
stratagem which they repeated 
with only too much success in No- 
vember 1894. Part of the British 
force was encamped near the vil- 
lage of Patosin, when in the early 
dawn of the 23d April the camp 
was suddenly rushed by some 3000 
Waziris. For a few minutes the 
confusion was great, but the steadi- 
ness of the Guides soon stemmed 
the fury of the attack, and a bay- 
onet charge of 200 men under 
Lieutenant Bond rapidly cleared 
the camp. The loss, however, in 
the pickets and amongst the camp- 
followers was serious, amounting 
to a native officer, 14 fighting 
men, and 18 followers killed, and 
61 fighting men and 13 followers 
wounded. 

We can but glance very briefly 
at the Ambela campaign, which, 
having been begun with insuffi- 
cient strength, was protracted 
through two long months at the 
end of 1863. Few of our frontier 
wars have been more productive 
of brilliant deeds than this, and 
few such deeds surpass in daring 





1 Lord Roberts, Forty-one Years in India. 
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and readiness the action of Daf- 
adar Fakira of the Guides cavalry 
at the beginning of the campaign. 
This non-commissioned officer was 
on duty with three sowars as night 
patrol in the Guides camp on the 
3d September 1863. Patrolling 
in the neighbourhood of the camp, 
the party of four came suddenly in 
the dark on a body of some 300 
of the enemy advancing with the 
intention of effecting a surprise. 
Without a moment’s hesitation 
the patrol charged the tribesmen 
with loud shouts, whereupon the 
latter, imagining that their plans 
had been betrayed and that they 
had fallen into an ambush, turned 
and fled without striking a blow. 

The Ambela campaign termin- 
ated on the 2lst December, and 
from this date began a period of 
unusual inactivity for the Oorps 
of Guides, which, with the excep- 
tion of some short intervals of 
active service, lasted for fourteen 
years. 

But the reputation of the corps 
had been made already in the 
eventful years some of the inci- 
dents of which have been described 
in the foregoing pages, and through- 
out the Indian army it was felt 
that the honour had been well 
earned when, in commemoration 
of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, his Royal Highness was 
appointed honorary colonel of the 
Guides, while at the same time 
her Majesty was “ graciously 
pleased to confer on the corps the 
distinction of being styled ‘ Queen’s 
Own,’ and of wearing on their 
colours and appointments the royal 
cypher within the garter.” This 
was the first occasion on which 
such complimentary titles had 
been conferred on any regiments 
of the Indian army, and the Guides 
shared the honour of being called 
the “ Queen’s Own” with the 2d 
Bengal Light Infantry, a regiment 
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distinguished by having the long. 
est list of victories on their colours 
of any corps in India, as well as 
by having maintained an unsullied 
reputation for fidelity throughout 
the trying months of 1857. The 
only other Indian corps which was 
similarly honoured was that of 
the Madras Sappers and Miners, 
whose reputation then, as now, 
extended wherever the army of 
India has borne arms. 

Passing over the Jowaki expedi- 
tion of 1877, the campaigns in 
Afghanistan in 1878-80 demand 
notice. Here, as might be ex- 
pected, the Corps of Guides had a 
prominent part to play, being en- 
gaged in Sir Sam Browne’s attack 
on Ali Masjid, and in all the 
principal operations of the first 
campaign in the country round 
the Khaibar Pass. Of these, the 
last was the expedition against 
the Khugiani tribe in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Fateha- 
bad. The column, which was 
about 1200 strong, included the 
cavalry of the Guides under Major 
Wigram Battye, and was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General C. 8. 
Gough, who, as a subaltern, had 
been attached to the Guide Corps 
during the siege of Delhi. The 
hostile tribesmen were encountered 
in great force near Fatehabad on 
the 2d April 1879. Having been 
lured from their position by a 
feigned retirement, the enemy 
were first shaken by infantry fire, 
and then charged in the most dash- 
ing manner by the small cavalry 
force composed of detachments of 
the 10th Hussars and of the Guides. 
The latter behaved with all their 
old gallantry, completely breaking 
down the enemy’s resistance, and 
inflicting on them severe loss. 
Lieutenant W. R. P. Hamilton 
was conspicuous in the fight, and 
earned the Victoria Cross by his 
conduct, while six of the native 
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ranks were decorated for gallantry. 
But the satisfaction at the success 
of the action was sadly marred by 
the losses sustained by the corps. 
Not only were three of the men 
killed and thirty wounded, three 
of them mortally, but in addi- 
tion the Guides had to mourn 
the death of the gallant Major 
Battye, who was shot down at the 
head of his men. Like his brother 
Quentin, who fell in his first fight 
outside the walls of Delhi, Wigram 
Battye was beloved by all who 
knew him, as much as admired for 
his soldierly qualities. Few men 
are mourned as he was, yet one 
cannot but feel how just were the 
words of his general, Sir Sam 
Browne :— 


“Tt is some consolation to me, in 
mourning over his loss, to feel that he 
died, as he would have wished, at 
the head of his gallant Guides... . 
Throughout his brief yet distinguished 
career, he conducted himself in his 

rivate capacity as a high-minded 
nglish gentleman, in his public life 
as an able, chivalrous soldier ; and it 
seems fitting that to such a life the 
death of a hero should have been 
accorded,” + 


So ended the first campaign of 
the second Afghan war, during the 
whole of which (to quote again 
from the despatches) the infantry 
of the Guides had “more than 
acted up to their old reputation,” 
while the cavalry had, as ever, 
shown themselves to be “a model 
of what light horsemen should be.” 

The tranquillity which followed 
the peace of Gandamak was of 
short duration. On the 26th June 
1879 the newly appointed Resident 
at Kabul, Major Sir Pierre Louis 
Cavagnari, left Kohat with his 
escort: on the 4th September 
India was horrified by the news 
of the massacre of the whole party. 
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The escort was composed of twenty- 
five cavalry and fifty-two infantry 
of the Guides, the whole under the 
command of Lieutenant Hamilton, 
who had earned the V.O. for his 
gallantry at Fatehabad. From 
the date of their arrival at Kabul 
signs and rumours were not want- 
ing of the ill favour with which 
they were regarded by both popu- 
lace and soldiery, and in the early 
morning of the 3d September the 
smouldering fire burst forth. The 
exact details of that day will never 
be accurately known, for no credi- 
ble eyewitness of what happened 
survived to tell the tale. But the 
main facts are a sufficient record 
of heroic and determined courage 
fighting to the death against fear- 
ful odds. The Residency, where 
the British were attacked, was 
commanded on all sides, nor could 
it be termed in any way defensible. 
Nevertheless the little band of 
eighty men held the armed popu- 
lace of a great city at bay there 
from seven in the morning till 
eight at night, and the struggle 
only ceased when the doors of 
their frail fortress were battered 
in and the few who remained alive 
were shot down by the mob. Four 
times did the defenders sally out 
and charge their opponents, and 
before them the Afghans fled “like 
sheep before a wolf”; but each time 
the leaders and men from the Resi- 
dency were fewer in number, and 
at length the band which remained 
were driven to defend themselves 
in the upper storey, till the ap- 
proaches to that too were forced. 
Seldom has dastardly treachery 
been faced so boldly, nor can his- 
tory show a finer example of un- 
faltering and desperate courage. 
Lieutenant Hamilton and his men 
were worthy of their famous regi- 
ment. On the capture of Kabul 





1 Sir Sam Browne’s despatch. 
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two months later by Sir Frederick 
Roberts a commission was ap- 
pointed, under the presidency of 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Charles) 
MacGregor, to report on the cir- 
cumstances of the massacre, and 
by this commission the following 
testimony to the conduct of the 
Guides was recorded :— 


“The conduct of the Queen’s Own 
Guides does not form part of the 
inquiry intrusted to the commission. 
But they have, in the course of these 
inquiries, had the extreme gallantry 
of the bearing of these men so forcibly 
brought to their notice that they can- 
not refrain from placing on record 
their humble tribute of admiration. 
They do not give their opinion hastily, 
but they believe that the annals of no 
army and no regiment can show a 
brighter record of devoted bravery 
than has been achieved by this small 
band of Guides. By their deeds they 
have conferred undying honour, not 
only on the regiment to which they be- 
long, but on the whole British army.” 


In the second campaign in 
Afghanistan, which followed the 
Kabul massacre, the Corps of 
Guides was even more distin- 
guished for its conduct than in 
the previous year. Arriving at 
Kabul just in time to take part 
in the severe fighting of December 
1879, the corps was an invaluable 
addition to Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
force, and both cavalry and in- 
fantry behaved with the greatest 
gallantry in those as well as in 
subsequent fights. Having been 
on service almost continuously for 
nearly two years, during which 
time they had suffered severe 
losses, the Guides were not in- 
cluded in the force which marched 
with Sir Frederick Roberts to re- 
lieve Kandahar, and they returned 
to their headquarters at Hoti Mar- 
dan in September 1880. During 
the two campaigns the corps had 
lost 2 British and 6 native officers 
and 96 non-commissioned officers 


and men killed, 57 died of diseage 
and 85 of all ranks wounded. 

In 1886 and 1891 parts of the 
Guide Oorps were again employed 
in frontier expeditions ; but pass. 
ing over these, the long record of 
brilliant services terminates in the 
campaign of 1895, which, as will 
be fresh in the reader’s recollec- 
tion, was undertaken for the relief 
of Chitral. 

The little station of Hoti Mar. 
dan, where the Guides are located, 
stands about sixteen miles from 
the line of rail, and on the direct 
road from the nearest railway 
station to the foot of the Mala- 
kand Pass, over which the reliey- 
ing column was to advance. The 
corps was therefore on the spot 
when the concentration took place, 
and it crossed the frontier with 
the rest of the troops on the 
morning of the 3d April. The 
infantry formed part of the 2d 
Brigade, and the cavalry were 
included in the divisional troops. 
The former were conspicuous in 
the assault on the precipitous 
slopes of the Malakand, while the 
cavalry, under Oaptain Adams, 
equally distinguished themselves 
on the following day against the 
hostile tribesmen in the Swat 
valley. But it was in the action 
on the 13th April on the banks 
of the Panjkora river that the 
conduct of the Guides was most 
noticeable, reminding those who 
witnessed it that this was the 
very same corps which had con- 
fronted the overwhelming number 
of mutineers at Delhi, which had 
stormed the heights round Kabul, 
and of which the name was fore- 
most in the history of a hundred 
fights on the frontier. 

The advance troops of the Chitral 
Relief Force reached the bank of 
the Panjkora on the 10th April, 
and on the arrival soon afterwards 
of Sir Robert Low, commanding 
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the force, orders were at once 
given for the construction of a 
bridge, without which it was 
found impossible to cross the 
stream. On the evening of the 
12th April the bridge was suffici- 
ently completed to allow of the 
Guides infantry passing over to 
cover the work. The next morn- 
ing the corps, under Colonel F. D. 
Battye (the third brother of this 
distinguished family who served 
in the Guides), made a reconnais- 
sance into Bajaur territory ; but, 
by a combination of misfortunes, 
not only did Colonel Battye ad- 
vance farther than had been in- 
tended from the river, but in 
addition to this the stream sud- 
denly rose, and in the early morn- 
ing of the 13th the frail bridge 
was swept away, thus cutting 
off all possibility of reinforcing 
the Guides. Meanwhile, at noon, 
Colonel Battye found himself con- 
fronted by two large bodies of 
the enemy, who advanced rapidly 
against him down the sides of 
the surrounding hills. He was 
immediately ordered by heliogram 
to fall back on the bridge-head, 
where he would be covered by the 
fire of the guns on the opposite 
bank ; and it was in this retire- 
ment that the steadiness and dis- 
cipline of the Guides were so bril- 
liantly displayed. The battalion 
retired in perfect order, inflicting 
a loss of some 500 on the enemy, 
“probably one for every sepoy of 
the Guides engaged.” 


“His Excellency,” wrote the adju- 
tant-general in a despatch to Govern- 
ment, “considers this a very remark- 
able instance of the results that may 
be obtained under very trying cir- 
cumstances by absolute steadiness, 
combined with high training and 
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perfect fire control, and believes that 
the Guides must have felt themselves 
conquerors though retiring before 
eight times their number of brave 
but undisciplined tribesmen.” 


To all who know how bold are 
Afghan tribesmen in pursuit, and 
how trying is a retirement to all 
Asiatic soldiery, the brilliancy of 
this action will be specially ap- 
parent. The losses of the Guides 
were small numerically, amount- 
ing to but three killed and nine 
wounded ; but they were rendered 
more deplorable by the fall of the 
gallant Colonel Battye, who was 
shot just at the close of the 
action. “By his death, at the 
moment when he had with great 
gallantry and skill brought the 
battalion under his command out 
of a position of peculiar difficulty, 
the Indian service has lost one of 
its most admirable officers.” 1 

This was the last occasion on 
which the Guides were seriously 
engaged, and here this brief sketch 
of their services during the last 
half-century may be fittingly 
closed. As lately as last year 
individual officers of the corps 
have been selected for important 
service with the contingent sent 
from India to Suakin, but the last 
service of the Guides as a whole 
was in the Ohitral expedition. 
As has been shown, the courage 
and discipline of both officers and 
men have not deteriorated since 
the days when they were led by 
Lumsden, Hodson, and Daly ; and 
whenever or wherever in the future 
they may be called on to defend 
the interests of the empire, the 
Queen’s Own Guides may be 
trusted to show themselves second 
to no regiment or corps in the 
British army. 





1 General Order of the Viceroy in Council. 
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EARLY VICTORIAN FICTION. 


Ir has often been remarked that 
the novel-is to the Victorian era 
what the drama was to the age of 
Elizabeth, or the narrative poem 
to the epoch of the Great Revolu- 
tion—at once the favourite form 
of literary expression and the 
most characteristic embodiment of 
the spirit of the time. The Eliza- 
bethan literary world demanded 
action, vigorous language, and no 
intrusive comments or explana- 
tions ; the child of the Revolution 
preferred a medium in which he 
could intersperse his narrative with 
his views on nature or the Rights 
of Man ; and the later nineteenth- 
century writer, following out the 
same idea, chooses the means by 
which, while pandering to the un- 
accountable liking of the public 
for a story, he may most freely 
inculcate the tenets of the newest 


form of irreligion or the merits of 
his own particular nostrum for 


saving society. Since, therefore, 
the novel now occupies the place 
of the pulpit and the platform as 
well as that of the vehicle of “‘ in- 
nocent amusement ” (to use a term 
much reprobated by the novelists 
of the earlier part of the century), 
we feel that it is unnecessary to 
apologise for undertaking a sur- 
vey of a part of the development 
of this new social force during the 
years 1837-97. 

The sixty years of the Victorian 
era lend themselves readily to a 
rough division into three parts— 
and, in point of fact, we do dis- 
tinguish three separate periods in 
the growth of the novel during 
the reign, but the divisions are 
by no means equal in length, nor 
do they follow consecutively on 
one another. The characteristics 
of the second period make their 


appearance while those of the first 
are still predominant, and one 
writer at any rate has brought the 
tone and manner of the Early 
Victorian era almost into our own 
time. The style of ‘Kenelm Ohil- 
lingly,’ published in the seventies, 
betrays its author as the last sur- 
vivor of the romanticists of the 
older day. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the period of which 
we propose now to treat ended 
with the Crimean War, although 
waifs and strays which properly 
belong to it continue to make their 
appearance for some years there- 
after, and its lofty solemnity had 
long been threatened by the en- 
croachments of the rising genera- 
tion of authors. It was the era of 
the belated pseudo-romantic, of the 
imitators of the imitators of Scott, 
of tales of magic and mystery, and 
of the novel of high life. Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, 
George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, 
Charles Reade, and Mrs Oliphant 
rose, or even flourished, during its 
course ; but their principal works 
belong more properly to the 
succeeding period, although the 
writers themselves have not all 
escaped the influence of the ro- 
mantic era. To take but two in- 
stances, the Parisian experiences 
of Rochester and his courtship 
of his first wife might have 
come straight from the pages of 
Lady Blessington, while the melo- 
dramatic portions of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ and other early works 
of Dickens reflect the methods 
both of the fashionable and of 
the purely romantic among his 
predecessors. 

In thus restricting our field of 
view to the more old-fashioned 
writers of our period, it might be 
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imagined that we should find our- 
selves confined to a very narrow 
range of interests, but this is not 
the case. The Early Victorian 
era had much more affinity with 
our own as regards subjects and 
their treatment than has the suc- 
ceeding period, and it even antici- 
pated not a few of the crazes of 
to-day. It had its Celtic Renas- 
cence, to which, after the too 
famous Macpherson, Scott had 
given the first impulse by his 
studies of Highland character, and 
which was continued impartially 
by the Irish stories of Carleton 
and Lover, and gained new life 
from the publication (or should it 
be the republication?) of the 
‘Mabinogion.’ It had its Kail- 
yard School, which descended 
through Scott to Galt and to Wil- 
son, whose ‘Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life’ portrays the 
Scottish peasant of the period as 
considerably more sentimental and 
less humorous than his modern 
representative. It had its realists, 
who are now our romanticists, and 
even, highly favoured age! its lady 
exponent of popular mysticism, its 
Marie Corelli, so to speak, of whom 
more hereafter. It possessed, more- 
over, its competing American liter- 
ature (mostly pirated, it is to be 
feared), although the American 
novelist had as yet scarcely at- 
tained to the elaborate uncon- 
sciousness of the existence of any 
country but the United States, 
and any city but his own Orford 
or Hamilcar, let us say, which 
distinguishes him so pleasantly at 
this later day. It had even its 
lady journalists—not merely Har- 
riet Martineau fulminating against 
Toryism and Protection in the 
columns of the ‘ Daily News,’ but, 
as Mrs Gore tells us, misses in 
their teens, who had been in- 
oculated with the virus of jour- 
nalism by some mad editor, and 
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were allowed to contribute to the 
great dailies ferocious leading 
articles denouncing the Govern- 
ment of the day. In this respect 
the world fifty years ago seems to 
have been more advanced than it 
is now, or was the speedy promo- 
tion of these young ladies due to 
the fact that they worked without 
remuneration? And the age pos- 
sessed also its New Woman in 
fiction, for the heroine of Mrs 
Trollope’s ‘Life and Adventures 
of a Olever Woman,’ with her 
diary carefully written with a 
view to its being read by other 
eyes, and her insistence on being 
taken seriously, might be the pro- 
totype of Marie Baschkirtseff her- 
self, while her calm calculation on 
—or shall we say after!—marrying, 
that she had now a future before 
her, might have fitted her to 
appear in a novel by Mrs Andrew 
Dean. 

But if the period has many 
points of likeness to our own, it is 
not without strong differences. It 
may seem almost a paradox to say 
that it wasa far more literary age ; 
but if we are to take as a test the 
effect produced by literature upon 
individuals and upon society, this 
was certainly the case, in spite of 
the far smaller number of readers, 
and the costliness of books. “In 
England,” says Mrs Gore, in the 
‘Dean’s Daughter,’ “ official men 
talk chiefly of Melton or New- 
market, ballet-dancers or cooks. 
Except on the day of publication 
of a new ‘Edinburgh’ or ‘ Quar- 
terly,’ or a crack pamphlet, or of 
the opening of the Session, or the 
downfall of a ministry, public mea- 
sures are seldom canvassed among 
those who have enough to do in 
manufacturing them.” The first 
and last charges may still be true 
(we will not venture to assert that 
this is so), but we doubt whether 
there is any public man nowadays 
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who could so much as name the 
day on which the ‘ Edinburgh’ or 
the ‘Quarterly’ comes out, and 
even more whether there is any 
club at which the wealth of wisdom 
contained in their pages would be 
tolerated, though but for twenty- 
four hours, as the sole topic of con- 
versation. And what young lady 
of to-day tries to model her per- 
sonal appearance upon that of the 
heroine of the latest novel she has 
read, as did the Miss Rebecca Lin- 
net of ‘Scenes from Clerical Life’? 


“ Nothing but an acquaintance with 
the course of her studies,” we are told, 
“could afford a clue to the rapid tran- 
sitions in her dress, which were sug- 
gested by the style of beauty, whether 
sentimental, sprightly, or severe, pos- 
sessed by the heroine of the three 
volumes actually in perusal. A piece 
of lace, which drooped round the edge 
of her white bonnet one week, had 
been rejected by the next. ... The 
black velvet, meeting with a crystal 
clasp, which one evening encircled 
her head, had on another descended 
to her neck, and on a third to her 
wrist, suggesting to an active imagina- 
tion either a magical contraction of 
the ornament, or a fearful ratio of ex- 
pansion in Miss Rebecca’s person.” 


In the case of certain heroines 
of recent fiction, flattery of this 
eminently sincere order would be 
unadvisable, if not in the English 
climate impossible ; but it has not 
been our hap to meet with any 
young lady in the habit of practis- 
ing it at all. 

The fiction which exercised so 
powerful an influence over the 
minds of the gentler readers of 
the time may be divided into three 
groups—the Society novel, the 
purely Romantic, and the novel 
of Adventure. The scope of these 
may be more clearly defined by 
saying that the Society novelists 
followed Richardson and Jane 
Austen (at a respectful distance, 
be it understood); the Romantic 
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writers Scott and Mra Radcliffe, 
according as their tastes inclined 
to history or mystery; and the 
authors of Adventure-books, with 
which may be grouped the few 
humorous novels of the period, 
Fielding and Defoe. Some there 
were, like Disraeli, impossible to 
class, for their works generally 
united the first two elements, and 
occasionally included the third; 
while others, like Lytton, tried 
them all in turn, and later types 
as well, 

It may seem surprising to some 
of our readers, who entertain a 
vivid remembrance of the kind of 
fiction supplied to them in youth, 
that we have not allotted the di- 
dactic novel a class toitself. The 
reason is simple: al! fiction, with 
the occasional exception of the 
humorous novel, was didactic — 
professedly and aggressively di- 
dactic. Considering the disfavour 
in which fiction was held by the 
educationists of the time, it can 
scarcely be said that the novelist 
was expected to moralise; but 
moralise he did, whether because 
it was the fashion of. the day, or 
because he sought humbly to 
justify his existence to his stern 
censors, who shall say? We need 
not believe all that their detractors 
say against Bulwer Lytton or the 
Countess of Blessington, to feel 
surprised by the lofty moral tone 
expressed, if not always implied, 
in their works—a tone which was 
so prominent a feature in the books 
of the lady that, as we learn from 
her niece and biographer, “in- 
numerable numbers of the clergy, 
with whom she had no personal 
acquaintance, addressed to her 
letters of compliment and ap- 
proval.” This must have proved 
extremely gratifying to the author, 
even if it strikes a later age as 
scarcely flattering to the dis- 
cernment of her reverend cor- 
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respondents, and we can hardly 
wonder that a spirit of pardon- 
able emulation should have led the 
writer of an inoffensive, if some- 
what involved, historical work 
called ‘The White Mask’ to end 
her book with a quotation from 
Butler's ‘ Analogy,’ and the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘My endeavour has 
been to show in a Romance, in 
the course of which I have taken 
many liberties with the muse of 
history, that there is a retribu- 
tion even here.” This assurance, 
which seems unnecessary if the 
endeavour was successful, recalls 
the conclusion of one of Artemus 
Ward’s most delightful pieces of 
absurdity: “This is my Ist at- 
tempt at writin a Tail and it is far 
from bein perfeck, but if I have 
indoosed folks to see that in 9 
cases out of 10 they can either 
make Life as barren as the Dessert 
of Sarah, or as joyyus as a flower 
garding, my objeck will have bin 
accomplished, and more too.” It 
is evident that the clergy were not 
always to be trusted to find out 
the moral for themselves. Some- 
times, however, they were good 
enough to point it out to the 
general reader, by means of a 
preface contributed to a book, as 
was the case with the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, who is remembered to this 
day chiefly as author of that delight- 
ful book, ‘The Subaltern,’ but who 
was also known to his own genera- 
tion as a novelist and an editor of 
the works of others. In the preface 
to a posthumous novel by a Miss 
Campbell, he apologises for the 
comparatively un-didactic charac- 
ter of the book, when contrasted 
with an earlier one, in terms which 
awaken wonder, not unmingled 
with awe, as to the nature of the 
latter. “Harriette Campbell never, 
indeed, wrote a line, of which the 
tendency was not to improve the 
moral feeling, as well as to amuse 





the fancy of the reader. But in 
‘The Cardinal Virtues’ the incul- 
cation of pure and righteous prin- 
ciples constitutes the staple or main 
ingredient of the work; to which 
the story serves no other purpose 
than that of ornament—the setting 
which surrounds the jewel—full of 
taste and beauty, yet, as compared 
with the jewel itself, utterly value- 
less.” Surely the force of vicarious 
self-abnegation on the part of an 
author could no further go. 

In spite, however, of all the 
moralising of all the novelists, the 
taste of the age continued to be 
corrupt—in fact, if we may trust 
Lady Blessington, who in ‘ Victims 
of Society’ doubles the réles of 
Juvenal and Cassandra, it dete- 
riorated steadily. ‘We live,” 
laments one of the characters, 
“in an age . . . when none but 
exciting subjects have any in- 
terest. Tears are now only shed 
when great crimes are their source ; 
domestic feelings are passés de 
mode; and those who would 
awaken sympathy must dare 
guilt.” This denunciation, which 
seems oddly to echo the diatribes 
of certain lady novelists not un- 
known at the present day, is 
supported by a scathing review 
of the manners ands morals of 
the upper classes in England. 
If we are to credit our author, 
who undoubtedly possessed the 
advantage of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the life she de- 
scribed, to have used the words 
“decent society” at this epoch 
would have been to utter a con- 
tradiction in terms. As with the 
Spartans of old, it was not guilt, 
but its discovery, that was held 
to merit punishment. With the 
laudable object of stemming the 
tide of corruption, Lady Blessing- 
ton depicts a series of incidents 
in aristocratic life, both in France 
and England, which read like 
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nothing so much as selections 
from Sue and De Kock, related 
by a member of the Vigilance 
Society. All the unsavoury de- 
tails are there, but the narrator 
raises his hands and turns away 
his face in horror. No doubt the 
lady wrote her novel in the same 
spirit as that in which she ad- 
vocated the publication by the 
Press of Divorce Court reports, 
thinking that the publicity and 
the revolting details would tend 
to deter others from sinning ; but 
we can scarcely wonder that the 
French, forming their judgment 
on this and similar instances, 
should consider us a nation of 
hypocrites. The good people in 
the book (for there were some 
good people even among the 
English aristocracy) might have 
stepped out of the pages of ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison’—an idea which 
has evidently suggested itself to 
the author. Like the little girl 
of nursery story, the characters 
when they are good are very, very 
good, but when they are bad they 
are horrid. 

And this brings us to consider 
a curious tendency observable, so 
far as we have been able to re- 
mark, in almost all the Society 
novels of the time—and surviving 
to our own days in the writings 
of the author of ‘Nobly Born,’ a 
work which is still, we believe, 
regarded as a classic by factory- 
girls and the pupils in some young 
ladies’ schools — the tendency to 
depreciate the upper classes and 
exalt the virtuous of lower rank. 
Not the poor, be it understood ; 
the poor are cleanly and excellent 
people, who exist merely in order 
to receive charity at the hands of 
the rich, and to accentuate the 
difference between the good hero- 
ine who remembers this peculiarity 
of their position and the bad one 
who neglects to do so. The earli- 
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est attempts at what we may call 
realistic treatment of poverty in 
the era under discussion are to be 
found in Mrs Trollope’s ‘ Michael 
Armstrong’ and Disraeli’s ‘Sybil’; 
but in spite of this new light the 
Society novelists remained shut u 

in their enchanted world. They 
were the heralds of the virtues 
and triumphs of that depositary 
of British excellence, the middle 
class. A peer’s younger son, who 
has made an imprudent marriage, 
and been cast off by his family, 
may be welcomed with open arms ; 
but to be a peer or peeress actually 
in the enjoyment of a title and 
estates is to forfeit immediately 
the sympathies of the author. The 
aristocracy are proud, extravagant, 
mean, profligate, prone to marry 
in their own circle, and to give 
any gifts in their power to their 
own near relations. Hence it is 
only natural that the mere mention 
of a peer should freeze up all the 
milk of human kindness in the 
bosom of the chronicler, for he be- 
longs to a different order of cre- 
ation ; and if it is not allowable to 
contemn and censure those who 
possess what you have not, and 
who profess to be unaware of your 
existence, what comfort have you? 
The philosophic Liberal, nurtured 
in the demi - semi - revolutionary 
doctrines which represented in 
England the most permanent re- 
sult of the great French upheaval, 
held it as an article of faith to 
dislike the aristocracy as strongly 
as he despised the “hands” who 
were demanding remedial legisla- 
tion in factories and mines. And 
yet, with an inconsistency only to 
be found in perfection in your true 
republican, his great desire was to 
force his own way into the society 
which considered itself so far above 
him—an inconsistency which was 
but intensified by the hatred he 
felt to any member of his own 
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class who succeeded in the attempt. 
In Mrs Gore’s novel, ‘ The Banker’s 
Wife,’ it is difficult to say whether 
the author or the aristocratic 
neighbours of the banker, among 
whom he wishes to establish him- 
self, regard his presumptuous 
efforts with the greater disfavour. 
It only adds to the unhappy man’s 
tribulations to find that the old 
Indian officer, whose acquaintance, 
formed through a business connec- 
tion, he has cultivated from mo- 
tives of policy, succeeds where he 
has failed. The Oolonel, who 
went out to India at the age of 
fifteen, and has never revisited 
England until he retires with a 
fortune, is not only ignorant of 
the usages of social life, but speaks 
vulgarly and ungrammatically, and 
yet he is taken up, owing rather, 
we fear, to curiosity than to ap- 
preciation of his good heart and 
kind intentions towards every one, 
by the noble family in whom the 
banker is particularly interested. 
To add that the banker, after 
almost attaining the object of his 
ambition, speculates, ruins him- 
self and his family, and finally 
commits suicide, is merely to show 
that in the Early Victorian era, 
as now, the introduction into a 
novel of a successful business man 
was merely a prelude to his 
financial destruction. 

Of the aristocratic society which 
presented the aspect of a guarded 
paradise to the banker and his 
like, we have no picture that can 
be called sympathetic, with the 
exception of Samuel Warren’s 
sketch of the De la Zouch family 
and their intimates in ‘Ten Thou- 
sand a Year.’ Rather are we 
given to understand that the man- 
ners of the aristocracy towards one 
another were as disagreeable as 
the lack of expansiveness they dis- 
played towards those below them. 
In another novel of Mrs Gore’s, 
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‘ Preferment,’ the hero is endowed 
with an uncle, who, like the Sir 
Charles Tregellis of a later author, 
is unrivalled as the judge of a race- 
horse or as the arbiter of a dis- 
puted bet, ruling as “a sort of 
Lord Chancellor of the realms of 
vice and folly.” This gentleman 
remonstrates with another nephew 
on the subject of his having been 
seen in Pall Mall or Piccadilly 
speaking to his country cousin, 
who added to his guilt by wearing 
a coat made by a country tailor. 
‘‘The moment you have explana- 
tions to make about people,” says 
the careful uncle, “they are not 
fit for your society.” He has him- 
self laboured under a somewhat 
similar incubus, the possession as 
a brother of an Irish Peer, who 
expected his companionship and 
countenance occasionally on his 
visits to London. ‘There was a 
vulgar domesticity about him,” 
says this affectionate relative—“ a 
family coach sort of way of going 
on, which often made him incon- 
venient and ridiculous.” As we 
have touched already upon a pres- 
ent-day novel, we offer no apology 
for quoting from ‘Preferment’ 
another passage dealing with the 
latter end of “ the illustrious group 
which had emerged from obscurity 
in the days when George IV. was 
Regent ”—the Bucks of whom Dr 
Doyle writes with such affection- 
ate enthusiasm. 


“Some,” says Mrs Gore, writing 
thirty or forty years after the Corin- 
thian era, “were in exile —some in 
the grave; some at Calais—some at 
Coventry ; some married to divorcées, 
and estranged from female society— 
some to country heiresses, and lost 
to male society. George Robins had 
disposed of the paraphernalia of a 
dozen or so, whose place remembered 
them no longer—whose snuff-boxes 
were dispersed among the curiosity- 
shops—whose travelling-carriages had 
been bought cheap by retired haber- 
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dashers—whose names were forgotten 
amid their daily haunts and ancient 
neighbourhood, except in the default- 
er-lists of the clubs. Some were 
showing their withered faces and 
knocking knees at Paris — some at 
Naples—some concealing themselves 
in more obscure retreats.” 


The mention in this passage of 
the retreat to the Continent of the 
ruined Bucks reminds us of the 
vast amount of travelling which 
our fathers contrived to effect in 
the infancy of steam. To the 
majority of the characters in their 
Society novels France and Italy 
appear to have been a good deal 
more familiar than their own 
country. This may be partly 
due to the necessity of being in 
the fashion ; but when nearly every 
family had one or more of its 
members permanently settled on 
the other side of the British 
Channel, for reasons connected 
with debts or duels, or other mat- 
ters of equal weight, the severance 
between England and the Conti- 
nent appears to have been much 
less wide than at present. Fashions, 
morals, and fiction from France 
ruled the taste of society ; poetry 
and philosophy from Germany 
formed the mind of the scholar 
and enthusiast. Foreign travel 
was still as necessary a finish to 
a gentleman’s education as in the 
days of Sir Charles Grandison, 
and Greville, Strathern, and Tan- 
cred set forth as a matter of course. 
“Tn our time, you know,” we learn 
from an elderly speaker in ‘ Prefer- 
ment,’ “the grand tour meant 
Paris, Rome, Naples, and perhaps 
Vienna ; now it appears to include 
Russia, Tartary, Persia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and who knows 
what!” Well, nowadays it means 


going round the world, and spend- 
ing a cold season in India, so that 
the fin-de-siécle Briton is in no way 
In spite of 


behind his ancestor. 
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the wideness of these wanderings, 
Scotland and the English Lakeg 
do not appear to have been even 
known to the aristocracy as tour. 
ing-grounds, and Ireland and the 
Irish were regarded by all classes 
with a mingled antipathy and con- 
tempt not found at present, we 
believe, outside the servants’ hall, 
Life within the United Kingdom 
and out of London seems to have 
been considered as scarcely worth 
living, if we may venture to quote 
again from ‘The Banker’s Wife’ :— 


“The noble owner of some fine 
mansion "ongeeg in making it almost 
as agreeable to his guests as a man- 
sion in Grosvenor Square, by bring- 
ing down daily from town the freshest 
London fish and London scandal, the 
last new books and engravings, period- 
icals and caricatures. . .. With the 
thermometer below freezing-point, so 
as to neutralise the effect of any pos- 
sible superiority of atmosphere, and 
imprison the weary guests within the 
over-stoved house, the captives con- 
tinue to smile encouragingly upon 
each other’s suffering, and though 
inexpressibly weary of themselves 
and each other, persist in congratu- 
lating their host on the superior socia- 
bility of a country party in winter- 
time, endeavouring by their laboured 
vivacity to disguise the growing op- 
pression of their spirits.” 


The English love of fresh air 
seems from this to be a plant of 
recent growth. Imagine acountry- 
house party of to-day kept help- 
lessly indoors by frosty weather, 
and reduced to find their sole re- 
creation in the illustrated papers 
and ‘ Punch ’—for to these, we con- 
clude, do the “engravings and 
caricatures” of early Victorian 
days correspond! Even the solace 
of smoking, which is nowadays 
regarded as a necessary of life, 
was not generally available. It is 
true that one of Lytton’s heroes, 
Ernest Maltravers, who has been 
educated at a German univer- 
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sity, smokes a large meerschaum, 
thoughtfully adding to the tobacco 
a gilt pastille, which, as the author 
beautifully remarks, “ adulterates 
the seductive weed with odours 
that pacify the repugnant censure 
of the fastidious ” ; but Lady Bless- 
ington’s Strathern waxes eloquent 
in condemning the practice. Smok- 
ing is a filthy and unbearable 
habit—an abomination. The man 
who smokes shows a fixed disre- 
gard of the comfort of women, 
since whenever he approaches 
them he infects them with the 
noisome odour which clings to 
his raiment, and they, poor things ! 
are forced to tolerate a habit from 
which they naturally recoil in dis- 
gust. Nothing stronger than this 
could be uttered by the Society 
moralist of the present day, and 
it may surprise those from whom 
we hear so much of the superiority 
of our fathers in the article of 
manners ; but the imagination fails 
to conceive the terms in which our 
author would have scathed the 
tobacco-loving propensities of the 
modern man. 

The whole position of women 
in society, in Lady Blessington’s 
opinion, was capable of much im- 
provement. When the censor 
morum of her age is able to turn 
her attention from the vices of the 
great to the needs of the middle 
class, she betrays a keen good 
sense and a modernity of view 
which distinguish her honourably 
from the majority of her con- 
temporaries. French society was 
more punctilious than English, we 
learn, as regarded the behaviour 
of men to women ; but our author 
does not for that reason advocate 
the general adoption of French 
customs. Her wish is to improve 
the status of the unmarried woman. 
Almost alone, she raises her voice 
on behalf of the old maid, who 
had hitherto been regarded with 


pitying contempt, and urges the 
establishment of a system of what 
would now be called “‘dowries for 
daughters,” in order that women 
may not be tempted to marry 
merely fora home. The outcome 
of the state of affairs then exist- 
ing, by which marriage was re- 
garded as the only possible course 
for every woman, whether poor or 
rich, is portrayed in her last book, 
‘Country Quarters,’ in which the 
arrival of a regiment in an Irish 
garrison town is described. The 
young ladies of the place plunge 
immediately into a course of un- 
blushing and unconcealed husband- 
hunting, per fas et nefas. This is 
only what is expected of them, 
and the officers respond with the 
utmost willingness, but with the 
avowed intention of loving and 
riding away. Another side of the 
shield is shown by Miss Catherine 
Sinclair in ‘Modern Society,’ in 
which we see an heiress beset by 
fortune-hunters, while she, not 
loving any of them, calculates, 
with the greatest mnonchalance, 
which of them will be able to 
give her most in return for her 
money. To point the moral, the 
heiress is proved not to be an 
heiress at all, the fortune belong- 
ing in reality to her cousin, the 
type of modest merit, who has 
remained untouched by the excite- 
ment of the scramble for matri- 
mony, and yet succeeds in carrying 
off the hero as well as the heritage. 
Like Lady Blessington, Miss Sin- 
clair was in this matter a reformer 
born before her time, although not 
before she was needed. Another 
book of hers, ‘Jane Bouverie,’ which 
is dedicated to the single ladies of 
England, sets out boldly to tell 
the story of a woman who was 
never married, and whose life was 
nevertheless useful and happy. To 
her, even more than to the some- 
what spasmodic efforts of Lady 
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Blessington, we owe the recogni- 
tion of the truth, which Richardson 
among English novelists was the 
first to preach, that a woman may 
possess an individual, and not mere- 
ly a complementary, personality. 
With regard to the subject of 
female education, with which that 
just touched upon is so closely 
bound up, we obtain numerous 
details from these and other books. 
‘Modern Accomplishments,’ the 
volume to which ‘Modern So- 
ciety’ is a sequel, describes the 
diverse education of the two 
cousins, the one with a view to 
the manufacture of nets, as Swift 
would have said, the other for that 
of cages. Young ladies “ educated 
to be married,” as the phrase went, 
studied much the same subjects as 
their representatives nowadays ; 
but their studies were carried on 
in a somewhat different manner. 
Once the girl had left school or 
the custody of her governess, she 
was continually on view, so to 
speak, in the parlour, engaged in 
drawing or embroidery. Any 
gentleman who happened to drop 
in was considered (such was the 
beautiful humility of the female 
mind at that epoch) to be qualified 
to suggest corrections or improve- 
ments in her handiwork. Whether 
these were accepted or not de- 
pended naturally on whether the 
gentleman in question was a 
desirable parti or the reverse ; but 
when there were several eligible 
suitors in the case, the last state 
of that picture or piece of em- 
broidery would appear to have 
been a confused one. More solid 
subjects were studied in a some- 
what different manner. Says the 
author of ‘Strathern’: “ Mrs Syd- 
ney had assiduously cultivated the 
fertile mind of her lovely daughter, 
no less by bestowing on her the 
best education, than by conversing 
with her ever since her girlhood, 





on subjects selected for conveyin 

instruction and instilling high 
principles.” This method of teach- 
ing opens up interesting vistas of 
possibility. Did Mrs Sydney, in 
vulgar parlance, cram beforehand 
for these conversations on selected 
subjects ? and what happened when 
her lovely daughter asked a ques- 
tion which was beyond the range 
of the maternal reading? Music, 
of course, was an important sub- 
ject of study, and we gather that 
the young lady who played the 
harp was held to possess large ad- 
vantages for the display of a fine 
figure, a shapely arm, and a good 
voice over her whose performance 
was confined to the piano, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini, and Mercadante were 
the favourite composers; Mozart 
was considered graceful, but shal- 
low. In dancing, waltzing was 
held to be inexpedient, if not im- 
moral, and there were some gentle- 
men who refused to allow their 
wives or fiancées to engage in it. 
On the whole, the period seems to 
us of to-day to have been a strange 
one, with many peculiarities in its 
conception of propriety. Gentle- 
men arranged their whiskers in 
public with a pocket-comb, and 
ladies put on lemon-coloured kid 
gloves to sit in their drawing-rooms 
and receive morning callers. The 
lady of whom we are specially told 
this (her gloves were new, which ex- 
cited approving remark) was one 
of those who occupied their leisure 
with embroidery, which must have 
been worked under difficulties on 
this occasion. A gentleman meet- 
ing a young girl in society would 
address her as “ Ma'am”; a peer’s 
daughter called her father “ my 
lord” when relations were some- 
what strained between them; a 
father of lower degree addressed 
his daughter as ‘‘ Miss So-and-so” 
when any one else was present ; 
and ladies called their husbands by 
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their surnames, either with or 
without, generally without, the 
prefix of Mr. But these eccentri- 
cities of nomenclature were few 
and simple when compared with 
those in which the authors of the 
period revelled when they left 
their own time and dabbled in 
history. 

The historical knowledge of the 
Early Victorian era was sadly to 
seek. Historians professed to aim 
at accuracy, and not at pictur- 
esqueness: they succeeded in 
being dull, but they did not suc- 
ceed in being accurate. The 
novelists, if it is permissible to 
make use of a slang phrase, “ went 
one better,” for they extended the 
range of inaccuracy, and in some 
cases attained the picturesque. 
Scott, with all his antiquarian lore, 
set the unprincipled example of 
rearranging history to suit the 
exigencies of romance, and was 
unfettered by any latter-day no- 
tions as to historical truth. Those 
were the times in which the aver- 
age reader took his ideas of his- 
tory from Scott’s novels, and so, 
alas! did the average writer. We 
hope we do not malign these in- 
dustrious novelists; but an exam- 
ination of their work leads to the 
conclusion that their modus oper- 
andi was to fix upon some ancient 
building—it might be a church, a 
castle, or a mansion—inquire from 
the least trustworthy source avail- 
able when and how it was con- 
nected with history, and having 
thus obtained the germ of a plot, 
to throw aside all appeal to au- 
thority, and plunge into a wild 
orgy of melodramatic fiction 
mingled with muddled facts, and 
narrated in the language known 
only too truly as Wardour-Street 
English, Words, names, cost- 
umes, ‘ properties” generally (in 
the theatrical sense), were gather- 
ed from all quarters and added to 
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the confusion, and we find beards, 
whiskers, and trunk-hose alike 
mentioned as having been worn 
in the reign of the second George. 
The worst offender in this respect, 
among the authors whose writings 
have come down to us, was Har- 
rison Ainsworth, whose power of 
falsifying, or, to use a milder 
term, caricaturing history, seems 
to have been inexhaustible. It 
is pleaded in his behalf that his 
books familiarised the multitude 
with the great personages and 
events of our island story; but 
it is to be feared that the famili- 
arity was of a kind to breed con- 
tempt when the actual facts came 
to be studied. To learn that Ed- 
ward Underhill, the Hot Gospel- 
ler, was not the sour fanatic de- 
picted in ‘The Tower of London,’ 
but a cheerful person with a strong 
sense of humour, as is evidenced 
by his extant autobiography, and 
that he was not burnt at the 
stake in Mary’s reign, but died a 
natural death at a good old age 
under Elizabeth, is calculated to 
cause confusion, if not indigna- 
tion, in the youthful mind. The 
novelist of to-day who treated 
history in this fashion would be- 
come the target of every critical 
journal in the country; but so 
far were Ainsworth’s contempor- 
aries from resenting, or perhaps 
even recognising, his faults, that 
they congratulated themselves and 
him on the “stream of historical 
truth” which flowed through his 
fiction. The modern critic might 
also object to the insertion, in a 
prose work, of songs and ballads 
almost on every alternate page, 
introduced regardless of consist- 
ency or dramatic propriety, much 
in the manner of the famous ser- 
enade in Browning’s ‘ Blot on the 
’Scutcheon,’ and to the truly won- 
derful nature of the characterisa- 
tion. . The personages fall in love 
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and out again, transfer their affec- 
tions to other objects, wander in 
and out of vaults and similar 
unpleasant places, go mad, attack 
and kill one another, and appear 
as ghosts, for no reason whatever 
but that the author needs their 
assistance at the moment in a par- 
ticular capacity. In his preface 
to ‘ Rookwood,’ written in 1849, 
Ainsworth gives us some idea of 
his purpose in writing historical 
fiction. 


“The chief object I had in view,” 
he says, “in making the present 
essay, was to see how far the infusion 
of a warmer and more genial current 
into the veins of old Romance would 
succeed in reviving her fluttering and 
feeble pulses. The attempt has suc- 
ceeded beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. Romance, if I am not 
mistaken, is destined slowly to under- 
go an important change. Modified 
by the French and German writers, 
. . . the structure commenced in our 
own land by Horace Walpole, Monk 
Lewis, Mrs Radcliffe, and Maturin, 
but left imperfect and inharmonious, 
requires, now that the rubbish which 
choked up its approach is removed, 
only the hand of the skilful ar- 
chitect to its entire renovation and 
perfection.” 


The modesty of this design is as re- 
markable as its comprehensiveness, 
and it is noteworthy that Mrs 
Radcliffe, and not Scott, was the 
model that the author set himself 
to imitate. To her influence we 
may ascribe the secret panels, 
mechanical statues, sudden and 
violent deaths, charnel-houses, and 
other commonplaces of Ainsworth’s 
world; but it would be unjust to 
visit upon the Salvator Rosa of 
British novelists the blame of her 
disciple’s sins of language. We 
all know that “a little learning is 
a dangerous thing,” and a slight 
acquaintance with the whole 
course of English history, concen- 
trated upon a single period, pro- 


duces somewhat ludicrous results, 
Nothing is ever black in Aing. 
worth’s writings, —it is either 
raven, sable, or jet. A servant 
is a minion when he is addressed, 
a menial when he is spoken of. 
No one is ever told to go any- 
where; the command is always, 
“Hie thee.” A wedding is always 
alluded to delicately as nuptials, a 
girl is a maiden, a father’s father 
is a grandsire. ‘‘ What ho! with- 
out there,” is the recognised mode 
of summoning your menials, and 
the wild “Ha! ha!” of the baffled 
villain or the sardonic hero echoes 
frequently through the pages. 

A sinner also in respect of lan- 
guage is Bulwer Lytton, who in 
his earlier writings carries the 
style of Wardour Street even 
into his novels of fashionable life. 
Like Ainsworth, he has left on 
record his views on the writing 
of fiction in the preface to ‘The 
Last of the Barons.’ Nowadays 
the author intrusts disclosures of 
this kind to his publishers, who 
contrive to indicate the purpose 
of the book and the method pur- 
sued in writing it in the dexter- 
ous puff preliminary which accom- 
panies the advertisements, or else 
he induces a journalistic friend to 
give him a paragraph in his paper 
to the same end ; but fifty or sixty 
years ago he unburdened himself 
in a preface, which was often long 
and substantial enough to serve as 
an apology for his life instead of 
merely for his book. “To my 
mind,” says Lytton, “a writer 
should sit down to compose a 
fiction as a painter sits down to 
compose a picture. His first care 
should be the conception of a 
whole as lofty as his intellect can 
grasp—as harmonious and com- 
plete as his art can accomplish ; 
his second care the character of 
the interest which the details are 
intended to sustain.” Some ex- 
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tremely just remarks follow on 
the subject of composition, and of 
fiction considered as an art; but 
it is a little singular that they 
should serve to introduce a book 
which is by no means one of the 
author’s most successful attempts 
at carrying out his own theories. 
Lytton rarely errs like Ainsworth 
‘in flagrant violation of history ; 
his hap is to light upon epochs 
the events of which are much dis- 
puted, and he exercises his un- 
doubted right of choosing the 
course best suited to his story. 
But his danger lies in the attempt 
to include too many characters, 
and cover too large an extent of 
ground. This leads to a want of 
unity in the design, and to occa- 
sional violent dislocations of the 
interest, while the author turns 
from one group of personages at a 
crisis in their history to treat of 
the fortunes of another. Among 
his historical novels, ‘ Harold,’ we 
think, is the least open to censure 
in this respect, although ‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii’ would probably 
have the popular vote in its favour. 
But although Lytton’s historical 
novels stand high above the gen- 
eral run of similar productions of 
his age, it is not in them, so far 
as our opinion goes, but in his 
tales of mystery, that his peculiar 
talent finds its fittest expression. 
In the power of inspiring sheer 
blood-curdling horror, none the 
less terrible because it is produced 
without the description of any 
tangible object, ‘ Zanoni’ stands 
alone. Mrs Radcliffe, and her fol- 
lower Ainsworth, might revel in 
mechanical devices for moving the 
soul to terror; but the effect of 
such tricks, although they may 
make the flesh creep at the first 
time of reading, is feeble and tran- 
sitory compared with the impres- 
sion left on the mind which has 
fallen under the spell of the 
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Watcher on the Threshold. Here 
nothing is explained away: the 
horror remains as mystic, as in- 
tangible, and as awe-inspiring at 
the last reading as at the first, 
for—and here lies the secret of its 
permanence—while other spiritual 
presences in novels belong to 
special localities or attend special 
persons,—are attached, so to speak, 
to the books in which they occur, 
—the Watcher on the Threshold 
might be encountered by any one, 
might be at the moment in the very 
room with the reader, as he glances 
up fearfully, with the feeling that 
he is not alone. 

Like other authors who have 
struck on a new idea, and worked 
it successfully, Lytton was beset 
by many imitators—or perhaps it 
would be kinder to say that his 
success revealed to others the chan- 
nel which their thoughts had long 
been seeking, and in which they 
might profitably flow. One of the 
most prominent of these followers 
was the Rev. George Croly, whose 
romance, ‘Salathiel the Immortal,’ 
dealt with the fall of Jerusalem, 
interweaving with the history of 
the period the legend of the 
Wandering Jew. We smile to- 
day as we read the extracts from 
laudatory reviews inserted, quite 
in modern fashion, in the fore- 
front of the second edition of 
‘Salathiel,’ and see that the 
‘ Atheneum’ pronounced it ‘one 
of the most splendid productions 
among works of fiction that the 
age has brought forth”; and that 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ saw 
in it the “ germ of perpetuity,” and 
said that it was “ not destined, like 
other works of imagination, to be 
read and forgotten.” But those who 
have read the book in childhood 
will own that, in a_ restricted 
sense, at any rate, the reviewer 
was right, for the chapters which 
treat of such épisodes as the fall 
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of Masada and the siege of Jeru- 
salem can never be forgotten. To 
another follower of Lytton’s we 
have already alluded, Miss Eliza 
Lynn, the author of ‘Amymone, a 
Romance of the Days of Pericles,’ 
and ‘ Azeth,’ a work in which the 
Egyptology of the period is com- 
bined with a kind of theosophy 
(we hope this is not libellous), 
which recalls forcibly the religious 
works of Miss Marie Oorelli. In 
one of Charlotte Bronté’s recently 
published letters, she declines to 
read either book, on the ground 
that extracts from them in reviews 
have presented the author to her 
imagination as a Bulwer Lytton 
in petticoats—“an overwhelming 
vision,” as she very justly ob- 
serves. If the author of ‘Jane 
Eyre’ were alive to-day, we fear 
that the antipathy she anticipated 
would still exist, although for a 
different reason, since the Miss 
Lynn of her day is the Mrs Lynn 
Linton of ours, the sworn foe of 
the New Woman, and the univer- 
sal provider of weapons for those 
who would attack her. Does a 
like development await the lady 
of many editions fifty years hence, 
we wonder ? 

One other historical novelist 
there is belonging to our period 
who cannot be passed over with- 
out a word. The name of G. P. 
R. James is almost a proverb, on 
account of the productiveness and 
wideness of range of his muse, and 
the extraordinary sameness of the 
results. Whether the long years 
of exile in his Italian consulship 
might have been spent more pro- 
fitably if he had written less and 
planned more, is a matter of ques- 
tion with some; but it is almost 
impossible not to believe that in 
such a case, if we had lost in 
quantity we should have gained 
in quality. The inevitable way- 
farer, riding through night and 
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wind to the roadside inn where he 
is fated to meet the conspirators 
in whose schemes he becomes en- 
tangled, might have disappeared oc. 
casionally; and we should scarcely 
have had so many books in which 
a mixture of badly assimilated 
memoirs of the period, unnecessary 
dialogue, and moral reflections, 
masquerades as a novel. To be- 
gin a chapter in the middle of a 
story with a sentence such as this, 
“The fate that hangs over the 
death-doomed race of men appals 
us not,” and to continue in a like 
strain for four pages, without re- 
ference to the thread of the plot, 
is a not uncommon fault which it 
is very hard to forgive. 

Leaving the romance of history, 
we come to that of adventure, 
which is linked with its predecessor 
by the fact that the adventure- 
story of to-day often deals with 
the history of yesterday. This 
was notably the case in the Early 
Victorian era, which had left the 
Napoleonic wars less than five- 
and-twenty years behind, and to 
which the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence lay only in the immediate 
past. Side by side with the novel 
of Society, patronised by would-be 
fine ladies, such as the Mrs Witit- 
terly of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ and 
the historical romance, dear to the 
heart of the young and impression- 
able of both sexes, there grew up 
a school of what might almost be 
called “technical” novels, sea-stor- 
ies written by seamen, romances 
of war by soldiers, and so on. So 
closely interwoven were fact and 
fiction in some of these books, that 
Maxwell, the historian of the Irish 
Rebellion, quotes in his magnum 
opus the description of one of the 
skirmishes of the war which he 
had written as part of the mise- 
en-scéne of one of his ‘Stories of 
Waterloo,’ and no one appears to 
have taken any exception to this 
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somewhat topsy-turvy method of 
- procedure. The ambition to mingle 
history and romance so deftly as 
to make a novel a trustworthy 
chronicle of a campaign, which is 
not dead even yet, as a recent 
conspicuous example has shown 
clearly, was then at its height, and 
the hand of the expert is visible 
also in books dealing with the 
manners and customs of foreign 
nations rather than with recent 
history. ‘One of my chief aims,” 
says the Hon. Charles Murray, in 
the preface to ‘The Prairie-Bird,’ 
“has been to afford you correct 
information respecting the habits, 
condition, and character of the 
North American Indians and those 
bordering on their territory.” The 
locality chosen is worthy of remark. 
North-West America was to the 
novelists of that age what South 
Africa is to those of to-day, and 
boys dreamed of wigwams and toma- 
hawks where now their thoughts 
are busied with kraals and assegais. 
The noble Red Indian occupied 
the place now filled by the lofty- 
minded Zulu, the medicine-man 
that of the witch-doctor, and the 
lean frontiersman from Kentucky, 
instead of the British trader or 
the Boer hunter, held the affec- 
tions of the reader. The Spanish 
Main was still (or, at any rate, a 
polite convention was maintained 
between authors and readers on the 
fact) the haunt of pirates, who 
must now be relegated to the East 
Indian Islands or the China Seas, 
and Turkey, Egypt, and Persia 
afforded a happy hunting-ground 
for the writer who loved the gor- 
geous East, but had not yet dis- 
covered India as a background to 
fiction. The Indian Mutiny, which 
is in request in so many modern 
novels as a means of killing off 
undesirable characters and giving 
the hero rapid promotion, is re- 
placed sixty years ago by the 
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Peninsular War; and since -the 
writer of military stories had no 
Lord Roberts to adore or patronise, 
he dedicated his work to “‘ Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, the greatest 
captain of the age.” ' 
And in this connection we must 
venture to put in a word for a 
much-contemned person, the lady 
novelist, who has long laboured 
under the stigma of ascribing to 
the bold dragoon not merely the 
feelings of ordinary humanity, but 
also a more than human sensibility. 
The lady should be held justified, 
or at least excused, since she fol- 
lowed only where her masculine 
confreres had led the way. The 
novelist, male or female, who was 
bold enough nowadays to represent 
a military man as one-half so 
sentimental as the Peninsular and 
Waterloo heroes of Lever, Max- 
well, and their followers, or as much 
addicted to embracing other gentle- 
men or wiping away a silent tear, 
would become a butt for the 
laughter of the whole civilised 
world. These heroes may, indeed, 
be somewhat prone to act in haste 
and without due reflection; but 
they repent very much at leisure, 
and their reflections after the deed 
is done are both long and very 
frequent. Nor is it only in con- 
nection with their own past trans- 
gressions that they jot down their 
meditations ; for the weather, the 
scenery, passing events or the ab- 
sence of any, and even the time of 
day, will furnish opportunity for 
the exercise of their peculiar talent, 
and they publish abroad their in- 
most feelings, such as an English- 


man of to-day would die rather © 


than make known, with artless 
innocence. We might almost 
adopt the theory which M. Taine 
has broached somewhere in con- 
nection with the age of Elizabeth, 
and suppose that the English 
character has altered in the inter- 
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val; but it is not necessary to go 
quite so far. Not character, but 
fashion, has changed. The Early 
Victorian era was still dominated 
by. the influence of Byron, as its 
predecessor had been by that of 
Rousseau, and the type of hero ac- 
ceptable to the general public was 
that still dear to the lady novelist 
—the dark haughty being, whose 
countenance wears an expression 
of impenetrable gloom. He ex- 
hibits a curious predilection for 
walking abroad on stormy nights, 
wrapped in a large cloak and with 
aslouched hat drawn low upon his 
brows, and thus clad he apostro- 
phises wildly any natural object 
which, in spite of the darkness 
and his hat, may succeed in meet- 
ing his gaze. He has a guilty con- 
science, and lets fall occasionally 
fearful hints as to the nature of 
the deeds which burden it ; but his 
great (perhaps we should say his 
only) delight is to secure a sympa- 
thetic listener—the general public 
will do as well as any individual 
—and proceed to enjoy the luxury 
of confession. One might almost 
say that he experiences an artistic 
pleasure in setting forth the hein- 
ousness of his deeds and the lone- 
liness to which they condemn him ; 
and when his listener is the hero- 
ine, and she pities and forgives 
him, and expresses it as her opinion 
that the dark record may now be 
closed for evermore, one feels that, 
whatever he has gained, he has 
lost two main sources of happiness. 

This was the type which in- 
fluenced the authors of even the 
adventure-books of the day. The 
delight in setting down one’s credit- 
able feelings, the necessity of call- 
ing upon Nature to be partaker in 
one’s moods, and reviling her if 
she did not see fit to acquiesce, 
and the perpetual straining after 
language suited to the greatness of 
the occasion, are all in evidence. 
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And, although the hero declaiming 
against his wrongs is especially 
sublime, yet the hero stooping to 
woo falls little short of him in 
moral dignity. His language, 
under such circumstances, ig 
equally elevated and impassioned, 
and must have proved somewhat 
embarrassing to the heroine, who 
could scarcely be expected, when 
taken by surprise, as of course she 
always was, to be able to summon 
up fitting terms for a reply. What, 
for instance, would be a suitable 
answer to such a request as this /— 


“Lady, the blood that warms me 
is not more vital than the love with 
which I worship you. I would toil 
throughout the life that is unspent, 
even in the bowels of the earth, so I 
might but hope to die beside you at 
last. Lady !—beautiful Ida !—I want 
nothing from you—not even love, 
which comes to all—say only that 
you accept my love, whether it may 
ever be returned or no—say only, 
‘Julian, you may serve me,’ and I - 
will bless you before heaven as I 
kneel.” 


But the heroines are not un- 
worthy of their lovers—save in the 
power of replying suitably to their 
declarations of affection. In the 
book from which we have just 
quoted, a page and a half of close 
printing is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the sister of the gentleman 
whose sentiments were at once so 
lofty and so modest—her face, 
figure, course of life, dress, manners, 
temper, and spirits. We learn that 
she had 


“a magnificent eye. It might have 
done for a genius, and yet something 
whispered to you, while you looked 
upon it, that it belonged only to a 
meek and lowly Christian ; for there 
was a pure depth of innocence, a holy 
and quenchless light of womanly de- 
votion in it, which might have been 
mistaken for poesie, had not the 
simple and disengaged liveliness of 
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her address carried conviction with 
it that her enthusiasm was of the 
happiest and healthiest tone, and her 
reason and principle undimmed by a 
beam from the poisoned atmosphere 
of this world’s passions.” 


In combating thus vigorously the 
imputation of genius, the author 
has contrived to bestow a back- 
handed slap upon Christianity, 
which was obviously not her in- 
tention ; but in other novels of the 
period also it is evident that the 
writers have scarcely succeeded in 
gaining a satisfactory mastery over 
the instrument of language. To 
find a lady not inferior to the one 
just described in charms of person 
and qualities of mind introduced 
in the first instance as ‘‘a young 
female,” is calculated to cause a 
shock. This particular atrocity 
is taken from one of Fenimore 
Cooper’s books; but it is quite 
common to find the ladies of a 
party designated as “ the females,” 
where a modern writer would say 
“the girls.” To atone for this 
error of judgment, however, the 
Early Victorian writer, who is no- 
thing if not gallant, makes all the 
amends in his power by attaching, 
wherever it is possible, the ad- 
jective “fair,” as a kind of insepar- 
able epithet, or after the manner 
of the days of chivalry, to any 
word descriptive of his heroine. 
“The fair passenger,” “her fair 
hand,” “his fair cousin ” (the hero 
and heroine are generally cousins, 
somehow), “the fair rider—artist 
—embroideress—enthusiast,” and 
so on, ad nauseam, are phrases of 
constant occurrence, more especial- 
ly in the works of Captain Arm- 
strong, who was a follower of 
Marryat as a writer of sea-stories, 
the latest in date of which deals 
with the Crimean War. In con- 
trast with the tendency we have 
noted in most of his contemporaries 
to adopt an attitude hostile to the 


nobility, Captain Armstrong, like 
the average Briton, ‘dearly loves 
a lord,” and is not ashamed to 
show his preference. His virtuous 
heroes succeed to peerages and 
magnificent estates, and are de- 
scribed with an affectionate re- 
spect bordering on adoration. 
“ Lord Courtland” is never named 
without his title, although the 
author has been on the most 
familiar terms with him before his 
accession to honours, and when he 
is mentioned as “his Lordship” a 
capital letter is used. 

Another peculiarity common to 
most of the novels of our period is 
the artificiality of their style. It 
is as though the author donned 
the tragic buskin himself in order 
not to be out of harmony with his 
characters, and as though the 
characters were never allowed to 
lay aside their masks even in their 
most solitary moments. In ‘Coun- 
try Quarters,’ the officers, who are 
intended to be a gay and jovial 
set of fellows, joke “wi’ deefi- 
culty,” and in a way that suggests 
dancing on stilts. There is a 
heavy - handedness about the so- 
ciety badinage which is enough to 
make a modern reader believe that 
the actors had grown into a state 
of romantic gloom, and only un- 
bent in obedience to a sense of 
duty and with sadly preoccupied 
minds. The consequences of main- 
taining this tragic atmosphere are 
twofold. Scenes which would con- 
vulse the public of to-day with 
inextinguishable laughter are ac- 
cepted in sad and sober earnest, 
and a false note runs through the 
story carried on at such an un- 
natural pitch. We may be unfor- 
tunate in our reminiscences ; but, 
so far as our experience goes, we 
can only recall a single touch of 
nature, such as would appeal to 
the average man or woman to-day, 
in the whole of the voluminous 
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works of Captain Marryat. This 
occurs in ‘ Settlers in Oanada,’ at 
the moment at which Oaptain Sin- 
clair and Alfred are reconnoitring 
the Indian camp in which Mary is 
a prisoner. The soldier is too 
much excited to keep still, and 
when his friend warns him of the 
necessity for prudence, he replies, 
“ But, Alfred, my good fellow, 
she’s there.” We quote from mem- 
ory; but the reply has always 
struck us as a singular and wel- 
come exception to the forced tone 
of the whole story. 

It is an interesting question 
whether the conventions of the 
Early Victorian novel have not 
descended to the melodramatic 
stage of the present day. If we 
may judge from the testimony of 
so competent a witness as Mr 
Jerome, the charge may be con- 
sidered proved. In both we have 
the feckless hero, with a mania for 
getting into trouble, and a turn 
for tall talk, and the incapable 
heroine, who faints at inopportune 
moments, and exclaims, ‘“ Unhand 
me, sir!” when the villain seizes 
her. We have the comic lovers 
and the ideal peasants, the Child 
(this is a Lyttonian feature), and 
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the stage Irishman. We have the 
prevalence of sudden death, and 
the frequency of murders, forced 
or mock marriages, and bubble 
companies bringing ruin upon their 
shareholders. We have a similar 
lack of humorous perception, al- 
though even the Transpontine 
theatre would, we believe, reject a 
“curtain” such as Lady Blessing- 
ton provides in ‘Country Quarters,’ 
The hero and heroine have been 
long estranged by the usual mis- 
understanding. Having discovered 
his mistake, the gentleman is re- 
turning to his allegiance, but 
suffers shipwreck on his voyage to 
Ireland, and narrowly escapes a 
serious illness as the result of the 
hardships he undergoes. We men- 
tion this in some degree to excuse 
his subsequent procedings, for on 
reaching the lady’s house, and en- 
tering the room in which she is 
seated, he falls fainting on the 
floor. She does not call for help, 
nor even attempt to restore him, 
but faints immediately on his pros- 
trate form, leaving her grand- 
mother to revive them both. With 
this affecting tableau we may fitly 
close our survey of Early Victorian 
fiction. 
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ON THE MARCH—concluded. 


WE return now to the Forward- 
ing Prison at Tomsk, which, al- 
though built in a commanding 
position, produces no marked im- 
pression from the exterior, owing 
to the low character of the build- 
ings which comprise it. Excep- 
tion should, however, be made in 
favour of the large whitewashed 
brick house that, as already men- 
tioned, now fronts the institution, 
and consists mainly of the gover- 
nor’s private residence: one soon 
learns that this, too, like the pali- 
sade, is typical. After the party 
already described had fairly left, we 
went over the prison, which at that 
time lodged a comparatively small 
number of inmates—six hundred 
and eleven being the score chalked 
up on the board at the gate. 
Tomsk rejoices in three prisons, 
the other two being the Gubern- 
sky, a provincial prison for some- 
what heavily sentenced individuals, 
while the Arestantsky is reserved 
for local offenders with milder 
sentences. These, however, do 
not fall to be described here. 

The space enclosed by the outer 
wooden palisade is divided into 
about nine squares unequal in 
dimensions, each of which is par- 
titioned off from its neighbours by 
walls similar to those which sur- 
round the whole. In several of 
these squares one finds prison bar- 
racks, to the number of two or three 
—low wooden structures with red 
roofs and walls. In the centre of 
the principal square stands the 
pretty little church, surrounded in 
part by young birch-trees. It holds 
three hundred persons, and divine 
service is conducted every Sunday 





and on all the important calendar 
days. There was no trace of any 
sort of paving in the courts, only 
the bare soil; but narrow raised 
pathways of planks led in each 
instance from the entrance - gate 
in the wall to the doors of the 
buildings that stood in the square. 

One form of barrack consisted 
of four kameras into which a T- 
shaped corridor gave admittance, 
with a central lavatory facing the 
door—i.e., at the end of the main 
corridor: two kameras opened off 
each wing. <A large lamp built 
high up into the wall, protected 
by grating on the inside, and only 
accessible from the corridor, dimly 
lights each room. The nari or 
sleeping - platforms are arranged 
down the centre of the room : each 
longitudinal half slopes gently up 
to meet the other in the middle 
line, while a shelf above the heads 
of the sleepers is covered with 
their bundles and bags. As we 
went through the building, the 
poor fellows would hurry to the 
square spyhole in the padlocked 
door, guarded by two crossed iron 
bars, to see what was going on: 
any little incident that broke the 
monotony of their prison existence 
was acceptable. The kamera is 
heated by a large stove built 
into one corner. Most of the 
barracks were only double-cham- 
bered, with a diminutive dividing 
corridor. I was impressed with 


the cleanliness of this prison, in 
contrast with that at Tiumen. This 
is of no great consequence, as it 
was one of two instances in which 
I know special preparations had 
been made for the visitors: still 
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it was interesting to see what 
could be done on occasions. When 
one enters a kamera, in response 
to the gaoler’s premonitory shout 
of “ Smirno” (Silence) the men in- 
stantly dispose themselves around 
the wall, dressed in their dark-grey 
frieze coats, and reply heartily to 
the Russian greeting, “ Zdravstu- 
ite” (Good morning). At the head 
of the row—.¢., nearest to the door 
—stands the starosta or elder, who 
is their representative in all deal- 
ings with the authorities. One of 
their number, elected by themselves, 
he is responsible for the general be- 
haviour of the room, and in return 
receives some slight amelioration 
of his lot. There was of course 
no overcrowding at this moment, 
and a young Russian engineer 
who had come with us, agreeably 
surprised by what he considered 
to be the satisfactory state of 
everything, remarked to one of 
the convicts standing by, “It is 
very good here.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
the breaker of the law—‘‘yes, it 
certainly is good, only we wish 
that it were not quite so good, 
and that we were free.” “If only 
they would let me out on Sundays 
to see my friends, I would stay 
here all my life,” observed a prison 
habitué to a friend of mine who 
was visiting one of the Moscow 
jails. 

Many of the prisoners were en- 
gaged in ordinary duties. Some 
were drawing water out of a deep 
well at the bottom of which floated 
large blocks of greenish ice. Others 
were carrying hot water from the 
immense boiler that supplies the 
convicts with the wherewithal to 
prepare the much-loved tea. A 
few were at work in the bakery, 
and a couple were busy in the dis- 
pensary. The different faces were 
a fascinating study. There were 
men who looked as if they had 
never had a chance; others were 


perpetually smiling (some men can 
laugh their way through life); and 
while the countenances of a few 
were pale, haggard, and drawn, 
many seemed villanous, even to 
the hair of their head: very rarely 
you saw asympathetic, thoughtful, 
far less an attractive face. 

The prison fare was that sup- 
posed to be common to a great 
majority of these institutions, con- 
sisting mainly of one substantial 
meal in the middle of the day, at 
which the inmates get as much 
soup as they can consume—com- 
monly shtchi made of cabbage with 
little pieces of meat in it—and 24 
lb. of black bread. A bowl and a 
spoon, together with the mug out 
of which they drink their kvass, 
are thus the only articles that 
require to be washed up after this 
simple dinner. There is an even- 
ing meal about six, at which the 
principal dish is kasha (gruel). 
The convicts also drink tea twice 
in the day, but have to supply 
themselves with the fragrant leaf. 
For the sale of it and other com- 
modities, such as tobacco and vod- 
ka, there is a little store in the 
prison, which the men value. I 
propose to take up the question of 
the prisoner’s fare more fully at a 
subsequent point, for it is interest- 
ing to note how it varies in differ- 
ent quarters with the economical 
tact of the prison natchalniks. 

The hospital occupied two separ- 
ate squares. In one of the buildings 
was a large dispensary, and a room 
for the examination of patients. 
Although the food was superior to 
that which obtained in the prison 
proper, yet the other arrangements 
were not correspondingly good. 
Wards for infectious and non- 
infectious diseases were found 
under the same roof, with merely 
a log wall to divide them. The 
male wards were comfortably full, 
but there were only three female 
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ients. Indeed the number of 
female convicts in the prison at 
that time was not more than 
half-a-dozen, and they had a large 
kamera to themselves. While we 
were in it, one of them came for- 
ward, fell down at the feet of the 
natchalnik, and begged that her 
daughter, who was with the dob- 
rovolnt in a separate building, 
might be allowed to bewith her: her 
prayer was granted. In another 
square were the baths and laundry, 
in which some women were employ- 
ed washing linen under the surveil- 
lance of soldiers. Political pris- 
oners have, of course, their own 
apartments. I was struck here, 
as I had been all along, with the 
gentle, friendly attitude of the sol- 
diers towards the convicts. 

It may be well to describe the 
convict dress somewhat more par- 
ticularly at this point. There are 
two distinct costumes —the out- 
come of the climate. The sum- 
mer outfit is as follows: Next to 
the skin the men wear a shirt and 
trousers of unbleached linen. In 
place of stockings the Russian 
peasant winds rolls of linen round 
his leg much after the fashion of a 
bandage. The convict has to wear 
chains, which are, however, more 
an emblem of degradation than 
anything else. Two anklets are 
riveted on the man’s legs, but be- 
neath them he wears either a 
piece of leather or thick felt (and 
below that his stocking substi- 
tute), so that chafing is impossible. 
The length of chain from one 
rivet to the other is about four 
feet, and the convict commonly 
passes his leathern waist - belt or 
hempen girdle through a middle 
link somewhat larger than the 
rest, and thus supports the weight 
of the chain. But as he walks 
along he is constantly annoyed 
by the continual striking of the 
links against his knees and thighs. 
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Their weight is inconsiderable, 
varying between 5 and 7 Russian 
pounds (the Russian pound being 
slightly under the English pound) 
—1.¢., less than the weight of the 
Berdan rifle that the soldiers carry. 
The khalat or overcoat (with or 
without a belt), which very closely 
resembles a dressing-gown, is made 
of a frieze (soldier’s cloth). The 
common shade is a grey, though 
this is not constant throughout 
Siberia, as it varies from brown 
almost to white. The cap is of 
similar cloth, but is not uniform 
in shape. The summer boots (kot?) 
are light, and may often be more ac- 
curately described as closely fitting 
shoes. As such they are preferred, 
because the boots proper do not 
admit of being laced or drawn to- 
gether at the top except by a piece 
of string outside, and so perpetu- 
ally fill with dust and fragments of 
stone on the march, much to the 
discomfort of the walker. The 
clothes are made in three sizes— 
small, medium, and large. <A dis- 
tinct garb has been lately intro- 
duced for those persons who have 
been arrested on a charge and are 
awaiting their trial or the com- 
pletion of their process. Formerly 
they had to wear the ordinary 
prisoner’s dress, which was felt to 
be somewhat of an indignity. In 
winter, in addition to linen under- 
garments very similar to what 
constitute the summer dress, the 
convicts wear a suit of the same 
frieze as that used for the khalat, 
in place of which each prisoner is 
provided with a shuba (sheepskin) 
and a warm cap with ear- flaps. 
The winter boots, though rough, 
are the high boots so dear to the 
heart of the Russian peasant— 
shapeless, it is true, and often of 
only partially cured leather, but 
an excellent protection against the 
snow. Woollen mits, with leathern 
ones above them, complete the 
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equipment. The habiliments of 
the women, mutatis mutandis, are 
practically the same, except that 
their summer gowns are of some 
plain print, while their head-dress 
consists of a white handkerchief 
bound in a simple manner round 
the head and tied under the chin. 
Women are now never put in 
chains except on very rare occa- 
sions: I did not see a single instance 
of it. Corporal punishment also 
has been abolished for several 
years in their case, mainly owing 
to the philanthropic efforts of 
Madame Narishkine. 

Tomsk, then, is the starting- 
point of the now famous Trans- 
Siberian march. The system 
adopted is known as transporta- 
tion by étape, the latter being 
the name for the small places of 
confinement in which the convicts 
pass a night or two in the villages 
en route. In Western Siberia I 
noticed that the ¢éape was com- 
monly in the village, generally at 
the extreme end of the double 
row of wooden cottages that form 
that interesting community, more 
rarely in the centre; but in Eastern 
Siberia these temporary halting- 
places are commonly situated right 
outside the village on some clear 
space of ground. It is natural 
that one should have a somewhat 
vivid remembrance of the first 
étape that one saw. It was in a 
village far off the main road: a 
great fire had recently devastated 
the community, and the ¢tape was 
one of the few enclosures that re- 
mained untouched. One of the 
buildings that formed part of it 
faced the road, and through the 
bars of its open windows inquir- 
ing faces peered. The dtape at a 
village farther on afforded a more 
convenient object of study. It 
took the form of a square plot of 
ground shut in by a fifteen - feet 
wall of barked and pointed stakes 
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—just such a palisade as sur. 
rounded the Forwarding Prison 
at Tomsk. As in the latter case 
also, it did not run round the 
entire square, for at the two cor- 
ners that stood on the road were 
planted the buildings that lodged 
the prisoners. Each of these 
buildings had thus two walls con- 
tiguous with the stockade. An 
iron-barred gate in the palisade 
between the buildings opened into 
the yard. The déape was empty 
at that moment, but two heaps, 
one of half-charred logs and the 
other of chips and shavings, be- 
tokened the expected presence of 
a party in the near future. I 
should imagine that the square 
was some sixty feet across, but 
the dtape, being off the great high- 
road, was smaller in every partic- 
ular than the usual type. We 
entered the left-hand corner house, 
which was constructed of thick 
beams of wood caulked with moss, 
A short passage, on each side of 
which was a single small room, led 
into the inmost chamber. Of the 
two former, that on the left, 
which was lighted by a single win- 
dow looking out on to the village 
street—if the muddy track which 
ran through its length could be 
dignified with that appellation— 
was the karaiilnaya, or soldiers’ 
quarters. The room opposite, 
which was, however, more of the 
nature of a recess, simply con- 
tained stands for fifteen muskets. 
The third apartment was as long 
as the building itself, and was 
illumined by three closely barred 
windows, two of which, like that 
in the karaiilnaya, fronted the out- 
side world, while the other opened 
on to the court. The interior was 
bare, the walls not even being 
whitewashed, but the general im- 
pression was that of cleanliness. 
Along the far wall from window 
to window ran the nari or raised 
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sleeping - platform, six feet in 
breadth and three above the floor. 
The stove, in this case an iron 
one, stood well out from one of 
the walls, and took up a large 
amount of space in what was only 
a moderately sized room, The 
second building was similar, the 
only difference being that the 
keeper and his family occupied 
what corresponded to the karaiil- 
naya in the first. Also I noticed 
here what was very seldom seen 
in other ¢tapes, its purpose being 
fulfilled by other expedients—viz., 
a wooden bar running along out- 
side the walls of the two houses at 
a distance of three feet from them, 
intended apparently to prevent 
any one from coming close up 
under the windows. 

There are two distinct classes 
of étape, corresponding to regula- 
tions connected with the march. 
They are known as éfapes or full 
étapes, and polu-étapes or half- 
éiapes. The former, as will be 
seen, are much larger and more 
serious establishments, with a resi- 
dent captain in charge, who has 
under him between forty and fifty 
soldiers and two or three subor- 
dinate officers, whose duty it is to 
convoy parties to the next ¢tape. 
That is to say, the usual practice 
formerly was for the necessary 
number of soldiers to convoy a 
party past a polu-étape to the full 
étape immediately beyond that, 
where they handed over their 
charges to the natchalnik there 
resident, who in turn supplied 
the necessary soldiers for the two 
following stages. This arrange- 
ment still holds in part, but is 
being replaced by the infinitely 
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preferable one demonstrated in 
the diagram by which the exchange 
of prisoners takes place at the polu- 
étapes. Thus the number of nights 
during which the soldiers are away 
from their ¢tape station is reduced 
to a minimum, and it will be seen 
that the circulation from any polu- 
étape past the ¢lape to the next 
polu-étape beyond, and back again 
to the starting-point, just occupies 
a week, The number of people 
convoyed from east to west (largely 
composed of returning exiles) is 
only one-twentieth of those escorted 
in the other direction.! The pro- 
portion of one guard to twenty 
exiles, politicals excepted, is gen- 
erally maintained. The prisoners 
march two days out of three—i.e., 
they rest two nights and a day at 
the full éapes, and pass the night 
only at the polu-étapes. 

On the following page is a re- 
production of the first part of an 
actual travelling-paper drawn up 
for a gang marching from Tomsk 
to Irkutsk. From these figures 
it will be seen that the average 
length of the daily march on this 
part of the journey is 224 versts ; 
the average over the six last stages 
is 30 versts, and this is the truer 
figure. 

The daily allowance granted to 
each exile on the march is nom- 
inally 10 kopecks, and to inteli- 
gent? 15 kopecks. As, however, 
14 kopeck are deducted in return 
for hot water supplied to them 
at the éfapes, the actual dole is 
only 8} kopecks in the case of 
the former. The method usually 
adopted by prisoners of all cate- 
gories to militate against the con- 
sequences of this slender grant is 





1 Thus while from February 1895 to 


the same month of the following year 


11,000 persons passed through Krasnoyarsk going eastward, only 667 were con- 


voyed westwards past that town. 


The soldiers’ work is therefore very light so 


long as their faces are towards the setting sun; indeed they often return to their 


étapes empty-handed. 
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Itinerary of the Etapes Wo. J. 


Circulation of the detachments of prisoners from the town of Tomsk to the 
town of Atchinsk, and farther through Eastern Siberia to Irkutsk, and back 
again, they being escorted weekly and incessantly—i.e., each convoy-command 
escorting a detachment to the nearest night-resting (polw) étape, at which the 
exchange of prisoners between the commands takes place. 

















Days OF CIRCULATION OF 7 
Tomsk PRovINCE. ; Convoy. Between which convoys 
Names of the étapes and night- Distance On the On the and at which points must 
resting (polu) étapes. S in versts. outward return take place the exchange 
» P of prisoners. 
journey. 
Tomsk (étape) Tuesday 
Semilujnaya (polu-ctape) . ‘ 31 Monday The Tomsk and Khalde- 
Tuesday Sunday yeva convoys exchange 
Khaldeyeva(étape) . . . 144 | Wednesday Saturday prisoners, commencing 
Friday May 7. 
Turguntayeva (polu-étape) . . 23 | Thursday The Khaldeyeva and Is- 
Friday Wednesday himskaya convoys ex- 
Ishimskaya (étape) . . P 223 Saturday Tuesday change prisoners, com- 
Monday mencing May 10. 
Kolyuonskaya (polu-étape) . ‘ 21 Sunday The Ishimskaya and Pot- 
| Monday Saturday chitansky convoys ex- 
Potchitansky (étape) . 224 | Tuesday Friday change prisoners, com- 
| Thursday mencing May 13. 





that of clubbing together in little 
groups, and so by means of a com- 
mon purse, and the feeling of 
comradeship that impels the more 
fortunate amongst them to share 
their ampler means with their less 
prosperous companions, they get 
along better. It comes hard on 
the man who from any cause, such 
as shyness or unpopularity, is pre- 
vented from joining one of these 
circles, for where the prices of 
food are high he often has to 
be content with very little. 

It is, however, the category of 
exile comprising the brodyagi or 
vagrants which commonly proves 
itself to be the real cause of tribu- 
lation to any gang. This is partly 
due to their numbers, partly to 
their marvellous esprit de corps, 
and partly to the fact that they 
consider themselves to be the 
highest class of prisoner. Their 
contempt for the hard-labour con- 
victs proper, who always march a 
little ahead of the rest of the gang, 
knows no bounds; to them they 





give the nickname of ‘“ grass- 
hoppers.” But if they discover 
that any one of these is traversing 
the trakt (as the great Siberian 
highroad is called) for the second 
time, they treat him with a certain 
measure of respect. Their watch- 
word is freedom, and he is prince 
among them whose tale of bold 
escapes is greatest. So in the 
étapes we often saw men who on 
their own confession were pass- 
ing through for the fifth or sixth 
time, while on one occasion a va- 
grant was called out from the gang 
whom the natchalnik of the dtape 
recognised as now receiving its 
frugal shelter for the nineteenth 
time. 

With a grim sense of humour 
they adapt their names to circum- 
stances, and Ivan the Sufferer who 
trudges along so resignedly through 
the winter snows will appear the 
autumn following at some prison 
gate as Ivan Don’t-Remember, and 
Peter the Patient who toiled so 
manfully during the darksome 
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days in a penal settlement will 
deliver himself up elsewhere after 
the next: harvest has been gathered 
in as Peter Know-Nothing. But 
the period between these two 
dates represents an existence brief 
but ideal,—vagrancy : for consider 
their mode of life. 

So long as the outer world is 
under the sway of the Great Ice- 
King,—when the lone majesty of 
winter’s night is disturbed only by 
the fir-trees groaning beneath their 
snowy burden, or the startling re- 
port of some frost-split stone, or 
the warning howl of a famished 
wolf, and when the day seems lost 
in the night,—so long the brod- 
yaga is well content to live and 
work inside the prison walls, or 
even march towards some far 
destination that he never intends 
to reach. At least he is suffi- 
ciently clothed and passably fed : 
with card-playing and good com- 
pany after the hours of labour, the 
_ days do not drag heavily. But 
there comes a time when the ice 
mantle begins to disappear, and 
the snow weeps off the prison roof 
to the black earth beneath, and 
the trees come ‘out of bondage, 
casting away their chilly fetters, 
and the song-birds rejoice in the 
spring. And one day the now 
wearying brodyaga hears the cuc- 
koo call to his mate, and from 
that moment an irresistible im- 
pulse seizes him, a wild discontent 
transforms the man, and not long 
after at the evening roll-call there is 
no response to the Sufferer’s name.! 
He has countless methods of gain- 
ing the bosom of his beloved Taiga, 
where he lives through the speed- 
ing summer, and subsists on ber- 
ries and mushrooms, roots and 
water. At night he sleeps in the 
shade of the aristocratic cedars, 
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or amuses himself by waylaying 
harmless travellers, even using vio- 
lence if he can otherwise obtain 
no profit for his pains. The peas- 
ants also leave small stores of food 
for them in their summer quarters, 
whither they repair annually dur- 
ing a brief season for the harvest 
and for cattle-breeding purposes ; 
otherwise, when they return some 
months later, the probabilities 
are that they will find the farm- 
stead burnt to the ground, if in 
the interval some hungry vagrant 
has visited it with disappointment. 
The brodyaga, it may be, turns 
westward in the hope of regaining 
the land of his birth, and retraces 
his steps along the great highway, 
from which he can easily slink 
into the forest on either side 
should he wish to avoid his fellow- 
men: at night he may creep into 
a village to beg for a morsel of 
bread, in spite of the dogs baying 
at his heels. But few attain their 
desire: the passportless vagrant 
finds no place where he can rest 
the sole of his foot, and when the 
first of the night frosts in Septem- 
ber heralds the approaching death 
of the year, and it is no longer 
possible to lie out on a mossy 
‘couch, he sees before him one of 
two prospects—a tragic end in the 
woods, or self-surrender at some 
penal station, where, after receiv- 
ing a few strokes with the plet, 
he will again be taken into the 
community. And it is now that 
he finds it convenient to forget 
his past, even to his name, and 
describes himself as Don’t - Re- 
member. Suppose, for example, 
that it is some hard-labour convict 
with a heavy sentence who has 
been thus fortunate with his sum- 
mer holiday: when he gives him- 
self up he will be judged anew, and 





' From this circumstance originates the Siberian name for vagrants as a whole 


—‘“*Generat Kukushka’s army.” 
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a milder sentence for vagrancy will 
be passed upon him, and thus it 
is possible that he may reduce the 
term of his enforced exile very con- 
siderably. The number of these 
vagrants, although decreasing, is 
still so large that the Don’t- 
Remembers are now being-sent to 
Sakhalin, where it is suggested to 
them that they can remain until 
such time as it dawns upon them 
who they are and whence they 
came. 

On the march they used to be 
the domineering factor in every 
gang, principally because they 
always constituted the majority. 
They would form an artel or union, 
each member of which was bound 
to help the other, while the indi- 
vidual who was elected elder or 
starosta of the artel had enormous 
power. They were able to ensure 
that some of their number should 
be chosen as cooks for the gang: 
thus they contrived to obtain for 
themselves the best of what was 
going, and the luckless “ grass- 
hoppers” got what was left over. 
Each of the ¢elyegas provided for 
the transit of women, children, 
and the sick, is supposed to hold 
four persons: whatever places re- 
mained over were commonly as- 
signed to the aged and feeble; but 
this was a matter left in the hands 
of the starosta, and he could put 
them up for auction and sell them 
to the highest bidder. This was 
one of his main sources of income. 
If the brodyagi felt inclined to 
lighten the purse of any more for- 
tunate member of the gang who 
did not belong to their artel, they 
could always achieve this by force. 
A long-standing practice was for 
a brodyaga to plan escape with 
an unsuspecting convict whom he 
knew to be possessed of a certain 
amount of money. Once they were 
safe in the Taiga, the brodyaga 
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would then despatch his accom. 
plice, and live on his money dur. 
ing the summer. 

The custom usually followed 
hitherto, when a gang has come 
within sight of the ¢tape where the 
night is to be spent, is to draw it 
up in a double line and call the 
roll: thereafter the convicts some- 
times make a rush for the open 
gate of the yard, and the crowd 
of three or four hundred struggle 
and fight for the best places in 
the kameras, which thus fall to 
the hardest fist and the most 
brutal tongue. Directly a gar- 
ment or cloth is laid down on a 
spot, an inviolable rule safeguards 
the selected coign from all in- 
truders. But in the old days the 
starosta was often admitted into 
the ¢tape even before the muster- 
roll was called, and it was a 
simple matter for him to appro- 
priate the choicest places for his 
vagrant confederates. An extra- 
ordinary code of unwritten laws 
ruled the vagabond community 
with penalties that did not stop at 
capital punishment, and the older 
men relate how there used often 
to be murders in the dreaded 
Tomsk Peresilni Prison, and how 
all that the authorities could do 
was to carry out the bodies in the 
morning, as the members of the 
artel well knew that a similar fate 
awaited any informant, however 
far he might contrive to remove 
himself from the rest of his artel. 
For the sum of the artels composes 
the body of the vast brodyaga 
community, and one of its mem- 
bers may pay in Eastern Siberia 
the penalty of a misdeed perpe- 
trated against the community or 
some member of it in the West. 
But times have changed much 
since these days. The officials 
have now come to learn the vari- 
ous dodges and subtleties of the va- 
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nts, and the artels have been suc- 
cessfully broken up and rendered 
null by new regulations. And the 
old brodyagt lament that the good 
days of the past are gone, and 
the “grasshoppers” can now raise 
their heads. 

“Early to bed and early to rise” 
is the convict’s rule on the march. 
And so one often found that the 
“grasshoppers” and vagrants had 
already lain down to rest by seven 
o'clock. But many of them prefer 
to sit up and play at cards by the 
light of flickering candles fixed 
high above their reach. And those 
sleep who can, but the timid wake- 
ful ones shudder as they hear the 
coarse excited yells of the card- 
players or the stifled groans and 
sudden cries of those whose crimes 
pursue them even in their dreams. 

Mariinsk is the first town of 
any importance through which 
the convict band passes after leav- 
ing Tomsk. It possesses an un- 
important local prison; but it is 
the étape that demands our atten- 
tion. This is situated half-way 
between the viilage and the new 
railway station. It was naturally 
a full éape, and the caretaker’s 
house, with the soldiers’ quarters, 
stood in the middle of the encir- 
cling stockade, while the gate, 
with its attendant black-and-white 
zigzag - striped sentry- box, was 
somewhat to one side. Two log- 
built houses faced one another in 
the quadrangular yard: each con- 
sisted of two apartments of un- 
equal size. The larger rooms were 
heated by cylindrical stoves, and 
the sleeping-platforms, sloping up 
to meet one another in the middle 
line, extended down the centre. 
In the smalier chambers they were 
disposed along two sides of the 
room. The date of the last white- 
washing was remote, and the light- 

ing seemed insufficient. 
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The étapes are not built on any 
regular plan. Thus in the case 
of a specimen which I visited near 
Kansk, the surrounding wall of 
high pointed stakes, that one had 
come to consider an essential part 
of every étape, was replaced by a 
lower and more simple boundary 
of broad planks lying in the hori- 
zontal, with their ends reposing 
securely in stout intermediate 
pillars. Sentry-boxes at each cor- 
ner might have been considered 
as testimonies to the fact that 
the authorities evidently thought 
escape was easier from such a 
domain. Here also, as a further 
variation, the karaiilnaya opened 
to the outside only, so that the 
soldiers who were required within 
the court had to enter it by the 
gate. All the buildings were 
arranged on one side of the 
yard. Twenty-four men had been 
locked up in a single room, and as 
there was not sufficient space for 
them all on the nari, some had 
laid out their palliasses on the 
floor. These lesser comforts the 
majority of them possessed. In- 
deed, although they are not pro- 
vided with anything of this de- 
scription by the Government, and 
convicts are supposed to have 
the luxury of sleeping accommo- 
dation only on plain deal boards, 
still one very rarely saw a man 
without some species of bedding 
convenience. In this, as in many 
other matters, the laws are very 
humanely enforced, and general 
laxity rather than strict discipline 
struck me with surprise as the 
predominant note of the Siberian 
system. The prisoners here had 
obtained a very fair supply of 
food from the village women who 
come to sell: the numerous rolls 
and ringlets of bread that lay 
about testified to this. The room, 
though small, was well lighted by 
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four windows, and, as I have said, 
overcrowding up to certain limits 
is a thing to which the Russian 
people are quite accustomed. The 
men seemed to be very hearty, 
although somewhat surprised to 
be visited at that late hour by 
a stranger. As usual, one could 
distinguish two or three Tatars 
by a peculiar tendency to keep 
their heads hung down. 

At another ¢éape one saw the 
possibility of originality in the 
management of the system. In 
itself the éape was much like the 
ordinary run of these buildings— 
not particularly clean, and with an 
aggregate of five rooms for the 
convenience of the unwilling tra- 
vellers. The larger rooms, which 
on the natchalnik’s admission were 
intended to accommodate sixty 
persons, lodged considerably over 
that number: they had sufficient 
heating apparatus in two large 
stoves, but the four windows were 
small, The natchalnik had at- 
tempted something in the way of 
organisation. Finding that the 
prices of provisions had risen con- 
siderably, owing to the fresh de- 
mand resulting from the presence 
of railway labourers who were for 
the moment engaged in great 
numbers near that village, he had 
bought up twénty cows, made his 
own bread, cultivated his own 
cabbage, and bought tea in large 
quantities. This he had done out 
of his own pocket as a speculation. 
The money that he received for 
the upkeep of his staff of soldiers 
and for supplying the prisoners’ 
allowance (which is distributed to 
them at each full éape) he retained, 
and furnished them with food in- 
stead. If, however, the exiles felt 
uncertain about the arrangement, 
he let them have their allowance, 
and sold bread to them at the rate 
of 3 kopecks the pound, whereas 





it cost 5 in the village. He said 
that at first the prisoners, being 
shy of such an innovation, gener. 
ally asked for their money, but 
when by report they and others 
came to learn how the scheme 
really worked to their advantage, 
they adopted it and went away 
well satisfied. What the natchal- 
nik strongly insisted on was that 
8} kopecks were not a sufficiently 
adequate allowance under present 
conditions. 

Convicts on the march for the 
first time, prefer the life, after 
what they have experienced in the 
prisons of European Russia. Exist- 
ence is freer, and they have a little 
money to dispose of practically as 
they wish : at the first glance these 
two circumstances seem very invit- 
ing, and outweigh everything else 
in their minds. But those who 
are wise from past experience 
hurry over the march as quickly 
as they may, because the sum-total 
of its miseries greatly exceeds those 
attending the comparatively easy 
life in the convict settlements, 
The natchalnik of an étape is not 
bound to do anything towards the 
maintenance of his charges. The 
village women who come to sell at 
the ¢tapes dispose of their mer- 
chandise at a ransom. 

During last summer there were 
many complaints regarding the 
impossibility of the convicts ob- 
taining the necessary food on their 
84 kopecks a-day. At another 
étape the natchalnik, who had only 
come three months before, was in 
a state of despair as to how he 
was to feed his soldiers, far less 
his prisoners, for the prices of 
food had gone up greatly owing 
to the additional demand, occa- 
sioned as before by the advent of 
navvies. A large party of con- 
victs had just arrived at this ¢tape. 
The majority were busy surveying 
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their new quarters, the first wild 
rush for places in the kameras hav- 
ing subsided. Some were lying 
about in the yard on their khalats 
or on their miserable mattresses, 
adjusting their chains ; others, who 
had flung their greatcoats over the 
somewhat low palisade, were dis- 
posing themselves in a quiet cor- 
ner preparatory to stretching them- 
selves out at full length in the sun. 
Each had his little bundle. Many 
of the gang were in the rooms ar- 
ranging for the evening. Already 
some were reclining on the nari or 
lolling beneath them ; a few were 
smoking. One of the kameras was 
twenty feet broad by fifty in 
length ; the rafter roof was some 
ten feet above us, and daylight was 
admitted by four windows. All 
the ventilation was conducted by 
four narrow slit-like holes in the 
wall leading out to the exterior. 
The atmosphere was stifling, ac- 
cording to our ideas; but even 
among the wealthy merchant 
classes of Moscow the principles 
of ventilation are now only slowly 
being learned. They seldom think 
of opening windows in the summer, 
being so imbued with the procedure 
that has to be followed in the 
winter ; and they will tell you 
that in summer the windows must 
remain shut and the blinds drawn 
in order to keep out the sun. 

The officer in command of the 
étape drew up a list of three 
grounds of complaint, which he 
expressed in a demand for the 
following three things: (1) A 
larger daily grant than 84 ko- 
pecks for the prisoners; (2) an 
extra shirt for each man (the 
allowance is three shirts to each 
man); (3) 15 roubles to white- 
wash his é¢tape. Their only in- 
terest is to show the lines along 
which a Russian officer felt that 
improvement was needed. 
VOL. CLXI.—NO. DCCCCLXXIX. 
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One other ¢éape on the road to 
Irkutsk may be shortly described. 
It was in a very tumble-down 
condition, and the wooden en- 
trance-gate was represented now 
by only a third of its former self 
—‘not very like the door of a 
prison,” as the captain remarked ; 
but he added, ‘“‘I have very little 
money, and so what can I do?” 
There was also a small hospital in 
connection with this ¢tape, which 
was much cleaner and tidier than 
the étape proper. There were only 
two wards, one for women and 
another for men: an iron bed- 
stead with pillow, blanket, and 
mattress completed the rough-and- 
ready arrangements. 

Sometimes we met parties on 
the road. On one occasion it was 
simply a party of women, most 
of them elderly, driving in carts. 
Four soldiers were in charge, and 
everybody was taking matters very 
leisurely. One guard walked in 
front, another in the rear, while 
the remaining pair supported the 
flanks. 

East of Lake Baikal one noticed 
some slight differences in the 
general character of the dtapes 
compared with those farther to the 
west. Almost without exception 
they were now situated on a 
bare patch of ground distinctly 
outside the village at its eastern 
end, so that the convicts traversed 
its whole length on arrival. Thus 
they have an opportunity of ex- 
citing the compassion and generos- 
ity of the villagers. This they con- 
trive to do by uniting to the best 
of their ability in a weird dis- 
cordant chant, the burden of which 
is a cry for mercy intensified by 
realistic word-pictures of the deso- 
lation of their existence. The 
étapes had always a smart appear- 
ance from the outside, and were 
more cleanly within than those in 
22 
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the west, while if the smaller polw- 
étapes sometimes looked lonely and 
anemic, the same could hardly be 
said of the full ééapes, which were 
enlivened by the presence of gym- 
nastic apparatus on a large scale 
for the benefit of the soldiers. 
Piles of sawn birch, the black-and- 
white-striped sentry-boxes at each 
corner, and a similarly coloured 
post that held the Imperial eagle 
aloft, were common to élape and 
polu-étape alike. Both classes had 
dark-red roofs, chimneys of whit- 
ened brick, and the lines of the 
windows were picked out in white 
on the natural dirty yellow of the 
seasoned logs. Often a slight de- 
ception was practised which gave 
the semblance of a sure foundation 
to the dtapes: about three feet 
from the ground the trusty logs 
were discontinued, and planks with 
their broad side in the vertical 
were substituted. In Siberia it is 
no uncommon thing to find the 
log-houses poised on stone founda- 
tions; but the foundation is laid 
last. A square log box, as it were, 
without a lid is erected, and rests 
about two and a half feet above 
the ground on four corner supports. 
The doors and windows are then 
sawn out, and the stone found- 
ation is built in below. So the 
étapes were built, save that their 
foundations are still of wood. 
One other ¢éape in the vicinity 
of the Nertchinsk Silver Mines de- 
serves mention, not on its own 
account—for it had no palisade, 
and the door was sustained more 
by its padlock than the hinges 1— 
but on account of the captain who 
was in charge. Truly the lot of 
the soldiers and officers is often as 
hard comparatively as that of any 
of the convicts. Formerly our 
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friend had been a captain in one of 
the crack Chasseur Guard regi- 
ments, and when the time came 
for his compulsory retirement, he 
was forced to accept this forsaken 
post after the gay life of an officer 
of the guard. The one other person 
in the village approaching his sta- 
tion in life was a nervous little in- 
dividual, who only seemed happy 
when in his uniform with a hand 
on the hilt of his sword: he was 
in command at the post-office. The 
neat habits that the guard officer 
had acquired remained with him 
even in this benighted spot, for 
his few possessions were laid out 
on a table with extreme care and 
good taste. Except for the fact 
that he was a free man, how was 
he any better off than the politi- 
cals who passed through his hands? 
The gentle courtesy of manner that 
should have been expended on the 
subject of a single photograph that 
occupied the centre of the table, 
inscribed with the one word 
“ Manya,” remained with him still, 
as also a calm unmurmuring resig- 
nation. ‘“ Weland [the great smith 
of the Eddas] and the kings of the 
Goths suffered and bore their weird, 
and so may I. The All - wise 
Lord of the World worketh many 
changes.” 

He said that the lowest number 
of soldiers that he was allowed to 
send on to a neighbouring dape 
was four theoretically, and that 
he must send this number even 
with two or three prisoners—one 
being in command while the other 
two go on guard, with a third to 
relieve. He had only one thing of 
which to complain, and it did not 
affect himself. If any of his sol- 
diers should fall seriously ill, he 
would have to send the sick man 





1 It is only fair to state, however, that a new ¢tape was being built to take its 
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either to Srjetensk (150 versts) or 
to Gorni-Zerentui (90 versts) to a 
hospital. ‘I have only castor-oil 
and a little quinine.” 

As already stated, political pris- 
oners who are able to pay their 
way can travel by post. I saw 
only one instance of this. We 
were rejoining the main road after 
having paid a visit to Alexand- 
rovsky Central: about six in the 
evening we had reached a new 
station. The villagers came and 
stood about, gazing admiringly at 
my friend’s kolaska,! and making 
remarks thereon to one another. 
Suddenly the sound of approaching 
bells caused them all to look up, 
and they quickly separated to 
make way for a telyega that was 
being dragged along by a couple 
of Siberian ponies. In front sat 
the driver, and beside him a 
soldier, quite a small man com- 
pared with the long rifle with 
fixed bayonet that lay over his 
shoulder. He was attired in the 
ordinary garb of the convoy guard 
—white linen tunic, dark - green 
trousers, cap, jacket, boots, and 
leathern belt, to which was at- 
tached a very conspicuous car- 
tridge-pouch. Behind him, reclin- 
ing on the baggage which strewed 
the bottom of this cradle-like con- 
veyance, were two men who excited 
one’s curiosity immediately. One 
was enveloped in the grey khalat 
that seems to be always given a 
size too large to each prisoner, but 
with a hat of his own selection ; 
while the other affected a tall cap 
of Astrakhan, a black blouse, and 
dark trousers. It was amusing 
to watch the way in which they 
ordered their military warder 
about, and made him unload the 
cart, as it was necessary to change 
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both vehicle and team. There- 
after they disappeared inside the 
post-house to discuss a cup of tea, 
while their attendant mounted 
guard at the door and adopted a 
very careless attitude, joking with 
the bystanders about his charges. 

Farther on the road that day 
we passed a tiny procession, con- 
sisting of some twenty telyegas: 
the number of convicts was small, 
mainly women. There were, how- 
ever, half-a-dozen men in chains dis- 
persed throughout the cortége. On 
one cart were seated an old woman 
and a soldier, who was chatting 
busily with her; his rifle-butt 
rested on his knee, and the muzzle 
pointed towards the heavens. An- 
other waggon held a man in chains, 
his wife, and two or three small 
children; but the natchalnik of 
the convoy had paid no special 
attention to him —his children 
were a sufficient guard. A third 
cartload of young women was 
willingly escorted by a couple of 
soldiers, who were evidently en- 
livening proceedings for them with 
their coarse witticisms. In this 
extraordinary gang no prisoner 
was walking. There seemed to 
be a large proportion of soldiers 
for the size of the party, so that 
one assumed that the telyegas 
were transporting men of crimi- 
nal distinction. A few waggons 
weighted with sacks and bags 
brought up the rear. 

In attempting criticism of the 
march as a whole, one naturall 
seizes on three points: (1) The food 
allowance; (2) the condition of 
the étapes ; (3) the hospital accom- 
modation. With regard to the 
first of these, one remarks that 
while in ordinary circumstances 
84 kopecks would be quite suffi- 





1A carriage in shape and build like a landau, but with only one hood as in 
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cient, the fluctuations in market 
prices make it imperative that 
there should be no hard-and-fast 
allowance throughout Siberia at 
all seasons of the year. Nor is 
this the case; for it has always 
been customary to grant a higher 
allowance in Eastern Siberia, 
where the prices are dearer than 
in the West. Difficulty seems 
rather to manifest itself in the 
adjustment of the necessary rise to 
the periods of distress. The con- 
sequent state of affairs has been 
extravagantly depicted by a Rus- 
sian writer, who sarcastically adds 
that when once, during a year of 
famine, orders were given from 
headquarters that the daily grant 
should be increased in a certain 
quarter, owing to official delays 
the rise did not come into effect 
till the year after, when again 
there was plenty. Be that as it 
may, this I know for certain, that 
when my companion telegraphed 
to St Petersburg how matters 
stood in the districts already de- 
scribed, General Bogdanovitch im- 
mediately raised the ordinary grant 
from 10 to 15 kopecks. It has 
also been suggested that all the 
food should be bought beforehand 
by the local authorities at prices 
strictly fixed by the Crown: this 
would obviate the annoyances as- 
sociated with the individual dole. 
Farther, if those members of each 
gang whom it elects as cooks could 
be sent on ahead to the ¢étape- 
destination for the night, it would 
be possible to have a good meal 
ready awaiting the arrival of the 
prisoners. 

The condition of the ¢tapes has 
excited comments from all ob- 
servers. Those in the East are in 
vastly better order than their 
Western equivalents, some of 
which are said to date from the 
“thirties.” But to stigmatise them 
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all as enormous gloomy struc- 
tures, “ancient, skeletonised, and 
draughty,” is unfair; many are in 
excellent condition. A large sum 
is spent every year on the recon- 
struction and repairing of ¢¢apes— 
admittedly not enough: at the 
same time the Director says, what 
is only natural and reasonable in 
maintaining, that the Government 
does not feel justified in making 
any great outlay in this particular 
direction, considering that the rail- 
way will shortly do away with the 
need for the greater number of 
these buildings. Still, one cannot 
help remembering that transporta- 
tion by ¢tape antedates all dreams 
of railway enterprise. 

On the subject of the hospitals 
I intend to say more at a later 
period. Any man who falls ill on 
the march is left at the nearest 
town; but as in Eastern Siberia 
it may be more than a hundred 
miles distant, he may suffer a great 
deal before he reaches one. This 
affects soldiers and prisoners alike. 
Moreover, the tiny lazarets that 
are occasionally found at the ¢tapes 
do not as a whole look specially in- 
viting. On the other hand, the 
devices to which the prisoners 
resort in order to obtain admission 
to a hospital of any class is a testi- 
monial of a very high order. 

But the death-knell of this grim 
march has been sounded : hereafter 
the humaner railway will relieve 
it of its horrors. The autumn of 
1896 was to witness the last long 
river-voyage to Tomsk in the me- 
nagerie-like barges. Perhaps that 
crowded floating prison, dragged 
in the wake of a hardly less miser- 
able steamer, that greeted us in 
mid-stream of the Ob on that quiet 
autumn evening, was then making 
its final journey. Perhaps the 
desolate low banks of that cold 
unresponsive river then listened 
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for the last time to the convicts’ 
plaintive melodies, and heard 
strains tender and subdued give 
place in wilder chorus to the reck- 


less motif— 


‘‘ Cease, brother, youngster, 
Thou surely art not a girl ; 
Sing, sing, care will fly away.” 


A provisional arrangement was to 
come into force this year whereby 
the convicts will still be conveyed 
by boat from Tiumen, but only up 
the Irtish to Omsk, at which point 
they will join the railway. At 
Kainsk one got a glimpse of what 
this new departure will mean. 
The brick building that is to serve 
as station had evidently not been 
long completed, and the platform 
was still in process of construction. 
In the lee of this edifice crouched 
a group of convicts, surrounded 
by some fifteen guards. At a sign 
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from the sergeant they rose to 
their feet and commenced singly 
to clamber up into the waggon— 
the last of a short train — that 
stood on the side-line beside them. 
It is hard for one who has not 
seen the circumstances of the 
march to estimate the far-reaching 
benefit to humanity that the Trans- 
Siberian Railway will render in 
this respect. For those exiles 
whose destination is the Silver 
Mines of Nertchinsk, the weary 
march will each year become more 
of a vanishing quantity. More- 
over I should not be surprised if, 
when the railway is completed as 
far as the town of Nertchinsk, the 
need even for it in the capacity of 
convict - transporter will have en- 
tirely disappeared, for one gets the 
impression that we are seeing the 
last phases of a system that is 
passing away. 
J. Y. Simpson. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—PIT-A-PAT, 


“Sue didn’t say that she could 
never care about me,” replied the 
stockbroker, when I asked him 
what he thought. “If she had, 
you wouldn’t see me here now. I 
should have been off to the real 
Rialto; for I’ve got a first-rate 
fellow in the Avenue now.” 

“ Jackson, my enquiry was about 
my own affair. I want to know 
what you think of my chance 
there.” I looked at him severely, 
for this inattention was too bad. 

“ Well, and I gave you a parallel. 
We are almost in the same boat, I 
should say ; though yours is a sort 
of savage canoe, full of Oriental 
fish-tails, no doubt, and liable to 
Vendetta, and many other frightful 
nuisances. To your young mind 
all that too probably increases the 
attraction. But to my mature 
views, there’s romance enough and 
to spare, in a quiet English maiden, 
—sweet, gentle, affectionate, firm- 
principled, and not too sure of her 
own mind. Are they to be despised, 
because you can speak a civil word 
to them, without having a bullet 
through you? George, there is 
more romance really, where you 
know how to behave, than where 
you don’t.” 

‘‘ Can’t see it,” I answered, “ can’t 
see it at all. Is it poetry to take up 
your spoon for pea-soup ?” 

“* Poetry be hanged !” cried Jack- 
son. And as it was only my brother 
who went in for it, when I never 
could make a blessed rhyme, why 
should I stand up for the Muses, 
who had never deigned a glance at 
me? Nevertheless, I was slightly 
shocked, for every man is, or ought 


to try to be, a little above the com- 
mon mark, when he thinks he loves 
something even better than himself. 
And to be above the common mark 
is getting on for poetry. 

“You go your own way, and 
leave me to go mine.” I spoke 
with that elbow-lift of the mind 
which resembles what coachmen 
used to do to one another, when 
they met on the highroad, and did 
not want to raise the whip. ‘“ You 
will see, Jackson, if you live long 
enough, that I shall have a better 
time than you will.” For I knew 
that Grace needed a very light 
hand; though girls had not got 
their mouths just yet, half as much 
as they have now. 

“‘The Lord only grant me the 
chance of it!” he replied, with the 
happy rashness of young men. It 
was not for me to speak against my 
sister ; but I knew all her little ins 
and outs, and I daresay she thought 
that she knew mine. 

“Let me come down to your 
happy valley,” he continued, with 
that contempt of my ideas, which I 
always leave Time to redress, and 
have seldom found him fail to do 
it. “I want to see this perfect 
wonder. Why, Shakespeare him- 
self can have never created any 
heroine to compare with her. It is 
out of possibility, my dear George. 
Bless my heart—lImogen, Portia, 
Miranda, Rosalind, Juliet, Ophelia 
—no, she was weak — Sylvia, 
Helena, half a dozen others rolled 
into one, down in that little hole! 
I want to see her, that I may learn 
to despise the best English girl ever 
born ; or try to pretend to do it, if 
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she won’t have me. Do you sup- 
pose I was born yesterday?” 

When a man carries on like this, 
you may say what you like—though 
you are Solomon’s Mahatma—with- 
out getting a spark of wisdom into 
him. I longed for Tom Erricker, 
who could always float on the top 
of a flood, because he was so light ; 
and in a weak sort of way I had 
wanted him often, not to unload 
my mind upon him—for you might 
as well trust your watch to a float- 
ing bladder—but to -see him look 
buoyant, when my mouth was full 
of brine. But Tom had been sum- 
moned by his electroplating parent 
to fall in love with a very nice 
young lady, whose father made 
dish-covers fluted in the rough. 
Those people had some shooting, 
and Tom thought that he could 
shoot. At any rate, it was better 
for him than the Bar. 

“You shall not come near my 
happy valley” —it would never 
have done for me to encourage this, 
—“remember what you said of the 
hero who lives there. You took 
him for a forger, or a ticket-of-leave 
man,” 

“ Well, I don’t care a fig what he 
is, so long as he gives you satisfac- 
tion. But about Grace—I tell you 
I won't wait. If she kissed her 
hand to me, is not that enough to 
show—lI shall be there to-morrow ; 
but you must not let her know.” 

* Not to-morrow, Jackson. Why, 
it is her butter-day. And if she 
could ever cut up rough, I believe 
it would be the butter, at this time 
of year.” 

“Nota bit of it. Nothing would 
ever make her peppery. And she 
is sure to be at home, and up in 
your part of the premises. That is 
where she looks the most enthralling. 
But don’t let her know, for the 
world, that I am coming.” 

It was fair that he should have 
his own way at last, after giving 
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Grace a luxury of time to think 
about him, since his offer was made 
about ten days ago, when she put 
all the blame of her shilly-shally 
upon me! See how differently I 
did evérything. 

The following morning I gave her 
a hint—for my duty was to her 
first, and long afterwards to Jack- 
son—that peradventure somebody 
in the course of the morning might 
turn up, to have a look at me in 
the harness-room ; but she took the 
greatest pains not to understand 
me, and even put a particularly 
simple jacket on, of buff-coloured 
linen smocked with blue, and a deli- 
cate suggestion of retiring fronds— 
almost like a landscape of forget- 
me-not and lady-fern. But the 
shade of it was nothing in compari- 
son with the shape, inasmuch as the 
latter was our Gracie’s own; and 
everybody knows what that means. 
Only she herself had not the least 
idea about any part of it. All she 
cared for was to get on with her 
work ; so she kept all her body and 
arms in motion, as if she were in- 
tent upon throwing shadows. 

When the butter was coming 
forth, crowned with glory,—which 
the cleverest dairymaid may doubt 
about, as she has to do sometimes 
with a little pat or two inside her, 
—and the long slab of enamelled 
stuff (for we could not afford white 
marble) was tilted so that every 
golden patin could crisp itself with- 
out encroachment, and Grace, like 
a miser telling his moidores, was 
entering the upshot upon a white 
slate hanging by a scarlet ribbon, 
and pondering in her heart with the 
scales behind her, whether she had 
tried to cheat any one more than 
the good of the family demanded, 
suddenly a riding-glove was waved 
inside the door, and its fingers 
went about like bananas on a 
string, because there was no flesh 
inside them. 
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*“Can’t have you now, Joe,” 
Miss Grace cried, with a presence 
of mind that could only be sur- 
passed by the colour presented on 
her cheeks; “come again in half 
gn hour. I am calculating now.” 
As if old Joe Croaker had ever 
even seen a glove! 

“T won’t say a word, if I may 
come in. Oh do let me come in, and 
be calculated too. If I may only sit 
upon a pan upside down, or anyhow, 
quite out of sight in the corner. Oh 
what asweet place! Icould liveupon 
the smell of it. But I won’t even 
go near the lace-edging of a pat.” 

“Mr Stoneman! Is it possible ? 
This is one of my brother’s proceed- 
ings. That I cannot even finish a 
few pounds of butter! George has 
done many inconsiderate things— 
but this seems beyond even his 
temerity !” 

“Miss Cranleigh, I give you my 
word of honour that I have not even 
seen him for the day. In fact I came 
to look for him, to say ‘ Good-bye,’ 
before I start for Venice. One never 
knows when one may come back 
again, you see.” 

“Of course not. There are so 
many lovely things out there. The 
only surprising thing to me is, that 
any Englishman who can afford to 
travel spends so much of his time 
in this commonplace country.” 

“Bat you don’t mean that! I 
do hope, Miss Cranleigh, that you 
have not so low an opinion of your 
own dear countrymen. And the 
dearer ones still, your own country- 
women! Foreign girls are all very 
well in their way. But who with 
a pair of eyes in his head——” 

“You have seen more of them 
than I have, Mr Stoneman. But 
everybody seems to say that they 
are most delightful. And even my 
poor brother George—but I forgot 
—forgive me, I am not supposed 
to know anything of that.” 

“But I do. I know everything 
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about it,” that treacherous stock. 
broker whispered : can any man be 
loyal to his best friend, when in 
love? ‘ What a lucky chance, that 
you should speak of that !” 

‘Excuse me, Mr Stoneman ; but 
I never spoke of anything. Only 
when a mystery is dwelling in one’s 
mind, about one of those who nat- 
urally are the dearest to one, and 
when one’s parents do not con- 
descend—you see what I mean; 
though I really mean nothing.” 

‘Precisely. And with such 
swift intelligence as yours! It is 
not for me to hint at my own 
weak ideas—such a thing as that 
I never do. And when no one 
in the family cares a fig for my 
opinion——” 

“Tt is not at all fair of you to 
say that.” Grace cast down her 
eyes, and then turned away in the 
most bewitching manner. The 
stockbroker jumped up from his 
brown milk-pan ; but she looked at 
him, and he sat down again. 

“ Be careful, Mr Stoneman, for I 
am afraid it has a crack. Sally 
says they cannot make them, as 
they used to do! But as I was 
saying, both my father and my 
mother are thoroughly aware of 
all your good-will. And there is 
not a tenant on the property, I am 
sure——” 

“How can I think about the 
blessed tenants? Though of course 
I try to do my duty to them. But 
oh, do give me a little taste of butter 
after that.” 

“Am I a rogue, that I should 
dare do such athing? Twenty-two 
pounds there, and not a penny- 
weight tospare. And old Mrs Rams- 
horn made a fuss last time. After 
a cigar, how can you taste? Your 
taste must be very far from perfect.” 

“My taste is absolute perfec- 
tion; and that is why— what I 
mean is, why I enjoy this most ex- 
quisite result. But a coward is 
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ever so much worse than a rogue; 
and to shrink from the test is 
cowardly. I could never have be- 
lieved it of Miss Cranleigh.” 

“Very well. But you shall pay 
for what you eat. I will take it 
from one of your own pats, that 
are going to the Hall in half an 
hour. But you must not blame 
me, if it is not first-rate. Slemmick, 
the cleverest man we have, says 
that there is a leaf coming down 
now, which gets between the blades 
of grass, and it is useless for the 
cows to blow at it, for it makes a 
point of getting into their very 
finest butter. George calls it non- 
sense. But what right has he, 
when Slemmick was brought up 
so much more out of doors?” 

“Slemmick is sure to know most 
about it. A man who has never 
heard the names of things, always 
knows most about them. There- 
fore do let me give true judg- 
ment on the butter.” 

“Then you have never heard the 
name of butter!” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! you leave 
one less than a shred of the sound- 
est argument,” was the reply of the 
infatuated stockbroker. ‘‘ Reason” 
would have been the noun to use, 
after a twelvemonth of matrimony. 

“Now you must understand,” 
said Grace, in the flush of that tri- 
umph of intellect, ‘that nothing 
ever tastes its best, when taken out 
of its proper course. No metal 
should ever be used with fresh 
butter. This is a blade of hard 
white wood, I quite forget the name 
of it. But I can easily find out. 
Let me run and ask old Sally. You 
can’t wait? Very well, then I must 
cut it short, and tell you when you 
come back from Venice. But to 
think that I made all of those, and 
the ready money they will fetch!” 

She dropped her eyelids just a 
little, and spread one palm above 
them, as if the dance of pleasure in 





her eyes required veiling ; and then 
she finished her sentence. “It is a 
lovely place, I hear. How nice it 
will be, to be there! How much 
you will enjoy yourself!” 

‘You are quite wrong there,” 
replied Stocks and Stones. “I ex- 
pect to have a most wretched time. 
What do I care for the Stones of 
Venice? I am not going to please 
my very miserable self. You know 
why I am going, Miss Cranleigh.” 

“Mr Stoneman! How should I 
know? I have not the very small- 
est idea!” Oh what a dreadful 
story, Grace! And did you make 
it better or worse, by a blush, and 
quick palpitation of the guilty breast 
that harboured it ? 

“Then I am going for this cause, 
There is somebody in this country 
who has got me entirely under foot, 
and tramples on me every day. 
There is no cure for it, but to run 
away. I have no spirit left. My 
eyes are always on the ground.” 

“Indeed! Well, I have not per- 
ceived that. But if you have no 
will of your own, what else is there 
for you todo? But it seems so un- 
English to run away. You are not 
weak, Mr Stoneman. My brother 
says that you are very strong. And 
he would be only too glad to help 
you. He is too fond of what the 
reporters love to describe as per- 
sonal violence.” 

“Tf it were a man, I might have 
some hope, even without such a 
champion. But when the tyrant is 
a lady, and the most perfect of her 
sex, one against whom it is impos- 
sible to rebel ‘a 

“This does you the very highest 
credit. And it is so unusual. A 
great friend of mine, and such a 
sweet girl, quite adores her step- 
mother. But men—though I know 
so little of them— but I fancied 
that they were apt to feel a kind— 
a kind of prejudice. Narrow, no 
doubt, but violent.” 
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“Tt is worse than fifty step- 
mothers. My step is a quiet sweet- 
tempered woman ; and I wish that 
I saw more of her; but she seems 
to prefer her own relatives. Now, 
as if you did not know what I 
mean! What did I tell you the 
other day?” 

“ A variety of things. And what 
did I tell you? And didn’t you say 
very clearly that you liked me all 
the better for my objections?” 

**No, no. Come, that is a twist! 
I said that I respected your objec- 
tions, but thought them extremely 
romantic, and would live in the 
hope of your trying to get over 
them. May I sit upon this tub, 
and reason with you? Oh how I 
wish I was a dairyman !” 

“My brother George is in love 
with a lady,” said Grace, who never 
saw the way to miss the very worst 
of jokes, “who will want a lot of 
practice, before she can sit down. 
What on earth will he do with her 
when he gives a dinner-party?” 
This was a thoroughly vulgar error, 
as I have shown most distinctly 
above. 

** Poor George, what a fool he is 
making of himself! But no brother 
of yours could ever be a fool. For- 
give me: for the moment I was 
forgetting the great mental powers 
of your family, Miss Cranleigh.” 

“You need not call me that, un- 
less you wish it. I mean at least— 
you need not call me that, so often. 
After all that you have done for us, 
it sounds so formal.” 

‘Bless your kind heart! what 
have I ever done for you? But 
Grace is what I should love to call 
you; Grace, Grace, and nothing 
else. Unless I might add another 
word, beginning with a d——” 

** All words beginning with a d 
are bad. But there can’t be much 
harm in Grace, that I know of. Only 
you shouldn’t say it, very often.” 
“Oh dear, no! Not more than 
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every time I breathe. Very often ig 
superlative. And so are you. And 
therefore I am to say it, every time 
Isay you. So I will; amI nota 
worshipper of the Graces?” 

*‘ You must not say it, every time 
you say me. And I made a dread- 
ful slip, as you must perceive, [ 
wasn’t thinking for the moment, 
And surely you would never dream 
of taking an advantage ‘ 

‘*Now come all they that wish 
me evil; all they that against me 
have imagined a vain thing , 

“What else are you doing your- 
self, if you please? If you would 
only allow me one moment, to ex. 

lain———” 

“Tn the name of the Lord will I 
destroy them.” 

“‘Oh Mr Jackson Stoneman!” 

She looked at him in doubt of 
his ferocity, or sanity; and he in 
high spirits clapped his heels on 
the floor, and sprang up, and began 
to draw nearer. ‘‘No tub will do 
for me. I must have athrone, I 
am the King of the City, and of 
Surrey. Grace Cranleigh has pro- 
claimed it.” 

“Truly you are in a great haste 
to crown yourself. She has never 
done anything of the kind. But if 
to make an ell out of half an inch 
is kingly ——” 

“Tf I did that, I will soon put 
it right. Let me make half an 
inch out of the ell now.” 

“No, no! I insist upon your 
staying where you are. There isa 
little door going out, between these 
two pans; and unless you are quite 
sensible, you will see no more of 
me.” 

“How can I be quite sensible, 
when I see any? Oh Grace, Grace, 
you cannot conceive what a relief 
to me it is, to be able to utter your 
name, with a joy, with a pride, 
with an ecstasy inconceivable!” 

“Mr Stoneman, you are upon 
the Stock Exchange, and a certified 
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dealer—is not that the proper term ? 
Very well then; you don’t deal with 
any property, until you get it.” 

“Don’t we though? Oh Grace, 
if we did not, where in the world 
would our business be? But I 
don’t want to talk shop now at all. 
I want to talk something far out- 
side of that.” 

“‘Shop-windows, perhaps.” And 
then her heart reproached her, as it 
ought to do with one who has made 
a flippant stroke. But he had over- 
done his hit with her as well, and 
had the sagacity to wait for her 
remorse. 

“T did not mean anything rude,” 
she said, edging her own tub a little 
nearer, while the forget-me-nots on 
her bosom danced, like flowers on 
a river, when the mill-stream lifts ; 
“T say things I ought not to say— 
what I mean is, I say things with- 
out meaning them.” 

“Whatever you say is the sweet- 
est of the sweet,” he answered with 
a sigh, that made his waistcoat keep 
the tune; ‘“‘and it is right to re- 
mind me of my distance, Miss 
Cranleigh; because I was taking 
liberties.” 

‘T defy you to say such a thing to 
me again. You have not the least 
idea what I am like, when—when 
I feel that I have been unkind.” 

“Let me know what it is like,” 
he whispered, “ when—when you 
feel that you are getting kind again. 
Oh Grace, Grace, how I do love 
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you!” She looked at him softly, 
and her blue eyes fell; and then 
she spoke submissively. 

“Now don’t pretend to say it; 
you must not pretend to say it—un- 
less you are quite certain. Shall I 
tell you why?” 

“‘T say it a thousand times, and 
I will spend my life in saying it. 
You know it as well as Ido. Cer- 
tain indeed! But tell me why?” 

“Only that I should feel it very 
much indeed, if I were not sure 
that it is perfectly true.” 

There were tears on her cheeks 
—the true playground of smiles; 
neither did they look out of place, 
for there was not much sorrow in 
them. 

To reassure herself, she whis- 
pered something altogether repug- 
nant to the spirit of the Stock 
Exchange, silver, and gold, and 
even jewels. But that blessed 
stockbroker knew the quickest 
way to close transactions. He 
swept back a mint-worth of ductile 
gold from the sapphires whose lus- 
tre was tremulous with dew, and 
he gazed at them gently, tenderly, 
triumphantly, yet not without fear 
and diffidence. ‘All this com- 
mitted to my charge?” he asked, 
with the other arm defining the 
flexuous circuit of his future realm. 

“It may be a very poor invest- 
ment,” answered Grace; “but one 
thing is certain—what little there 
is, is entirely a genuine article.” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A PAINFUL DUTY. 


It is all very fine for those fine 
people, who can carry on like that. 
My sister Grace gave ten thoughts 
to every pound of her own butter, 
for one she could spare to every 
thousand pounds of Stoneman’s 
money. A great weight of cash 
hung against him at first, in the 
scales of honest affection ; but good- 





ness, and kindness, and manly con- 
duct, and bashfulness — thriving 
rather shyly in “the House” per- 
haps, but sprouting more freely in 
our fine air—had gone down plump 
against the adverse weight of a 
metal which we seldom find too 
heavy. Yet people should keep 
their felicity. quiet ; even as a cat 
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(whose name may be akin to it) 
should purr before the fire, in- 
stead of squealing on the chimney- 
pot. 

But Jackson went aloft, and be- 
gan to look down upon me, to whom 
he owed everything, as he surely 
must have known. He chaffed me 
about my Oriental Princess, a sub- 
ject not only too lofty for him, but 
exceedingly painful to me just now. 
For I felt myself out in the cold, as 
it were ; and with all due allowance 
for exalted spirits, there is such a 
thing as good taste; and there is, 
or ought to be, such a thing as 
sympathy. And the deeper a man 
is down in the hole of love, the 
more should the fellow at the top 
desire, and strive (without hooking 
him in the back) to wind him up 
to bank again. However, I never 
let them hear a groan, but en- 
deavoured to content myself by 
meditating on the comparative 
grandeur of my own position. 

Grace was all pity, and flutter, 
and excitement, and very tender 
interest about my state of mind, 
and laid down the law, like the 
Lord Chief-Justice in some very 
complicated Liquidation-suit. But 
when I said to her point-blank, 
“ Very well ; as you have it all so 
clear, let me drive you in mother’s 
pony-trap ; and then you will make 
it all right for me with Sar Imar, 
and with Dariel,” to my great dis- 
gust her answer was, “I am quite 
ready, George—if dear Jack thinks 
it proper.” 

“Dear Jack, indeed!” I replied 
with undisguised contempt, for 
Stoneman had persuaded her to 
drop the “‘son”; or perhaps she 
had made him his own father. At 
any rate, they had found out be- 
tween them that ‘‘ Jack” was of 
higher rank among the novelists 
than his offspring had as yet at- 
tained. However that might be, 
he was her Jack-of-all trades now ; 





and I, who once did everything, 
must be proud of second fiddle, 

That settled all interference of 
theirs. And in truth, I would not 
have let her interfere if a thousand 
dear Jacks had sanctioned it. In 
the flow or ebb of his own affairs, 
let every man paddle his own canoe, 

Inspirited thus, I made up my 
mind that if Harold did not ap- 
pear right early, the proper thing 
for me would be to pay my visit 
without him, for the master of the 
place had clearly said that I might 
call upon him at any time; though 
that would be of little comfort to 
me, unless I might call upon his 
daughter too. And here I con- 
fessed myself quite at a loss, being 
entirely in the dark as to the social 
usages, and the tiptop tone of the 
Caucasus, which must be in a posi- 
tion to look down upon ours. But 
I said to myself, “Shall extreme 
humility bring me to so low a pass, 
that a savage young Osset—what- 
ever that may be—shall trample on 
the British flag? That a swagger- 
ing bully who scorns noble dogs, 
and breaks the legs of lovebirds, 
shall scare a young Englishman 
from his true love, and carry her 
off, and disdainfully treat her, as 
Rakhan his father behaved to his 
mother? Where is my courage, or 
sense of right, or even manly com- 
passion, that I should permit such 
a sacrilege as that?” 

Not only was I warmed by these 
large reflections, but touched up 
also by the little prick of thorns, 
which the May- bloom hedge of 
another fellow’s love-nest some- 
times administers to the plodder 
in the lane. So I came to this 
practical conclusion—take the bull 
by the horns, and have it out with 
him. For this gallant purpose, 
forth I set about two o’clock of a 
November day, with a little drizzle 
in the air, but not what an English- 
man would call a real fog. 
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Perhaps I may have mentioned, 
though I will not be too sure, that 
a little trifle of a brook arises, 
among the few fields which we 
still kept in hand, and contrives 
to make its way, without venturing 
upon noise, but accepting every 
zigzag that any hedgerow offers, 
down the trend of land that goes 
away very mildly, until it gets 
view of a valley. And then there 
are thickets, and corners of halt, 
and windings of the little water, 
and flat beds strewn with the 
season’s leaves, where birds of the 
neighbourhood, or of passage, find 
an agreeable change of diet, or of 
rest when their wings are weary. 
And a man with a gun may geta 
very pleasant shot, if he probes 
this sweet home of theirs warily. 

Even the tiniest brook ever seen 
must lead to something larger ; but 
according to the lie of the land, this 
runnel must wayfare long on its 
own account, before it meets the 
Pebblebourne. Woodcocks are apt 
to be somewhat capricious birds. 
Sometimes we never heard of one 
almost throughout the winter, and 
the next year, perhaps, it would 
come into their heads that there 
was nothing like a happy Surrey 
coppice. This year they had taken 
that correct view of us, and our 
duty was to make it final. So I 
whistled for my favourite spaniel 
Bess, and with my old breech- 
loader on my arm, set off for a 
roundabout walk towards St Wini- 
fred’s. If I had the luck to bring 
down a long-bill, perhaps a fair 
creature might immortalise him. 

After a long rough trudge 
through fern and swamp and 
briary thicket, I heard the mur- 
mur of a larger stream, which 
could be no other than the Pebble- 
bourne. Daylight began to fail, 
and the mist was deepening in the 
valley, so I took a short cut to- 
wards the.ancient walls with my 
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little offering provided. A wood- 
cock, a leash of snipe, and a wid- 
geon, were more than I had ex- 
pected, and a pheasant or two 
would have borne them company, 
if it had been lawful. 

Suddenly from a little glade of 
covert a frightful sound invaded 
me. It was not like the cry of a 
cow for her calf, nor that of a dog 
with a cart-wheel on his tail, nor 
even the fitful palinode of a cat 
upon the roof, suffering deep re- 
morse of love. But if there be any 
organ capable of combining a wail, 
a bellow, a shriek, and a yell, with 
a howl and a moan, and a few other 
indications that all is not perfect 
bliss here below, that instrument 
must have been doing its utmost, 
in the dusky copse before me. My 
pet spaniel little Bess slank away 
behind my heels, and covered her 
eyes with her ears to exclude such 
an audible vision of the Evil One. 
But a man alone, or at any rate a 
member of the human race alone, 
could compass an effect so horrend- 
ous. My blood ran as cold as the 
water in my boots, and if I had 
stopped to think for even half a 
second, right-about-face would have 
been the order. 

But real curiosity must never 
stop to think. With a few rapid 
steps I was over the low stile, and 
stood in the tangled enclosure. 
Like the shrillest fog-screecher that 
has ever been invented, that sound 
led me unmistakeably, until I saw 
a little dark man struggling for his 
life against victorious bondage. He 
was corded to a tree no larger in 
the trunk than he was, so that it 
just filled the hollow of his back, 
his wrists were tied behind it, and 
his feet being lifted high enough 
above the ground to deprive him 
of all leverage, the publication of 
his sorrow was the sole resource. 
The last light of day was rolling, 
rather than flashing, in his helpless 
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eyes; and the cruel distortion of 
his anguished face might have foiled 
his own mother’s faith in him. 
And his yells were not those of our 
language, which can assert itself, 
even in our outcries. 

My impulse of course was to 
rush forward, and succour this poor 
victim ; and I went for it at once, 
although I saw that two strong men 
sat gazing at him. One of them 
was tall and dark, and a foreigner 
all over; while the other was bulky 
and big of limb; and both were 
jeering pleasantly. With my gun on 
the left arm, I pulled out a knife, 
and rushing between them before 
they could rise, cut the cords of 
the captive, and eased him down on 
my shoulder, and lo it was Allai ! 

He uttered a guttural something, 
altogether beyond my philology, 
and picked up his pet little jingal 
from the moss, and was off like a 
hare, before I could speak. When 
I turned round, a man stood on 
either side of me, but not quick 
enough to grasp my arms. I 
jumped back, so as to get the tree 
in front, and cried, “ Fair play, 
you rascals! If you want to taste 
an ounce of shot apiece, here it is 
at your service.” 

The tall man turned away, as if 
that proposal were not much to his 
liking. But the other stood his 
ground, and spoke, as if he knew 
that I would not fire. ‘Who are 
you? What’s your business here? 
Mind your own affairs. We were 
only having a bit of fun.” 

“Well,andsoamI. It is quite 
as good fun to scare two scamps, as 
to bully a helpless little devil.” 

“Right you are,” he exclaimed 
with a laugh, which made me think 
better of him, for he could not know 
that I had drawn my cartridges 
when I left off shooting ; ‘but we 
are not scamps, young man; we 
were performing a painful duty.” 

“You said it was a bit of fun 
just now. At any rate I have 
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stopped it. And if you find that 
a grievance, I will put down my 
gun and meet you. But only one 
at a time, mind.” 

“What an obliging man you 
are! And you stand nearly six 
inches over me. My friend would 
have a better chance with you. 
But he does not understand ‘the 
box.’ You have spoiled our day’s 
work. Who are you?” 

“T have a right to ask that 
question first. I am in my own 
neighbourhood, as you can see, 
But you are a stranger, and doing 
strange things. Tell me your name, 
sir; and you shall have mine.” 

“Fair enough. I am Captain 
Strogue of the British Pioneers. 
Not ashamed of my name, and 
not likely to be; though it is 
better known all round the world 
than at home. You think me a 
coward for tormenting a small 
chap. It only shows your ignor- 
ance of that race.” 

“Tt is not brave to torture any- 
body, Captain Strogue. But that 
is no longer my business. My 
name is George Cranleigh, well 
known about here. What I have 
done I would do again; and so 
would any other Englishman.” 

“Likely enough. But it is un- 
lucky, and you may have done a 
world of mischief. However, I bear 
no grudge against you. Some day 
perhaps you will be sorry for it. 
But where the deuce is the—why, 
hang me upside down, if he has 
not vanished !” 

The Captain seemed eager to do 
the like, and it was not my place 
to stop him. He lifted his brown 
hat to me, and was gone, leaving 
upon me the impression of a man, 
resolute, testy, adventurous, excit- 
able, and perhaps unscrupulous. 

As to the other man, although 
he had not presented himself dis- 
tinctly, what other could he be 
than Hafer, the son of Imar’s sister 
Marva, and now the Chief of the 
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Osset tribe? Although I had not 
seen his face that night when he 
left Dariel weeping (neither had 
I seen it plainly now), the figure 
and carriage and style of dress 
were quite enough to convince me. 
Even in the dark, there had been 
something about that fellow—or 
Prince, as some would call him— 
and about the moral smell of his 
nature, unpleasant, to use the mild- 
est word that I can think of, to 
my plain and simple elements. He 
might be the better man of the 
two, more kindly, more trusty, 
more lovable, and of a_ higher 
stamp, in every way. Never mind; 
I had not the least desire, though 
he were all that, to resemble him. 


And Providence, having made us 
as we are, cannot take it amiss if 
we are satisfied. 

“T shall have a good look at 
him some day,” I thought, “and 
then I am sure to feel that I was 
right. I can have no prejudice 
against him, merely because he has 
dared to look at Dariel. She, who 
takes so long to see what I am, is 
not at all likely to be carried by 
storm, by this fellow’s olive com- 
plexion, and fine nose, and black 
eyes, and sable moustache, and all 
the rest of it. Why, he is a brute, 
and nothing else, however hand- 
some he may try to look! I can 
scarcely believe him to be that 
noble man’s own nephew.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—TREMBLING. 


However, these great reflections 
did not save me from being in a 
rather nervous state when Stepan, 
who was most obsequious now—if 
such a word may be used of such a 
steadfast hero—showed me into 
Sir Imar’s room. And before he 
raised the curtain, he whispered in 
best English, “ Milord, me good 
friend to milord now. Allai worth 
dogs, dogs, all right a hundred 
dogs.” I pressed his hand, because 
he was thus cultivating our dear 
language. 

“Tt is long since I have seen 
you,” Sar Imar began, with his 
kind and cheerful but never joyful 
smile, ‘I began to fear that you 
had taken amiss something of what 
I said the other day. It is diffi- 
cult at such times to consider one 
another. But all right—as Stepan 
says. He is becoming quite an 
Englishman. Did you notice the 
fogle, as you call it, this child of 
the Caucasus has picked up some- 
where? It is the envy of all our 
encampment. What a _ simple- 
minded race we are! But that is 
a material to work upon for good. 


And soon we shall be among the 
heart of it again. What will my 
daughter think of her native moun- 
tains?” 

* But surely,” I answered in a 
melancholy voice, ‘surely you will 
not take her to that frightful place 
—I beg your pardon, to all that 
world of grandeur— when every- 
thing is frozen, and there is not a 
place to sit upon. When there is 
not a flower, not a blade of green 
grass, nor even a tree that is not 
a hump of snow. You may find it 
very nice; but young ladies—Sir 
Imar, have you thought about her 
constitution ?” 

“My young friend, I have; and 
it is as sound as mine. There will 
not be much society ; but has she 
any here? From all that I have 
seen of it, and I lived some time 
in London, society means pretence, 
affectation, jealousy, littleness, stale 
slang instead of humour, slavish 
imitation, contempt of fellow- 
creatures, and cowardly blindness 
to the afflictions of this earth. My 
daughter has no taste for such a 
life as that.” 
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He appeared to me to speak too 
strongly, and too much from a 
primitive point of view; and all 
who set up such a standard as that 
are impatient, and apt to exaggerate. 
But it was not for a country Lubin 
to vindicate the ladies, and I was 
in haste to deal with nearer con- 
siderations. 

“ Perhaps you will be angry with 
me,” I said, “but you have told 
me so much of yourself, that you 
will not regard it asaliberty. Are 
you sure, sir, that you do not im- 
peril your life by returning to people 
so revengeful ?” 

“ As certain as a man can be who 
knows their obstinacy, and the 
power of long tradition. And who 
would wish to harm me now? My 
sister made much for a time of her 
wrongs about the marriage portion ; 
but her wicked husband’s public 
vaunt that he had slain our father, 
and my surrender of all her share 
as soon as she was a widow, must 
have taken the sting from that. 
And as for Rakhan, and his death, 
could she prefer a faithless husband 
to her own twin brother?” 

“Well, you know best, sir. But 
is there not a son of that same 
Prince Rakhan, ‘ Hafer’ you called 
him the other day, who may feel 
himself bound by that fiendish law, 
even if his mother rejects it?” 

‘Yes, and I hope to introduce 
him to you. A young man of what 
you call a rough and ready nature, 
the natural produce of a rugged 
land. Too free-spoken perhaps, 
and apt to give offence to those 
who dislike strong convictions. 
But I hear that among his own 
people he is beloved, and admired 
beyond all example, for his justice, 
mildness, and unbounded generosity. 
The Ossets are not what you have 
in this country, advanced and ex- 
perienced Christians. On the con- 
trary, it is a painful fact that the 
larger half are idolaters; and of 
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them, and of the Christians too, 
not one in ten is far off from a 
thief. ~This makes them thoroughly 
worthy of the deepest British in. 
terest. In going round the globe 
so much, you never care about any 
race that i is beginning to get better, 
Your own, for instance, is nothi 
to you. You can hope for the best 
about them; and believe that the 
Lord, who governs the earth for 
the benefit of the British race, will 
make it all right for the worst of 
you. Upon that point you have 
no misgivings, any more than you 
have about any others, when you 
feel yourselves summoned to im- 
prove the world. But my duty is 
upon a very small scale, and is 
limited to my own people.” 

Great as my reverence was for 
Sar Imar, it was difficult not to 
suspect that some adverse influence 
had been at work with him. 
Hitherto he had always expressed 
a genial admiration of our race, 
which had produced on my part a 
corresponding respect for his un- 
common powers of insight, and 
freedom from foreign prejudice. 
“You have taken a turn against 
us,” I replied with some warmth, 
and looking at him, as I had never 
looked before; “time will show 
who is right, Sar Imar.” 

“ My young friend,” he answered, 
“you are quite mistaken. I am 
not leaving you through my own 
wish. Such quiet days I shall 
never know again, and such kind 
respect for my privacy, even with 
ten feet of snow round my walls. 
For the sake of my countrymen I 
must go. That I cannot do much 
is quite certain; but I hope to 
start them on a better course. For 
years, as you know, I have been 
preparing, and my first chance of 
trying it is come at last. Am I 
likely to speak ungratefully of the 
only land on the face of the earth 
that would receive me, without a 
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thousand mortifications and annoy- 
ances? Why, even your tax-col- 
lectors have been civil.” 

This was a climax of approbation 
which amazed, and by power of con- 
trast puzzled the warmest assertor 
of national virtue. “Surely you 
cannot mean that!” I exclaimed. 
But romantic as he was, he nodded. 
. Now, as you charge me with 

distrust of England, and I may 
have said some ungracious things,” 
he spoke with a smile almost as 
bright as Dariel’s, ‘show your for- 
giveness, my dear friend, by coming 
with me into my daughter’s room. 
We are beginning to put up our 
little possessions, for the journey to 
a rougher place. How many thou- 
sand times shall we regret the hal- 
cyon days in this quiet little vale ! 
But come and have a cup of coffee.” 

“T am not fit to go into a lady’s 
room. I have got about a pint of 
water in either boot. They are 
warranted waterproof, and so they 
won't let it get out again.” 

“We'll soon put that to rights. 
You should wear arabas. Come 
into this passage, and Stepan will 
see to it, and bring you a pair of 
my sandals, I will be with you 
again in a minute.” 

While the faithful henchman was 
pulling off my boots, which was no 
small tug for even his great arms, 
his mind was evidently in a con- 
dition of still more strenuous exer- 
tion. She—if the higher portion 
of our composition lays claim to the 
higher half of gender—was strug- 
gling and rolling and flopping about 
(being over-bulky for lighter pro- 
cess) in quest of some fugitive 
English word, earnestly courted, 
but wickedly coy. 

“Milord, put on more smoke, 
more smoke, Yes, yes, more smoke, 
else be too late. Me good friend to 
milord now. Wicked mens come 
every day. But milord smoke, 
smoke, smoke.” 
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He puffed with his lips and 
panted, as if to impress me with 
the need for a vast fumigation. “I 
want a pipe sadly, my friend,” I 
replied; “but how can I have it 
in a lady’s room?” 

The Lesghian stared at me, and 
stroked his beard, and shook his 
head angrily, as if he had found it 
empty. ‘Stepan fool. No say, no 
say,” he exclaimed as he made off 
to fetch the slippers; but I am 
afraid that I heard him mutter, 
as he turned the corner, “ Inglese, 
dam languidge ; dam languidge, In- 
glese!” In a minute, however, he 
returned, with a broad smile light- 
ing up all his battered countenance, 
as if he had found what he wanted 
in the sandals. 

“Me know now. Stepan big fool. 
Milord put on shteam, shteam, 
shteam! Go ahead! Who’s afeard ? 
Won’t go home till mornin’? The 
gal I left behind me. Nancy is my 
darlin’! Milord know now.” 

“T am blest if I do,” I endeav- 
oured to reply ; but he would have 
no more quenching. In the triumph 
of philology his dignity was lost ; 
and I saw that he must have spent 
at least a day in London. ‘Is the 
Caucasus come to this?” I asked, 
and was glad to see my host return. 

Stepan stood up, and shut his 
mouth in the curtain of his beard, 
like a casement closed under the 
ivy, and looked at me, as if there 
had never been less than a mile of 
moral distance between us. In the 
name of the Lord, where does sham 
end? But I had to do a little on 
my own account. 

Dariel’s room! I had never been 
in the shrine of my divinity till 
now ; and when I was there I could 
look at nothing except her entranc- 
ing presence. She was resting upon 
something—it might have been a 
cloud, for all that I could tell about 
it. The soft light fell upon the 
sweetest face that heaven itself ever 
3A 
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shone upon; and I tried to speak, 
but no words came; neither could 
I look upon her as I longed to do. 
If she had been too much for me 
out of doors, what possibility was 
left me here? 

“ My child,” said her father ; for 
she too was silent—which embold- 
ened me to steal an ecstatic dream 
of the petals of a blush-rose flutter- 
ing on her face—“ my child, I have 
brought our kind friend Mr Cran- 
leigh, who has placed us under so 
many obligations, to say Good-bye, 
or at least Good-night—for I hope 
that we may see him again, before 
we leave. We have taken you a 
little by surprise, I fear.” 

“But it is a pleasant surprise, 
dear father. I was a little—what 
is the proper English word? Mel- 
ancholy? No, I can never be that 
with you. But sorry perhaps, out 
of spirits, is it so? We have been 
so happy in this very tranquil rest.” 

“It is true,” replied Sir Imar, 
as he turned to me; “perhaps we 
shall never have so smooth a time 

It is like the beginning of 
a new life tous. But Dariel knows 
that we must not think of our own 
comfort only.” 

“No, but of our lives—of your 
life, father. What does it matter to 
me where I go? But we are trav- 
elling from a land where you are 
safe, to a country of savages where 
there is no law, but everybody 
burning to kill everybody else.” 

“A pretty description of your 
native land! It is the air of this 
country, Mr Cranleigh. My daughter 
has breathed it so long that she 
believes that there is no other ex- 
cellence under the sun. We know 
that it has some such effect upon 
the natives. But why should it be 
so with a little foreign girl? Dariel, 
my dear, I feel ashamed of you.” 

“Oh, how much better does 
he know than that!” the loving 
daughter exclaimed, as she placed 
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both hands upon his shoulders and 
her face among his beard, whose 
dark cascade spared a silver rill or 
two to glisten through the sable of 
the young abundance; and thence 
she looked at me with a snug 
composure, as if to ask, ‘‘ What do 
you want with passion? This is 
affection if you please. This is all 
that a sweet girl needs.” And then 
she very calmly stroked his mous- 
tache up, and put her lips to his, 
and kept them there, till I could 
almost hope that he might prove to 
have taken a taste of garlic. But 
perhaps if he had, it would have 
been all the same to her. 

“You see what our manners are,” 
said the father with a laugh; “ we 
have not quite attained the proper 
self-command, I fear.” And then 
I had my revenge, for Dariel 
blushed as if she had done an 
outrageous thing, and whispered, 
“Oh, I beg your pardon!” 

It was a lucky thing for her 
perhaps, although a sad one for 
poor me, that her father was so 
close at hand, else how could I 
have controlled myself? For, being 
a little repressed, she turned the 
ardent appeal of her eyes on me, 
quite as if—quite as if I had been 
a member of the family. And 
when I smiled, not reassurance 
only, but most loyal encourage- 
ment, what did she do but glide 
away from papa and sit down by 
the visitor ! 

‘Oh Grace, you are graceful 
enough,” thought I, “for yourself, 
and for any stockbroker. But if 
you want to know how to sit down, 
you must come and see Dariel do 
it.” For she had told Jackson, 
and he in his lunacy thought it 
too good to be kept to himself, 
that her brother George, if he got 
the wife he wanted, would be 
obliged to put her through a course 
of chair-drill, before he could give 
a dinner-party ! 
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How I trembled to find myself 
sitting at her side, indoors, un- 
hurried, with the sanction of auth- 
ority, civilised, waiting for a cup 
of coffee, watching the turn of her 
exquisite hands, nettled by the 
dancing of the clustered hair, 
which drew a veil, always at the 
most provoking moment, over the 
lustrous speech of those myriad- 
flashing and yet ever gentle eyes, 
as the filigree of some crafty jewel- 
ler tempers and deepens the delight 
within! What was there for me? 
Could a common sort of fellow, 
with nothing but rough truth and 
deep worship to commend him, 
dare to suppose that he could ever 
get in there, and be cherished as 
the owner of the heart that moved 
the whole ? 

I assure you that I made a great 
fool of myself; though such an 
assurance is superfluous to any 
man who has ever earned his salt. 
I had just enough sense left to say 
“Yes” or “No,” with a ‘‘ Please” 
in a deep breath now and then, 
and a “‘ Thank you” that took away 
breath altogether. Dariel, who 
was as fit as a fiddle—how those 
low expressions spoil one’s most 
exalted moments !—saw with her 
ill-timed serenity the confounded 
tumult of my system ; and, as she 
told me in the wiser days, felt 
ashamed of herself for enjoying it. 
Ah me! it is not often, in the little 
square-round of human life, that 
we get tossed over the boundaries 
thus, with the profundity of misery 
struggling with the sublimity of 
ecstasy. 

“My dear young friend,” said 
the tranquil Lesghian, who had let 
his eyes follow the lines of his 
beard in amiable serenity, though 
there must have been a stealthy 
smile under it, “few things are 
more gratifying than to have one’s 
own productions valued by those 
who understand the subject, and 
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speak without prepossession. Espe- 
cially when the producer has de- 
parted from general usage, and car- 
ried out his own opinions. You are 
really sure that you admire——” 

“ Admire is too weak a word, 
Sar Imar”—my eyes were still 
upon the charming result of his 
system of education — “ worship, 
love, adore, enshrine e 

“We will put it on the labels 
of our tins, as soon as we have a 
London agency. But only your 
initials, as your friends might not 
approve. I am always at a loss 
for those strong expressive words 
of your language, which now sur- 
vive only in advertisements. My 
dear, put them down in your tablets. 
I defy any soap to surpass them. 
G. C. worships, loves, adores, and 
enshrines the coffee of the Caucasus. 
I am not enthusiastic, Mr Oran- 
leigh ; but next to education, and 
the spread of Christianity, I trust 
to the civilising effects of, com- 
merce, which your nation insists 
upon, perhaps even more strenu- 
ously than the other two great 
agents. The Russians have intro- 
duced the growth of tea, and I 
heartily hope that it may answer. 
But knowing the genius of our peo- 
ple, which certainly is not inclined 
to perpetual toil, I have come to 
the conclusion that coffee, which re- 
quires less constant attention, would 
have a better chance upon our 
Southern slopes, where the summer 
is long and the heat intense. I 
wish I could have seen your 
brother Harold, that universal 
genius, about it. The preparation 
which has so impressed you is not 
from our native berries yet, only 
from the slopes near Tiflis, But 
I hope we shall have our own in 
a few years’ time. And then my 
discovery comes in.” 

For all that I knew to the con- 
trary, I might have been drinking 
bilge-water flavoured with tar and 
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stirred with marlin-spikes. But I 
grasped his hand with emotion, 
and said, ‘‘ No words are adequate, 
Sar Imar.” 

He must have known as well as 
I did—or what would be the good 
of his having ever loved his Oria? 
—that confusion was far too weak 
a word, and fusion itself not strong 
enough to describe the condition of 
my brain. Till Dariel, with one 
precious glance of reserve and soft 
sympathy—as if her father really 
must not claim to be the only one 
having any knowledge of me— 
bowed for me to move a little; and 
oh, she quite hung over me! For, 
being so stupid, I had not moved ; 
and stupidity gets the prize more 
often than the cleverest volatility. 
“Darling!” I whispered through 
her hair; for her father was gone 
to his coffee-grinder, to secure some 
more of my adoration. And Dariel 
only whispered “Hush,” with a 

uiver, but no repugnance. 

“Father,” she said with pure 
presence of mind, as he looked 
round from his grinding, “my 
senestra is a little out of tune; 
but Mr Cranleigh will allow for 
that. Heis kind enough to wish 
to hear me sing; and he thinks 
that my voice is rather agreeable.” 

‘* He is right enough in his judg- 
ment there. But what opportunity 
has he ever had of hearing it?” This 
question made me tremble when I 
thought of my first offence; but 
the nymph answered very bash- 
fully— 

“You remember—the day, dear 
father, when you invited Mr Cran- 
leigh to attend our little service. 
We all sang in our quiet way; and 
he was kind enough to be pleased 
with it.” 

“How could he be pleased? 
They do their best ; and I am al- 
ways proud to hearthem. But, my 
dear friend, it is a frightful noise 
that drowns my child’s soft melody. 
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Englishmen who have travelled 
among our mountains, tell their 
countrymen that all our voices 
are harsh and cackling, guttural 
and disagreeable. Some may be 
so, but not all, and in my opinion 
few of them. I am not a judge 
of music, but I think my child 
sings beautifully.” 

“Oh, father, you have spoiled 
it all. Mr Cranleigh will expect 
wonders. And all I can do is so 
simple; only it sounds nice to 
me, because—because I feel that I 
mean it.” 

“Then your voice must be of 
your own tongue. She can sing in 
English very sweetly; but never 
with the expression which her 
native language brings to her. 
Mr Cranleigh says he would like 
best to hear you in your own lan- 
guage, dear; though he won’t un- 
derstand a word of it. That an- 
cient lay of Inkulluk, I like it as 
well as any. The words are noth- 
ing; but the melody has a tinkle 
like a mountain-stream, which 
modern music seldom has. We 
call it the song of the stork, al- 
though there is very little about 
them in it. If you like it, you 
shall have a prose translation, and 
perhaps your brother will put it 
into verse, for you tell me he has 
even that accomplishment. Now 
try that simple little song, my 
dear.” 

The lovely maiden, thus exhort- 
ed, smiled as she cast back her hair, 
and upon the white rise of her 
breast laid a musical affair of some 
dark wood, having divers strings 
and curves. Lute, zither, mandolin, 
tambourin, lyre, it was none of 
those, and I knew not, neither 
cared what it was, only to watch 
her swift white fingers dancing 
like snowdrops inspired by the 
wind, and her lips like rosebuds 
tremulous. The words were noth- 
ing but sounds to me; yet I knew, 
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by the power she gave to them, 
that whoever could bring them 
home to her would have no cold- 
hearted wife to wed. And this is 
what Harold made of it :— 


Tur Sone oF THE STORK. 


‘When the veil of the mountains is 
lifted by Spring, 
And the voice of the water saith— 
Winter is past ; 
When the stork from Armenia plies her 
glad wing, 
And the ibex lies down, without fear 
of the blast ; 
With a heart that is warm as the 
nest of a dove, 
In the bend of the valley, I wait 
for my love. 


When the splendour of Summer makes 
spangles of the snow, 
And lights with red lilies the gloom 
of the glen ; 
While the forest is flushed with azalea’s 
low, 
And the melody of fountains floats 
through it again ; 
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With a heart that is true to its 
nest as a dove, 

On a lawn of sweet roses, I wait 
for my love. 


When the tempests of Autumn have 
turban’d the peak, 
And the grey shadows hover above 
their stronghold ; 
Yet the fruitage still lingers—a faint 
purple streak, 
And the ripe corn embroiders the 
breastland with gold ; 
Though my heart may be quailing 
at the storm-clouds above, 
Like the harvest, it answers the 
sunshine of love. 


When the mountains are turned into 
caverns by snow, 
And the heavens are black with the 
fury of cold, 
When the spectre of Rakhabat stalks to 
and fro, 
And the gaunt wolf is howling alone 
on the wold ; 
With the ice-crags around us, and 
the avalanche above, 
My love shall not shiver in the 
breast of his love.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—REJOICING. 


When I was going home that 
night, a very strange thing befell 
me, which but for the mercy of 
Providence would have left me 
nothing more to say. Although 
there had been very little chance 
of making sweet speeches to Dariel, 
because her father would not leave 
the room, yet her rich clear voice 
thrilled through me so that I 
scarcely knew what I was doing, 
and resolved to put all upon the 
cast at once, rather than flutter, 
and quiver, and tremble till some 
swaggering foreigner rushed in. 

Modest I was; and think no harm 
to confess it, having never had 
chance to grow out of it, by any 
fat manuring while my roots were 
young. Humble I was; and who 
would not be so, unless he were 
fool enough not to know the differ- 





ence between a mere hulking clod- 
pole and the exquisite perfection of 
the Maker’s finest work? Timid 
too I may have been; and who can 
be surprised, when even a stock- 
broker trembled at our Grace? But 
as for my being a jelly-fish, could 
any such creature have done what 
I did? I held the hand of my 
darling as long as I dared at the 
corner of the passage, when her 
father was looking for a lantern, 
and I said with an audacity which 
frightened me as soon as I had time 
to think of it, ‘To-morrow I must 
know my fate. Will you be in the 
chapel, about three o’clock? Or 
any time, any time ; I will wait for 
hours.” 

“What can make you ask me 
such a thing?” she answered, and 
I said, “‘ Don’t you know, Dariel ?” 
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And she drew back, and whispered, 
“JT will try—if my father has no 
objection.” 

Now it was the thought of this 
that sent me in a most exalted yet 
highly disordered condition of mind 
upon my homeward course. If 
order is heaven’s first law, as some 
one says, the entire code must be 
suspended when the human race is 
in its most heavenly state. To me 
the earth was nothing; and the 
stars alone and the distant sub- 
limity of the sky had any claim of 
kindred. Leaving Bess (who was 
very tired) to the care of Stepan, 
with a careless toss I flung my gun 
upon my right shoulder, and strode 
forth into the darkness. 

Suddenly, as I was marching on 
a ridge of moorland about half a 
mile from the camp, I received a 
most shocking whack under the 
right ear, as if somebody had struck 
me with a big hockey-stick ; and at 
the same moment a flash of broad 
fire started up, and then a roar 
from a clump of bushes just beneath 
me. How I saved myself from 
falling is more than I can tell, for 
I staggered very heavily, and my 
head went round. 

I cannot remember at all what I 
did, much less what I thought in 
this frightful amazement, though 
afterwards I tried to make it out 
more clearly. But I must have 
kept hold of my gun, although my 
right hand was jarred and tingling 
with it, and then I must have leaped 
into the bushy hollow, without time 
enough to realise the peril. And I 
shouted, which was a most stupid 
thing to do; but I know that I 
shouted, because one of the first 
things that fetched me to myself 
was the sound of my own voice. 
But there was no one for me to lay 
hold of, or to let drive at with the 
butt of my gun. The place was all 
silent and empty, and I saw a great 
star shining through the naked twigs 
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from the crown of the ridge I had 
been crossing, and I knew that I 
had been shot at by the advantage 
of that star. 

To the inhabitants of a lawless 
country this may be little to dwell 
upon; but never having been among 
such crooked lines of action, I knew 
not what to make of it. My blood 
ran cold at the enormity of the 
thing ; but without further reason- 
ing I pulled out a brace of car- 
tridges, which I ought to have done 
before entering the hollow, and slip- 
ped them into my old breechloader. 
Then I found that the right hammer 
would not move, and began to per- 
ceive what had happened. There 
was no time to go into that ques- 
tion now. With the left hammer 
cocked, and the muzzle level and 
ready for a snap-shot—though prob- 
ably my nerve would have failed 
me at a fellow-creature—I searched 
every yard of the thicket, and then 
the gully which led to a little water- 
course below. The night, having 
only that big star to help it, was so 
dark and baffling that a dozen men 
might have slipped away without 
leaving me any the wiser; and the 
only trace vouchsafed to me was a 
rustle of some bushes at the bottom 
of the slope where a hedge ran 
along. At this I brought my gun 
to my shoulder, for I might just 
have peppered a man down there, 
and that would have been a cau- 
tion to him. However, on second 
thoughts, I did not fire, for by this 
time I was quite cool again, and 
the blaze might have brought 
another bullet at me before I could 
pop another cartridge in. So I 
marked the spot very carefully, and 
hurried home with gratitude. 

And truly, when I had lighted 
both my candles, and taken a good 
draught of ale to refresh me, I per- 
ceived that my escape had been 
marvellous, and I knelt down and 
thanked God for it ; though I have 
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never been able, as many persons 
are, to believe myself the main 
shareholder of Divine protection. 
A heavy bullet had been fired at 
me with accuracy undeniable. And 
it must have dropped me as dead as 
a stone, passing upward into my 
poor brain, if my own good trusty 
gun had not been on my shoulder. 
Happily for me, the lead had struck 
the lock-plate just above the trigger, 
and failing to enter the steel of 
course, had glanced upward and 
passed through the brim of my hat, 
cutting a groove in the crown as 
well, but touching never a hair of 
my head. My right ear was red as 
a radish from the jar of the stock 
against it, and the spring and tum- 
blers of the lock were jammed ; but 
I soon put them to right again. 

What cowardly and cold-blooded 
miscreant could thirst for the life of 
a harmless, quiet, and unpretentious 
fellow thus? No enemy had I, to 
the best of my knowledge, in all the 
wide world, for the simple reason 
that I never wronged, insulted, or 
looked down upon anybody; and 
whenever I could not get on witha 
man, I let him go his way, while I 
went mine—unless he brought a 
pole across my shins; and even 
then, if he was sorry, I forgave him. 
But one thing was very clear to my 
mind, when I had lighted an eager 
pipe, and dwelled on it (sliding 
along the gentle slope, where a blue 
cloud routs black vapours), that 
no Englishman ever would have 
crawled like that, to pot a brother 
Englishman. 

Then I thought of the sneaking 
shot from the gun of Rakhan, which 
had killed Sir Dadian, when he was 
returning full of joy to his ancestral 
castle; and the thing became al- 
most as plain to me as if the sun- 
light had been poured on it. Cap- 
tain Strogue would never have done 
it; a bravo he might be, but nota 
Thug—if there is any meaning in 
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any man’s eyes.’ But the tall dark 
fellow, that son of Rakhan who 
would not come up to look at me, 
Hafer, who was come to fetch Siar 
Imar, he was the miscreant who 
tried to shoot me. 

Sometimes I have a deep vein of 
discretion, though nobody else per- 
ceives it, and I always feel myself 
below my proper level, when I work 
it. But aman who has just escaped 
foul murder by a hair’s breadth, and 
may meet the like to-morrow with 
the turn of the hair against him, 
must—unless he is weary of his life 
—take some thought of his actions. 
And I felt by no means weary of 
my life, but kindly and warmly in 
love with it, when certain glances 
made it sparkle, like a dewdrop in 
the morning. Not a word must I 
say to any one about that dastardly 
attempt, unless it were to the faith- 
ful Stepan, who might cast some 
light upon it. He had warned me ; 
perhaps he knew that some one 
longed to do away with me. He 
would take it as the natural out- 
come of my intimacy at the camp ; 
and now he approved of ‘‘ milord’s” 
suit, and urged him to put more 
steam on. Probably he knew why 
those two villains had lain in wait 
for poor Allai, and were trying by 
torture to make a traitor of him, 
And Stepan had clearly some reason 
of his own for keeping his master 
in the dark about it. Moreover, he 
was struggling with the English 
language, manifestly for my benefit. 
With this resolution I went to bed, 
and dreamed neither of thickets, 
nor bullets, nor bravoes, nor any- 
thing else that was nasty ; but only 
of sweet Dariel singing the song of 
the stork like a nightingale, and 
coming with white wings to my 
window, where I caught her with 
a pair of reins. 

By this time Grace was in such 
a state of mind about her noble 
stockbroker, that brother George 
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might have fifty holes in his hat, 
or in his head almost, without the 
loving sister coming to brush, or 
darn, or even poultice them. Of 
this I made no grievance, but went 
so far as to be unaware of it; and 
when her conscience began to work, 
I showed her that I had bought a 
thimble, and she called me a heart- 
less molly-coddle. ‘Never mind. 
There are better girls than you who 
can appreciate me,” I answered with 
a superior smile, and she flew into a 
passion. Such is feminine jealousy. 
They want to love some new-comer 
better, yet we are not to know it, 
or to feel the difference. 

Most heartily I wished poor 
Jackson Stoneman only half as 
good a bargain as he fancied he 
had made of it; for the blindness 
of a man in love is to others quite 
ridiculous. And I knew that al- 
though Grace was blessed with 
many of the merits he had inspired 
her with, no one else could think 
her fit to hold a candle to Dariel. 
Yet for the world I did not wish to 
hear any one praise my darling, un- 
less it were her father or myself; 
for it was our business only. 

Upon my way to the sacred place 
where my destiny was to be settled, 
being much before my time, and 
longing to divert my mind (which 
made my legs feel trembling), I 
turned aside to search the covert 
which had so nearly proved my 
doom in the darkness of the night 
gone by. IfI had been as nervous 
then as now, nothing could have 
saved me, for the shock of the blow 
must have thrown me down, and 
the enemy would have leaped up 
and despatched me. Even as I 
had been, full of glorious thoughts, 
and striding in full pride of 
strength, probably I should have 
lost my balance, if my left foot had 
been foremost. And now in the 


broad daylight I was half-afraid to 
examine the dingle, 


But I had 
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brought my gun, that loyal friend, 
now as fit for work as ever, and 
both barrels loaded with duckshot, 
If that miscreant’s gun had been 
loaded so—but those thundering 
villains are no sportsmen. 

At once I discovered the place 
where he had crouched, and a com- 
fortable lair he had made of it, less 
than twelve yards from the path by 
which he expected me. But the 
ground being strewn with leaves, 
wherever it. was not covered with 
grass or tangle, no footprints could 
be descried, either there or further 
down the dingle; and I was at the 
point of abandoning my search, 
when a little brown disk, like a 
piece of stamped leather, attracted 
my attention. It was hanging on 
some twigs about a yard from the 
ground, in a line between the lurk- 
ing-place and the spot where I had 
been when the bullet staggered me, 
and at first I took it for a large 
thick leaf. And a leaf it was, but 
not of any tree or shrub that I had 
ever met with; and I perceived 
that it was streaked with black, 
and smelled very strongly of gun- 
powder. Beyond any doubt, it 
had been used as a patch or wrap- 
ping for the leaden ball that was 
meant to send me to another world, 
and parts of it were scorched or 
singed by the explosion. I could 
even see the impress of the iron 
cap belonging to the heavy ramrod, 
by which it had been driven down 
the rifle-barrel, and on the other 
side might be traced the convexity 
of the bullet which had been en- 
closed. "What leaf could this be! 
It was thicker and tougher than 
any English leaf I knew, as well 
as different in shape and texture. 
Tearing a fibre from the cleanest 
part I laid it on my tongue, and 
was surprised by a strong and 
peculiar aroma. After packing it 
carefully in a letter from Tom 
Erricker which happened to be 
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in my pocket, I went on my way 
towards the ruins of the chapel, 
having made up my mind to en- 
quire at Kew, where I knew a noble 
botanist, what tree was likely to 
produce that leathery and spicy 
foliage. 

But this and every other thought 
of things around me and of myself 
were far from any mind of mine— 
if mind at all remained to me, as I 
sat upon an ancient stone begirt 
with fern and lycopod, and sandalled 
with soft moss rosetted here and 
there with ivy braids. All such 
things are soothing ; and there also 
seemed to be an ancient air, pro- 
ceeding from the memory of holy 
monks, who never pretended to be 
better than they were, because they 
saw no need of it. Hereupon I 
began to fear, as a few dead leaves 
went by me, that I should not have 
appointed this cold and holy spot 
for speaking of an everyday affair 
like love. But, without another 
word, I was strengthened greatly ; 
the very argument against me took 
my part. True love is a sacred 
thing, as the Lord Himself ordained 
it ; and a place of ancient reverence, 
with the sky alone to roof it, suited 
well for that which is the loftiest of 
the human state. 

Perhaps the maiden had some 
thoughts a little like my own, but 
better, larger, and less tumultuous. 
I was not in a fit condition to know 
exactly what she did; and I even 
pretended to know less than eyes 
and heart brought home to me. I 
only knew that she was there, and 
for a little time I felt afraid to wish 
for any more than that. 

She, to my delight and glory, 
trembled, and tried to look away, as 
if she shared my fear, but begged 
me to let it go on a little longer. 
Then as I caught her hand, and 
raised it very gently and reverently, 
good manners compelled her to 
show surprise, and to cast an en- 
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quiring glance at me. “ Don’t 
go,” I said; “if you only knew 
—but I never shall be able to 
make you know.” 

“‘Tt would not be right for me to 
go, when my father ordered me to 
come.” 

“Because he knows why. And 
he gave me leave to say what you 
know already. Oh Dariel, what is 
the good of talking? You knowall 
about it. Ever since that blessed 
moment, when I first caught sight 
of you di 

“Through the bushes and across 
the water? Or was it when you 
saved Kubam’s life?” She looked 
at me very gravely, as if the time 
made all the difference. 

“Both, both. And a thousand 
times since. And it must go on for 
ever. You can’t understand it. Of 
course you can’t. But I can under- 
stand nothing else. Oh Dariel, don’t 
be hard upon me. I know that you 
are the wonder of the world, and 
that I am nothing but a very com- 
mon fellow, not half so worthy to 
look at you as the short-eared owls 
in your ivy: ‘ 

“T am very fond of owls,” said 
Dariel ; “ they are the wisest of all 
birds. But I never saw them sit 
and look at me.” 

“Then they are fools, and I’ll do 
it for them for ever. But oh, if I 
could only make you see for a 
moment how I love you! Don’t 
laugh at me, Dariel. Don’t do 
that.” 

“T am sure that I never laughed 
at all. How can you think that I 
would be so wicked? But I will 
confess, if that will be quite suffici- 
ent, that I think—that I have been 
persuaded considerably, Mr Cran- 
leigh, that you—that you like me.” 

“Like you, Dariel! What a 
wretched word! Can you look at 
me, and fancy it no more than 
that?” But she would not be 
taken at any disadvantage ; though 
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she turned one ear towards me a 
little—as if ears could hold no 
agency for heart or lips or eyes. 

“Now listen to me for a mo- 
ment,” I said, creeping close to 
that ear, which was a masterpiece 
of shell-work, and filigree curves, 
and chasing ; ‘‘ tell me—just say— 
have a little kindness, say whether 
you think you could ever like me.” 

“Yes, I will say ; I will not con- 
ceal. I think that I could like you 
very well ; because—because——” 

‘“‘ Because what, Dariel? That I 
may do it again, and go on doing 
it for ever.” 

“ Because, because—it is just for 
this reason,” all the glory of her 
eyes flashed on me, “because you 
are so much afraid of me.” 

“Am I?” In a moment she 
was in my arms, and I had the 
sweetest revenge ever known for 
an imputation of cowardice. And 
she, whether carried away by my 
love, or by her own sweet gratitude, 
looked at me with a glow of light, 
like the gates of heaven opening, 
and drew me into fresh ecstasy, 
and whispered, “‘ Do you love me?” 

Such a time is the date of life, 
for ever to be dwelt upon; but 
never spoken of, unless it be with 
the only one who shared it. And I 
would never have touched upon it, 
but left all those to take it home, 
who in their time have been so 
blessed ; unless I were bound to 
let them see how much I had to go 
upon, in my obstinacy afterwards. 
Dariel loved me! Who was I, to 
be rapt by such a miracle? And 
who of mankind should take it 
from me, as long as the heavens 
continued ? 

“Let us kneel, and thank the 
Lord,” my darling said, with coy 
reproach of my impetuous trans- 
port; “here where first you saw 
me, George. If He has meant us 
for one another, He will be vexed 
if we do not thank Him.” 
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I followed her to the place that 
once had been of holy rite, and 
there she took my hand, and knelt 
upon the plinth of the old sanctu- 
ary, and made the sign of the Cross 
upon her breast and forehead, and 
spoke some words in some sweet lan- 
guage, and then arose and offered me 
both hands, and I kissed her lovely 
brow, and met her loving eyes be- 
dewed with tears, and said, “ You 
are mine for ever.” 

She bowed her head, as if to say, 
“IT am well contented with it”; 
but. when I drew forth that ruby 
cross of-hers which I had kept so 
long, and offered to place it on her 
breast, as it was when I first be- 
held her, she shrank away, and her 
cheeks grew pale, and she trembled 
so that I felt compelled to throw 
both arms around her. ‘ What is 
it, my darling? My own love, what 
has scared you so?” I asked, draw- 
ing the red flash from her sight. 

“You know that I am not too 
wise. You do not want me to be 
wise ; oh George, I have no strength 
of mind ; I cannot bear to be taken 
from you.” 

“‘T should like to see anybody 
do it,” said I, guiding her craftily 
to a less exalted place; “ but why 
has this little thing frightened you 
so, when you must have worn it 
a hundred times?” 

‘Because there is a most sad 
tale about it, which I will tell you 
some day. But even without that 
I must not wear it, according to 
the rules of the family; unless 
—unless—a thing that would 
grieve you heartily, I hope, George 
—unless I cease to care for you. 
No maiden must have this on her 
heart, when her heart has ceased 
to be her own. Shall I tell you 
a little secret? That was why I 
lent it to you and never asked 
for it back again, as soon as ever 
I began to fancy—not to be too 
sure—but to be uncertain whether 
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—oh, you know my signification, 
George !” 

“When you doubted, sweetest 
sweet, whether you might not be 
beginning to think in your angelic 
heart of a worthless fellow, whose 
name is George.” 

“What language to use of such 
a pair! If you abuse one, you 
abuse the other. Do you see what 
English I speak now? I could 
not talk like this, when first I met 
you. How do you think I learned 
to do it?” 

“Dariel, how should I know? 
Your voice would make any lan- 
guage sweet. Your father has the 
gift of tongues. He speaks better 
English than I do. No doubt it 
has come down to you. And you 
have been with English teachers.” 

“Yes, But they made me speak 
French more than this. They 
thought that the air would teach 
me English. And my father al- 
ways talked to me in our own lan- 
guage, such as I sang to you last 
night. But when I began to have 
George in my mind, and to fancy 
that he was getting fond of me, I 
changed all that. Comprehend 
you now? I made my darling 
father speak nothing to me but the 
English. And I shall be angry 
with myself, if you have not ob- 
served the improvement.” 

At this proof of her lovely love, 
I said and did—no matter what. 
Never since the world began has 
any man been so beyond himself. 





Such things are not to be described. 
And I never would have gone back 
thus, to give any one else an idea 
of them, if I could have won that 
glory, with no anguish afterwards. 
Every man must be in glory, when 
his true love loves him. He knows 
that he is not worthy of it; and 
that makes the triumph nobler. 

She might lead me where she 
liked. A man is never like a 
flower—unless it be a tobacco- 
flower, which only blooms in the 
evening—but he has always been 
like grass ; and grass (if you watch 
it carefully, and mow it very seldom) 
has a gift of turning to the sun, 
like most of us who manage it. 
My sense of beauty was so vast 
that I could not get to the end of it, 
and strove to teach her every item 
of her own perfections. But she 
arose, and took my hand, and said, 
“ Let us go to father. A little bit 
of wisdom will be good among all 
these wonders. But I only wish 
that I owned them all; because 
they would all belong to you.” 

Sir Imar received us with a 
loving smile. I thought that he 
had never looked more grand. 
Dariel knelt to him, while I held 
her hand; and if I could have 
knelt to any man, I would have 
done so then to him. But the 
knee of an Englishman goes down 
to none except his Maker. 

‘“‘So be it,” he said, as he kissed 
her forehead ; “‘ may the Lord bless 
both my children.” 
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AN OLD SALMON-POACHING STORY. 


OnE May morning, nearly sixty 
ears ago, a man left his home at 
the head of Glen Nant, and crossed 
over the bit of wild moorland 
which lies between the head of 
that valley and the Pass of Awe 
or Brander. He skirted the little 
wood below his house of Barrach- 
ander, where, early though it was, 
the wood-pigeons were already 
cooing, passed through a chain of 
small lochs, and got out on to the 
heather near the old ruined tower 
of Balliemore. Long ago this 
man’s ancestors had been people 
of note in the world: in rough 
troublesome days their house was 
a strong one, both in itself and its 
position. It stands—what is left 
of it—in a cup or sheltering hollow 
among the hills, unobtrusive, un- 
noticeable, and no doubt many an 
unfriendly traveller has unwitting- 
ly passed it by. But at last came 
the evil day, and it perished, how, 
or in what period — with what 
stress of life and shouting and 
bloodshed—the solemn hills stand- 
ing around alone know. The 
burning of Airlie or the siege of 
such a place as Inverlochy are 
recorded in history, but she has 
nothing to say as to the end of 
such a humble mountain fortress 
as this. On one of the lochs near 
is an island, with the remains of 
a building on it; this is called the 
“‘ Charter-House,” the Safety-Place 
for Balliemore. As it once gave 
protection to men, so it does now 
to birds, and the wild ducks and 
gulls and curlew of Loch Tromlie 
find in its shelter the quiet and 
security which it once afforded its 
old owners. 
It has been said that if the last 
trump had sounded at the end of 





the great war with France at the 
beginning of this century, no one 
but a Macleod would have risen 
up out of the graveyard of Dun- 
vegan. The MacOorquodales could 
hardly make the same boast as the 
great western clan, but their dust 
must lie thick in the little moor- 
land churchyard of Kilchrenan. 
It is a good many years since the 
chief actor in this sketch joined 
his brethren there. Near his 
grave is a huge stone erected to 
the memory of a world-renowned 
head of a great house, to “ Cailean 
Mor, slain on the Sreang of Lorn, 
A.D. 1294.” Next to this is 
another monument commemorat- 
ing six Campbells of position, four 
of whom were killed in some fierce 
fight in the neighbourhood. So 
he lies in goodly company, with 
many members of his clan, and his 
clan’s enemies, side by side with 
ancient chiefs and warriors, and 
freebooters, and smugglers, and 
decent homelike nineteenth - cen- 
tury sheep-farmers and crofters. 
It is not likely that Archibald 
MacCorquodale ever troubled him- 
self very much about his ancestors, 
or his own humble position. Poor 
man as he was—earning a precari- 
ous living by hard work—he was 
probably very much better off in 
most ways than any of them were. 
He never was obliged to carry off 
himself and his household gods at 
a moment’s notice to the safety 
island ; he never was awakened at 
midnight by an ominous flare in 
the sky, telling him (as it had 
often told his forebears) that the 
stacks or cowhouse was aglow; and 
when he left his home he knew he 
would find on his return the small 
wild - looking black-cattle feeding 
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quietly about the croft,—not hear 
of them being furiously driven—a 
panting, lowing, exhausted herd— 
to the far-away safe keeping of 
some lord of the country stronger 
and bolder than himself. He cut 
peats and dried them ; he made 
quantities of coarse moorland hay ; 
he worked on his rough, badly- 
drained fields without being dis- 
couraged at the exceeding scanti- 
ness of the crops they gave him in 
return for his labours. He made 
long journeys twice a-year to Kil- 
michael, and spent much time and 
energy—generally in vain—in try- 
ing to persuade other people that 
his two or three beasts were fat 
instead of thin—well-bred instead 
of ill-bred—handsome instead of 
ill-favoured—the pick of the coun- 
try round instead of its black 
shots. And for pastime he did a 
little poaching ; as salt to savour 
his labours, quite as much as for 
the sake of varying his fare, he 
killed grouse and hares and salmon 
whenever he got a chance. Lights 
were often seen at night in this 
district at that period, but they 
were harmless bits of bog - pine 
roots, used for burning fish-haunted 
waters instead of substantial byre 
or rick. 

The sun was barely peeping 
round the shoulder of Ben Bhu- 
rich when Archie got on to the 
high bit of tableland where he 
could look down on the river 
Awe. The day gave promise of 
being a very hot one, but as yet a 
dull white frosty mist lay over the 
hills, filling up the hollows and 
corries with its cotton-wool-like 
masses: every step he took left 
its trace behind (how often must 
it have happened in old fighting 
days that a man has been followed 
to his death by such trail as this !), 
and he was soon wet above the 
knee by the drip from the 





heather and long grass. In these 
days, when salmon are scarce and 
wary, the frosty morning which 
ushers in a broiling day is not 
loved by a fisherman, but at that 
happy period things were different, 
and better, and he must have been 
a novice indeed who could not do 
something almost any time during 
the season with the fish in the 
Awe. 

When MacCorquodale reached 
the watershed, he looked down on 
a district which, save in one re- 
spect, sixty years have done little 
to change. The dark river, flecked 
with white here and there, made 
its rapid way to the sea; beyond 
it stood up the bare grey - green 
face of Ben Oruachan; and the 
woods of Inverawe showed, as 
they show nowadays, against Loch 
Etive, and the granite face of 
Bonaw. Far away to the west you 
can see Morvern, and the higher 
peaks of Mull. Till quite re- 
cently the place must have looked 
just the same as it has looked 
for centuries. The railway is the 
only change—a mighty conveni- 
ence, but the thin line of iron 
doubtless takes something from 
the loneliness of what used to be 
one of the wildest passes in Scot- 
land. 

Archie ran quickly down the hill- 
side till he came to a great rock in 
the shelter of which lay his rod, 
with reel and line on it ready for 
work. Rod and line and fisherman 
have long been resolved into their 
component parts, but the reel lies 
before the writer now—a long 
wooden one, black painted, worm- 
eaten, but still in good order; it 
has a large hole in it through which 
the rod was run. He put ona 
fly, dark-bodied, with heron-wings, 
very different to the brilliant 
doctors and butchers which are 
chiefly in use now, and began to 
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fish his pool. Carefully he fished 
it—a step and a cast—a step and 
a cast, the while going through 
the mental process of anticipation 
at the start, surprise at the nega- 
tive result of the first half-dozen 
throws, disappointment when no 
boil in the water or pull beneath 
it awaited him at the first likely 
place. Before, however, disappoint- 
ment had time to change into dis- 
gust he felt the pull, raised his rod 
a little, and found the strain in- 
crease ; saw the water open enough 
to let him catch a glimpse of some 
part of a salmon, and then as 
rapidly close. 

Archie came up the hill a little 
to have more command over the 
fish ; a thrill of joyful exultation 
ran through him, and the frown on 
his face indicated only concentrated 
attention. With feet well apart, 
finger ready to check the line, 
and eyes following anxiously the 
point where it, slowly moving, cut 
the water tight as a strained steel 
wire, he stood on the bank, perhaps 
at that moment the happiest man 
in all the far-stretching parish of 
Glenorchyand Innishail. But near 
are joys and sorrows in this world; 
close together, ever watching man- 
kind, sit Fortuna and the Fates. 

From behind a grey rock on the 
opposite side of the river rose up 
now a grey man—long of leg, tough 
in sinew, stern of countenance ; no 
greeting gave he to the fisherman, 
no friendly congratulations or ap- 
plause. He stalked down to a 
convenient boulder, which com- 
manded a good view of the pool, 
and sat down on it ; he got out his 
pipe—his eye the while glued to 
the point of interest—and soon the 
gentle wind carried over to Archie’s 
nostrils the fragrant scent of his 
tobacco. 

A Prime Minister, who, thinking 
he had a certain majority on a 


critical division, finds the Opposi- 
tion have it instead, could hard] 
be more overwhelmed than Archie 
was at this bodeful appearance, 
Fishing was fairly free at the time 
we are writing of, because, as a 
rule, it was of little value, but on 
this part of the Awe the owner had 
lately been asserting his rights and 
warning off trespassers. Archie 
had offended, and had been caught; 
had offended again, with the same 
result; had offended again—and 
the patience of the authorities had 
at length been worn out. So the 
edict had gone forth that if ever 
again—only once—he was caught 
dipping a fly in the river, then 
would he have to leave his little 
cottage in Glen Nant, and the tiny 
well-loved farm—that never more 
on all those wide lands would he 
find a resting-place for his feet, 
“Not if you lived for a hundred 
and seventy years!” added the 
factor, shaking a quill pen at him. 
But word had come to Archie the 
previous night that his enemy the 
keeper had been summoned to see 
a dying son far away up at Loch 
Tulla in the Blackmount, a long 
day’s journey for an active man. 
And lo! regardless of that affection 
which is felt by all but the basest 
of men, this unnatural father was 
lying in wait for him here! 

So it came about that Archibald 
MacCOorquodale stood chained to 
the river by a big salmon within 
seventy yards of a man whom he 
looked on as a natural enemy ; from 
whom he always felt inclined to fly 
even when merely pursuing his nat- 
ural lawful occupation. His first 
thought was to break his line and 
be off. But what would he gain by 
that? He would not so shake off 
his foe. And there was another 
reason, There is a grim story of 
@ laird of the old school who was 
busily engaged in playing a very 
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heavy fish when a messenger came 
to tell him of the sudden and seri- 
ous illness of his wife, The fisher- 
man, reasoning that his wife might 
recover, but that he was never 
likely to get hold of such a mon- 
strous specimen of the Salar tribe 
again, could not bring himself to 
loose his hold, so sent for further 
tidings. ‘The mistress is dying,” 
was the answer: but the laird now 
saw that he was engaged in a 
struggle with such a creature as 
Tweedside in all its history had 
never seen the like of, and again 
he hardened his heart ; and it was 
only when he heard that all was 
over that he reluctantly broke, 
and went up to the house. “She 
was a good wife to you, laird!” 
cried a weeping and sympathising 
retainer. ‘Ay, she was that, 
Jeanie, she was a’ that!” said the 
disconsolate widower; “but eh, 
woman! yon was the varra muck- 
lest fish that eyes of man ever yet 
saw on Tweed !” 

The crofter felt something like 
the old laird: he had not seen the 
fish, beyond the merest glimpse of 
it as it slowly walloped away out 
into the stream after being hooked, 
but he judged from the weight put 
on his hand and arm, and from the 
strain on the rod, that if it were 
only once on the bank, good kipper 
to eat with his porridge would be 
plentiful in his house for many a 
day tocome. Always provided— 
and this was indeed a very large 
“if”—no one prevented him car- 
rying it off when it was landed. 
So in a swither of discomfiture 
and uncertainty Archie played his 
fish for five or ten minutes, and 
then, unable to bear the silence 
any longer, cried out to the man 
on the other shore— 

“It’s a fine day this!” 

“Tt’ll be a day you'll be wishing 
it was night, before I’ve done wi’ 


ye!” was the grim answer that 
came back, and Archie almost fell 
into the river at the response. 

*‘Tt’ll be a bad day’s work for 
me this!” he cried out almost in 
a whine. 

“Tt’ll be all that, my man!” re- 
plied the keeper, cheerfully. 

The fish, so passive hitherto, 
had behaved as large fish often 
do behave,—he had shown no 
hurry or undignified alarm. The 
disagreeable thing he had got into 
bis mouth would soon be swallowed 
or spat out. So he sailed up and 
down the pool, unwilling to allow 
that there was any force guiding 
or compelling him from above. 
Then all of a sudden he got 
irritated, and made a furious rush 
across and down the stream with- 
out breaking water. The stiff un- 
oiled reel screeched as it had never 
done before, and a red streak ran 
up the man’s thumb as the coarse 
horse-hair line cut it almost to 
the bone, The salmon nearly ran 
aground in the shoaling water on 
the keeper’s side, and then turned 
and went up the stream again, and 
the latter saw the great white belly 
flash under the thin water as the 
mighty rudder of a tail twisted it 
round as on a pivot. Something 
like five feet of blue-brown back 
came shooting up the pool close to 
the bank, and then disappeared 
like a ghost in the deep stream 
above. Archie thought he had 
hold of a prize, but the other 
knew it, and his experienced eye 
told him that he had just seen the 
heaviest salmon which had ever 
come into his ken either in or out 
of the Awe. ‘“ By ——, he is a 
fish!” he cried to himself, as with 
straining eyes he followed the 
wake in the water. 

Great, indeed, was this keeper’s 
wrath ahd indignation. It was 
bad enough that this poaching 
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crofter should be at the river 
at all, but that he should fall on 
such a piece of luck as this was 
almost more than mortal man 
could bear. It made matters still 
worse for the spectator to think 
that he had been sitting for half 
an hour within twenty yards of 
the fish, and might have been 
playing him himself —if only he 
had known. The thought flashed 
through his brain that perhaps 
this was the way in which he was 
to be punished for the elaborate 
mancuvre by which MacCorquo- 
dale had been decoyed to the 
river. 

If Rory MacGilp was miserable, 
Archibald was in a much more 
parlous state. He would have 
felt very diffident at working a 
salmon before this keeper’s critical 
eye under the most favourable and 
lawful circumstances, and to do 
justice to himself he would require 
the ever-ready help of a thorough- 
ly sympathetic friend. Indeed it 
would be incorrect to speak at this 
period of the fish as a captive. 
Archie was the captive: the 
creature did what it liked with 
him; moved up and down the 
slack- water just as it chose; 
stopped and sank, and dug its 
nose down into the bottom when 
it wanted without asking any 
leave from the man on the bank. 
If such things were to be done in 
the green tree, what might be ex- 
pected in the dry? if the salmon 
was all-powerful in the smooth, 
quiet pool, what would be his pro- 
ceedings when he went seawards 
—into the wild rapids, and among 
the dangerous sunken rocks down 
the stream? Archie felt he would 
go down sooner or later—it was 
merely a question of time ; and the 
perspiration poured from his fore- 
head, his legs shook, and his hands 
trembled as he moved to and fro 
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along the grassy bank. Whether 
he landed it, or whether it broke 
him, the end would be the same ; 
certainly this time the offence 
would not be overlooked: he 
might say farewell to Barrach- 
ander, and bonnie Loch Tromlie, 
and green primrose-haunted Glen 
Nant. 

The fish moved down to the 
tail of the pool, and sank himself 
there ; he got his nose up-stream, 
and began to “jig” at the line, 
each jig taking him a little farther 
down, and each vibration com- 
municating a dreadful shock to 
the heart of the man above, “In 
five minutes,” thought Archie, 
**T’ll be likely a mile down, with 
my rod broken, and that old 
heathen grinning at me!” Oh, 
for a friend now ! 

“Rory!” he cried out softly 
to his enemy—‘“ Rory!” But no 
answer came back across the 
water. Rory sat like a carved 
statue on his rock. 

“Mr MacGilp!—my fingers is 
cut to the quick! Will ye no 
pitch a stone in below him and: 
turn him up?” Still there was 
no answer. ‘ My back’s fairly 
broken!” cried Archie, piteously. 

“Tm right glad to hear it,” 
roared back the keeper—“ of that 
same back !” 

“He's forty pound weight!” 
cried Archie, appealingly. 

“ He’s sixty!” screamed Rory, 
jumping off his rock, and dancing 
about on the bank. ‘“ You poach- 
ing deevil! I hope he'll break 
your neck and drown you after- 
wards!” 

“ Oh—what’ll [ do if he goes 
down!” howled the other man; 
‘he’s off—he’s off—what’ll I do 
if he goes down?” 

The fish lay now on the top of 
the rapid stream, furiously flap- 
ping his tail. 
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“ Give him line!” shouted Rory, 
“you great——!” ‘But what 
am I doing?” he cried to himself. 
“ Let him break—I hope he will!” 

Archie lowered the point of his 
rod, and the fish—as they so often 
will—stopped at the strain being 
taken off. But he was too far 
down to get back,—foot by foot 
he walloped down; he was fairly 
out of the pool, he got into the 
stream, he struggled against it 
for a moment, and the next he 
was raging away down the river: 
now deep down in it, now showing 
his huge breadth of tail at the top, 
turning over and over like a por- 
poise, careless where he went so 
long as he got clear. 

Archie stood in the old place 
on the bank with his mouth open 
and most of his hundred yards 
of line run out, as incapable of 
checking its movements as if 
it had been a hundredweight of 
iron. 


“Follow him! follow him!” 


roared Rory, forgetting himself 


again. ‘Keep him in But 
let him alone, you fool!” was 
again his second thought; ‘let him 
be! he’ll never get by the point!” 

The keeper ran down the bank, 
hopping lightly over the boulders, 
and never taking his eye off the 
bit of foaming water where he 
judged the runaway to be; and 
Archie, his first stupefaction over, 
did the same, and got a slight pull 
on the salmon some two hundred 
yards farther down. 

Rory, when coming up in the 
morning, had left his rod here, 
and now got possession of it, and 
of his gaff, which latter he slung 
over his back. A little lower the 
river turned, and the two men and 
the fish followed the curve, and 
got—the last at any rate—into 
bad bit of rock-protected stream, 
dangerous enough now, though 
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much worse in low water. What- 
ever knowledge the fisherman had 
of the place was clean dfiven out 
of him by the agitation he was in, 
and it would have been purely by 
luck, and not by any sort of guid- 
ance, that he would have found a 
safe passage through. But every 
inch of the passage was known to 
the other: every rock and shoal 
was as clearly photographed on 
his mind as if it lay before him 
in bodily shape; the information 
which for fifty years had slowly 
percolated to his brain was com- 
plete ; his hands twitched and his 
heart leapt when he saw the salmon 
make for a bad bit of water, and 
he was quite unable to stop him- 
self from shouting out directions, 
though all the time he was heartily 
hoping that the fish would break 
his hold. The advice, which was 
plentifully accompanied with abuse 
of Archie, was always immediately 
followed by denunciation of him- 
self—the giver of it. 

“ Keep your rod west and bring 
him in!” roared the keeper; “ are 
ye no’ seeing the muckle rock 
there?”—the said rock being at 
the time six feet under water. 
Then to himself, “ Whisht, you 
old fool, and let him cut!” ‘ Let 
him come in my side, you black 
thief!” he thundered again, “or 
he’ll be round yon stob !”—*and I 
hope he will, and be damned to 
him! If it isn’t enough to sicken 
a fox to see him wi’ such a fish as 
that!” 

By this time Archie had got 
three-quarters of a mile down the 
river, and was much more ex- 
hausted than the fish, What with 
keeping a tight hold on it when 
sulking, and hopping among slip- 
pery smooth rocks and stones when 
it was lively, listening to the 
threatening advice from the other 
side—the penalty, moreover, which 
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he would have to pay for his sport 
ever being present in his mind— 
he thought he had never had such 
a time of it since he was born, and 
felt that the hardest day’s work he 
had ever done was child’s play to 
what he was going through. 

“Tf I was only quit of this 
cursed fish for good and all!” he 
now thought to himself; “ay, if 
I was lying on my back wi’ lum- 
bago like Johnnie Ross, as I was 
pittyin’ sae much!” 

The playing of a salmon is not 
often monotonous, and is some- 
times exciting in the very highest 
degree, but, alas! how hopeless a 
task it is to attempt to communi- 
cate the exhilaration by written 
words! The reel “screeches” or 
“whirrs,” according as it is well- 
oiled, or a rusty implement like 
our poacher’s. The line “ cuts the 
water,” the gaff “ went with a soft 
plunge” into the thick back. 
“Fresh up from the sea with the 
lice on him.” All these words are 
appropriate and expressive, and 
they have been used over and over 
again hundreds and hundreds of 
times ; scarce an account of a day’s 
salmon-fishing is complete without 
them. The horrid vibration of the 
line as a big fish “jigs” at it, and 
every thrill runs like an electric 
shock right into the very heart of 
the rod-holder, has been referred to 
in almost every account of a tussle 
with a heavy salmon. How stale 
the words are! how difficult to put 
in fresher or better ones! and yet 
how very freshly every individual 
shock comes home in practice! 
Each jig you think will be the last 
—will find out the weak place in 
the hold, or the gear, and he will 
be off. We were once playing a 
big salmon in a very heavy rough 
pool: he was nearly done, and was 
being slowly wound up to the 
gaflswan kneeling in front, when 
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he gave two or three horrid 
wriggles and slipped off the hook, 
The heavy stream kept the line 
pretty tight, and the other man 
never noticed what had happened, 
or that the rod-top was straight, 
We suddenly jerked the fly out of 
the water, right in front of him, as 
if preparing to make a new cast, 
and we shall never forget his face 
as he turned round and stared at 
us. And we would not like to put 
down here what he said. But 
what language—what eloquence 
could do justice to such a two 
minutes’ incident in life ! 

What a cold-blooded animal 
must that acquaintance of Mr 
Stoddart’s have been who con- 
sidered the hooking of a fish to be 
the only thing worth accomplish- 
ing, and who was accustomed then 
to “hand the rod to an attendant,” 
to spare himself what he was 
pleased to call the “drudgery” 
of playing it! How easily might 
a master of the English language 
utterly fail to convey to his audi- 
ence almost any part of the effect 
produced on him at times when 
playing a great salmon in a wide, 
rough, rock-sprinkled river! He 
has him well on—the fish of the 
season—the fish of many seasons 
—perhaps of his life. The next 
hour will see him the happiest or 
the most miserable of men. Think 
of the feelings of the late Mr Den- 
nison— not a novice but a fine 
fisherman—when, after eight hours’ 
work on the Ness, the handle of 
his reel caught in his watch-chain, 
and the salmon broke him—the 
salmon of his life escaped! Grilse 
must get off at times, and ten, and 
twenty, and even thirty pounders, 
but surely monsters ought not to 
be allowed to escape and make a 
man’s life a howling desolation for 
a week, with a mournful reminis- 
cence attached to it ever after- 
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wards. The very magnitude of 
such calamities sometimes makes 
people preternaturally calm: we 
have seen a friend, not remark- 
able for extreme moderation in his 
language, reel up the late tightly 
held, and now merely dancing, fly 
after a long fruitlessly ending 
battle, without saying a word. 
Like the man who, pulling up at 
the top of a long hill, looked back 
and saw the flour which ought to 
have been in his cart whitening it 
for a mile—he was not equal to it. 
Often fish escape through no fault 
of the fisherman, often through 
his want of skill, but what when 
the loss is to be put down to pure 
carelessness? Think of the feel- 
ings of those hapless beings—we 
heard of another of them the other 
day—who, when putting the line 
on the reel, omit to fasten the one 
to the other, and see the salmon 
go off with the eighteenth part of 
a mile of cord trailing behind him ! 
The last victim of this sort we 
know of was standing on a bridge 
and couldn’t follow. John Bright 
is said to have taken a header after 
a line so disappearing. 

On a big river a man will have 
120 yards of line on his reel : sel- 
dom, indeed, will he require the 
whole of this. But if even eighty 
yards are run out the fish is a long 
way from you, and with a strong 
wind blowing down the stream it 
is very difficult to know what 
strain you are putting on the 
tackle. What a moment is that 
when—at such a distance—a sal- 
mon suddenly turns and comes 
back at you, with every chance in 
his favour of shaking out a light- 
holding hook, or getting round a 
rock or tree! What a dreadful 
sight is a big salmon jumping just 
Opposite you, when your line lies 
in a huge drowned bag far below 
you both! worse than jiggering or 
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anything else that! There is a good 
illustration of what we mean in a 
plate in Scrope’s ‘ Days and Nights 
of Salmon-Fishing,’ but the angler 
looks singularly calm for such an 
emergency. 

At six o'clock Archie rose his 
fish ; at half-past eight he was 
more than a mile down the river, 
pretty well beaten. He had 
passed through all the mental 
phases we have spoken of—appre- 
hension, hope, and deadly fear ; 
and now, after all this manceuvr- 
ing, it seemed as if the end had 
come, and he would be able to 
reel up—what he had left—and 
go home to make arrangements 
for his “flitting.” The fish made 
a wild rush up the river, turned 
above a big upstanding stone, and 
then swam slowly down again. 
The line touched the stone, and 
Archie could not clear it; the 
surface was smooth, and it still ran 
a little, but the end was near: un- 
less the salmon at once retraced his 
path, he was a free salmon soon. 

A good spring landed Rory out 
on a green-topped slippery boulder 
with twelve inches of water run- 
ning over it. He heard the reel 
opposite give out its contents in 
sudden uncertain jerks ; he caught 
sight of a huge bar of yellowish- 
white coming wobbling down to- 
wards him—lost it—saw it again, 
and delivered his stroke. Up 
came the great, wriggling, curling 
mass—bright silver now—out of 
the river: with both hands close 
to the gaff-head, he half lifted, 
half dragged the fish to shore, 
struggling, and all but losing his 
footing in the passage; then up 
the bank with it till he was able 
to lie down on it and get his hand 
into its gills. 

Twenty minutes later Archie, 
with a sinking heart, had crossed 
the bridge of Awe and travelled 
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up the north bank. The keeper 
was sitting on a stone, quietly 
smoking, with no trace of anger 
on his face, and before him, on a 
bit of smooth thymy turf, lay a 
salmon such as many a man has 
dreamt about, but few, indeed, 
‘seen with mortal eyes. Then for 
the first time that day the poor 
crofter forgot his troubles: for 
half a minute his only feeling was 
one of intense pride—at such a 
victory. 

“Well—he’s safe now,” Rory 
said at length. 

“Ay!” replied Archie, still 
gaping at him. 

‘“*Erchibald,” went on _ the 
keeper, “oh man! you worked 
him just deevilish!” The other 
shook his head deprecatingly— 
“Just deevilish!—frae start to 
finish !” 

“That was no’ a bad bit o’ work 
for a man o’ my years,” the keeper 
continued. ‘Gin I hadna been 
waiting for him there when he 
came by, it’s little you’d have ever 
seen of your fish !” 

‘*T ken that fine,” said Archie. 

“Gin I had no’ been quick 
enough to slip it into him there— 
it would be at Bonaw he would be 
by this time.” 

‘*T’m believing that,” replied the 
crofter. 


‘Tt was no’ an easy job neither. 


Stand you on yon stane, and see 
what footing you'll have.” 

“There was few could do it, 
indeed, Mr MacGilp.” 

“He was far more like a stirk 
to lift out of the water than a 
decent saumon !” ‘ 

“ He was, Mr MacGilp, far more, 
indeed, like a very heavy stirk !” 

“Tf it hadna been my know- 
ledge of all they sunken rocks, and 
shouting myself hoarse to guide 
you, where would you have been, 
my man, by this time?” 





“ It was your inteemate acquain- 
tance with the stanes which saved 
me, indeed,” once more agreed the 
crofter. 

‘‘There’s no anither man in the 
whole wide world could have steered 
you down yon places as I did!” 

“There is certainly not one in 
many thousand score would have 
taken such a vast o’ trouble about 
it.” 

“T gaffed him—an’ I told you 
the road to take him—an’ saved 
him many a time 4 

“You did all that an’ more, Mr 
MacGilp. It’s much obliged——” 

“TI doubt I made the varra fly 
that rose him?” 

“You did that, indeed,” said 
poor Archie, hopelessly. (He had 
made it himself the night before.) 

“Dod!” cried the keeper, “I 
believe I got yon muckle fish my- 
sell / /” 

The other stared at him. 

“ Archie, lad,” said the keeper, 
and the voice of the man was 
changed now, and he spoke so 
softly and low it was difficult to 
recognise the same organ which a 
few minutes before had been hurl- 
ing denunciations across the river, 
“T’ve been fishing here all my life ; 
man and boy I’ve been fishing here 
for nearly fifty years, an’ I never 
yet had the luck to get the grip 
of such a fish as that!” 

MacOorquodale looked at him 
curiously, and he was never able 
to say positively — he was never 
quite sure in his own mind— 
whether it was a tear which fell 
down over the rough cheek or not. 
Then there was a long silence. 

“ An’ where will it be ye’'ll be 
flitting to?” the old man asked, in 
quite another tone, and so suddenly 
that it made the crofter—deep in 
a reverie—jump. 

‘“‘Where’ll I be—where—oh !— 
Mr MacGilp!” 
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“TJ believe I got yon muckle fish 
mYysELL!” with great emphasis on 
the last word. 

Archie looked north and east 
and west, and then at the salmon. 

“MYSELL!” as if finally and 
for the last time. 

“T believe — that — too,” said 
Archie, with a groan. The last 
three words came out with a 


gulp. 

“ Well—he’ll be an ugly burden 
to bear away doun. But a man 
canna pick an’ choose as he would 
in this world! Good day to you 
then, Erchibald. And you might 
be going on wi’ that new bit o’ 
garden you're sae proud of; I'll 
gie you a wheen grand potatoes— 
next year—for seed for’t.” 

So MacCorquodale set out under 
the hot sun homewards. Once 


Note.—The writer would like to 








more he had a reprieve, and he 
wondered how it was he did not 
feel happier. During the exciting 
fight he had many a time pictured 
to himself the little house from 
which he would be banished at 
Whitsunday, its rough meadow in 
front, and the peat-stacks, and the 
sunny untidy bitof garden, half filled 
with currant bushes and ribes and 
southernwood, over which the bees 
came in the gloaming, slow flying 
after their afternoon labour on the 
moor. Now he thought only of the 
battle he had won, which was not 
to bring him in any honour now, 
or happy reminiscences afterwards. 

“Deed, I'll never have the 
chance of doing the like of yon 
again!” muttered the poor crofter 
to himself. 

Gitrrip W. Hartiey. 


add that he knows who the chief 


guardian of the Awe was at the period of this sketch. The real keeper 
was a very different man from the entirely imaginary one here depicted, 
and it is only by a kind of poetical—or prose—licence that the latter is 
pushed into a position which he never occupied in the flesh._—G. W. H. 











































THE BUSTED 


Deep in the Australian Alps is 
the little town of Omeo. The hills 
around are scored with worked- 
out and long-forsaken gold mines ; 
here and there the thud of the 
pick may still be heard issuing 
from some deep shaft; but most 
of the claims are deserted, and the 
men who worked them swept away 
towards other adventures, or lying 
quiet and ambitionless under the 
Gippsland sod. 

Far up the mountain, where the 
sarsaparilla hangs from the gum- 
trees its ragged flame of blue, is 
a deserted mine; great heaps of 
yellow mullock line the shaft’s 
mouth ; above, the windlass rots 
out its broken existence; and 
farther in the shadow an uneven 
mound, a broad crack, a post with 
a piece of tin and the name 
“ Battista” scrawled upon it, 
mark a grave. 

One of the early rushes had 
brought Battista to Australia, and 
drifted him to the little mining 
camp among the Gippsland hills. 
The men had laughed at his high- 
pointed hat with its flapping curves, 
and at his blue-and-gold image of 
the Madonna; but Battista had 
wandered under the gum- trees, 
and paid scant heed to them. 
Sometimes he had stooped to pick 
up a piece of quartz and rub it 
absently on his sleeve; and when 
the evening came he had taken up 
his shepherd’s pipe and sounded 
once more the airs he had played 
in far-off Abruzzi. 

At dawn, as Battista stood and 
watched the sun flame up in the 
east, and fall in a broad yellow 
stream upon the Madonna’s image, 
the thought came to him that 
there where the ray fell he would 
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dig for gold, and the idea com. 
forted him: it seemed as if the 
Blessed Virgin herself had deigned 
to point out a way of escape from 
this strange and homeless land, 
Many days he worked : the yellow 
mullock-heaps rose higher beside 
the rapidly deepening shaft, when 
a long-limbed brown-faced Ameri- 
can “jumped” his claim. Bat- 
tista had neglected to procure a 
licence. 

At first he could not understand 
what had happened: afterwards, 
when he realised, he took his broad 
keen-edged knife, and laying it at 
the Madonna’s feet, begged her to 
bless it, and having crossed him- 
self, turned away and went down 
the mountain-side till he reached 
the camp. He touched the Ameri- 
can on the arm and pointed to his 
knife; the man from the States 
laughed lightly; then they drew 
aside and fought together, and 
Battista’s foot slipped so that his 
enemy escaped him ; but that even- 
ing the American sold the mine to 
Termater Bill the storekeeper for 
three long drinks and a new swag, 
going away to try his luck else- 
where. As for Battista, he re- 
turned once more to his claim at 
the foot of the ragged-breasted 
gum-trees, and here it was that 
Termater Bill found him. 

“T’ve jest cum,” he said, sitting 
down on a great heap of mullock, 
“to talk over that blanky claim. 
I reckon meself there is gold in 
it.” 

But Battista answered that, goid 
or no gold, the mine was his, and 
he would kill any one who tried to 
take it from him. 

Termater Bill was silent for a 
while, and spat meditatively down 
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the narrow shaft. At last he ob- 
served in an undertone— 

“The boys says that jumpt-up 
busted blue doll o’ yers brings 
luck.” 

Battista did not understand the 
allusion to the Madonna, and made 
no reply. 

Again there was a long silence: 
at last Termater Bill rose and 
stretched himself. ‘’Spose,” he 
exclaimed, “I was ter give yer a 
fifteen years’ lease, wi’ a half share 
in the profits, twud be a blanky 
sight better than a poke in the 
eye with a burnt stick.” But 
Battista went on digging, and paid 
no heed to him, till after a while 
the storekeeper went away. 

Time passed by: the great 
mullock-heaps grew higher, but 
Battista did not find gold. Some- 
times Termater Bill strolled up and 
asked him if he had “struck that 
blanky lead yet?” Then Battista 
shook his head, but added that he 
knew the gold was there,—the 
Blessed Madonna had said so. 
Termater Bill spat down the long 
shaft and exclaimed, “That ther 
jumpt-up busted blue doll gits me 
quite.” 

But when night fell and gro- 
tesque things moved in and out 
among the shadows, and the spirit 
of desolation crept through the 
bush, then had come into Battista’s 
heart a great weariness of waiting, 
and he had flung himself down 
before the image of the Madonna 
and wept. 

And the little blue-and-gold 
figure had stared out into the 
gathering darkness with its blank 
meaningless smile as vacant and as 
indifferent as before. 

It happened that in one of these 
moments Termater Bill had come 
to the hut, and Battista, realising 
that another person was present, 
sprang to his feet. 
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**Ther’s gold in that claim,” he 
cried fiercely. 

Termater Bill spat on the ground 
and said, “ Thet’s so.” 

**T tell you there is gold in that 
claim,” Battista re-echoed with 
rising anger. 

And Termater Bill spat on the 
ground once more and repeated, 
“ Thet’s so”; then had turned and 
gone down the mountain towards 
the camp. “If it warn’t for that 
busted blue doll,” he repeated to 
himself —“the jumpt-up busted 
thing.” 

The next day he came again and 
sat down on an old hide bucket 
in front of Battista’s hut. ‘I’ve 
bin fixin’ things up a bit in my 
mind,” he said; “I reckon last 
nite I was a bit ski-wift. Now 
’spose,” he continued, taking off 
his hat and placing it before him 
on the ground, “that thar ’at is 
the Brown Snake Mine; wall, us 
knows their main lead runs purty 
slick to the nor’-east; say yer 
put in a drive by that tarnation 
bit o’ grass bush,” and he spat 
neatly into the centre of the spot 
indicated, ‘‘ wots ter prevent yer 
dropping on gold?” 

Battista’s lips relaxed into a 
smile. Termater Bill rubbed the 
sleeve of his shirt across his rough 
red face, glancing as he did so at 
his companion. 

“Luck is a thundering quare 
consarn,” he exclaimed, after a 
pause; ‘I niver bottomed it me- 
self: if yer don’t git it, it gits yer, 
an’ I reckon the darned thing is 
the smartest wi’ the gloves.” 

He took his pipe out of his 
mouth and pressed his horny thumb 
down on the red-hot ashes. 

“T wudn’t lay too much on that 
jumpt-up blue doll, if I was yer,” 
he said. 

Battista smiled. ‘Yer don’t 
understand,” he answered. 
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And Termater Bill spat on the 
ground. ‘Eh, thet’s so,” he said, 
“ thet’s so.” 

There was a pause. 

“ But,” began Termater Bill. 

“Well,” said the Italian. 

“Tis the tarnation grin on the 
thing that gits me,” the storekeeper 
burst out, ‘“‘jest as if her was 
kinder larfin’ at yer: her ain’t no 
mug that busted doll, I'll lay to 
that.” 

Battista frowned. ‘Yer don’t 
understand,” he reiterated. 

Again Termater Bill spat on the 
ground. “Eh, thet’s so,” he said, 
 thet’s so.” 

A few weeks later a big bush- 
fire swept across the hills, and the 
storekeeper had enough to do with- 
out troubling himself about the 
mine; but when a sudden change 
of wind sent the fire raging and 
tearing through the Fainting 
Ranges and away in the direction 
of Mount Hopeless, he retraced his 
steps over the blackened ground 
till he reached Battista’s hut. It 
was empty : close by the hide rope 
dangled from the windlass; the 
woods were silent except for the 
crashing of some half-charred tree 
as it toppled over and fell with a 
great splutter of cinders and wide 
swirling clouds of soft grey ashes ; 
and stretched face downwards, near 
the shaft’s mouth, the Italian lay 
dead. Termater Bill turned the 
body over. 

“Pegged out,” he said softly, 
‘the blanky cuss has pegged out.” 
Then he turned to the door of the 
hut and stopped short. “No,” he 
exclaimed, “I reckon I won’t: I 
reckon I cudn’t stumick thet God’s 
cuss 0’ a grin jest yet.” 

That afternoon they dug Bat- 
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tista’s grave beside his claim,—a 
crowd of idle diggers and dogs 
looked on. One man, an old fos- 
sicker, who was recovering from 
an attack of the jimjams (delirium 
tremens), and whose ideas were 
still rather hazy, expressed a desire 
to fight the corpse. 

“Git up,” he said, “an’ I will 
wrastle wi’ yer; git up, yer 
blanked-out son o’ a working 
bullock, an’ I will fight yer for a 
note.” 

But the dead man lay still and 
paid no heed to him. 

Termater Bill said he reckoned 
the company wud ‘low him to say 
a few words. 

The company ‘lowed him. 

Some of the men sat down on 
the mullock-heaps and began to fill 
their pipes; others stood about ; 
and one, a jackeroo,! took off his 
hat and then rather sheepishly put 
it on again. 

Termater Bill cleared his throat 
and spat into the open grave. 
“* Life,” he said, “was a jumpt-up 
quare thing: there was they who 
bottomed payable dirt? fust go off, 
an’ thar wa’ they who—didn’t.” 
He was silent for a moment, and 
rubbed his face with his sleeve. 
“ But,” he continued, ‘“ maybe out 
thar,” and he pointed vaguely 
towards a patch of sunset sky, 
“across the Divide, they finds 
colour.”* He ceased speaking, 
and the men puffed away at their 
pipes in silence: at last some one 
suggested that it was time for the 
corpse to “turn in.” 

They lowered the dead man into 
the grave,—there was no coffin. 
His arms had stiffened spread- 
eagle fashion, and he lay sideways 
against the walls of the grave and 





1 Jackeroo, a lately arrived colonist. 
2 Bottom payable dirt, find sufficient gold to pay working expenses. ° 


3 Find colour, find gold. 
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looked as if he were about to 
turn a wheel into eternity. They 
shovelled back the earth rather 
gingerly, avoiding the dead man’s 
face ; but, after all, it had to be 
covered the same as the rest. 
When they had finished their task 
they strolled off towards the camp, 
only Termater Bill remaining be- 
hind. He went to Battista’s hut 
and peered through the half-shut 
door: there in the corner the little 
blue-and-gold image stared, smil- 
ing down inscrutable, indifferent. 
Long the man gazed back on it; 
then with sudden determination 
he entered the hut, and taking Bat- 
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tista’s coat from a bench, covered 
the small figure, then lifting it in 
his arms, carried it out and flung 
it down the deep shaft. 

But under the gum-trees Battista 
lay still, silent, satisfied. The 
years went on, the bottom of the 
shaft filled with water, and the 
mullock slipped back into it with 
a heavy splash ; the windlass rotted 
and grew green, and some one stole 
the bucket and hide rope; far, 
far below in the valley the sweet- 
scented wattle burst into tufted 
yellow balls, and the blue mists lay 
on Omeo. 

ZACK. 
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HALF A CENTURY’S SURVEY. 


I TAKE to witness this westering 
light to which I look that all the 
grumbling I have ever been guilty 
of was official and for the public 
good. With me as with the rest 
of mankind there have been griefs 
upon the road, disappointments, 
hardship as well as error, and 
various kinds of wounding and 
robbery to endure, as well as too 
much matter of self-reproach. 
Yet never as boy or man have I 
been a grumbler, but only as jour- 
nalist, and in performance of the 
natural duties of journalism. 
Even this I can say, that no one 
has ever heard me grumble at being 
so much a journalist, after deter- 
mining to be in that line of life for 
only a little while and as a make- 
shift,—the determination of so 
many young men whose real voca- 
tion is poesy and the writing of 
incomparable essays. And per- 
haps it would be ungrateful to re- 
pine at a perversion which carried 
the pervert into so many pleasures 
and advantages, and even toa place 
of power at least equal to half-a- 
dozen seats in Parliament: at least 
half-a-dozen, and these free of the 
Whip, independent of the Speaker, 
and subject not at all to the gentie- 
men of the front benches. It would 
be ungrateful, too, because my long 
spell of journalism began at about 
the most fortunate time in the 
history of what is sometimes called 
a “profession,” though it is not 
that any more than it is Cabinet- 
ministering, unless when calcula- 
tion chooses to make it so. 

It was a fortunate time—I speak 
of 1860 or thereabout—for almost 
every reason that the good journal- 
ist should rejoice at. It was a 
time of emergence from small 





credit and a poor wage to pay 
that was a good enough return for 
the commodity supplied, and to as 
much consideration in the world 
as modest worth should look for, 
whenever it cares about the world 
at all. I do not know what in- 
tellectual or artistic employment 
could be called flourishing in those 
dull years from the thirties to the 
fifties, unless in the hands of a 
few individuals not all very great. 
Mechanical invention and appli- 
ance, of course ; but not painting, 
nor sculpture, nor music, nor litera- 
ture, nor the stage, and certainly 
not journalism—which, with one 
or two exceptions, as in Printing- 
house Square, seems rather to have 
fallen back from an already poor 
estate. I know of a London morn- 
ing paper— rich enough in these 
days, and no doubt as liberal as 
wealthy—which even toward the 
end of that period filled its pages 
with leading articles, reviews, and 
other high critical matter, at the 
rate of ten shillings per yard-long 
column ; and I also know of a great 
writer, already proved and popular, 
who jumped at a scale of pay which 
could not be offered now to scribes 
with half his reputation : there are 
none with half his charm, and few 
with all his fitness. Moreover, 
till those times journalism was 
hardly allowed to be respectable, 
even with writers like Coleridge 
and Hazlitt to ennoble its prac- 
tice ; and if in the third or fourth 
decades of the century it was less 
looked down upon, it was a poorer 
trade than ever, I fancy, for any 
but a few writers in one or two 
newspapers alone. 

A business so ill paid, so ill 
thought of, and so limited in 
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opportunity, was little likely to 
attract young ambition, or to draw 
into it the kind of men who not 
long afterwards strove for a place 
on that cloud-capped Olympus, the 
‘Times,’ or to share the Byronic 
lories of the ‘Saturday Review.’ 
And there are signs that when 
journalism was a new employment, 
writing for a newspaper was 
thought more respectable than to 
edit it. Nor, for intelligible reasons, 
is that an extinct prejudice yet. 
Amongst writers of the superior 
sort there are many whose feel- 
ings inform them that, whatever 
the difference in emolument and 
authority, it is better to range at 
large as independent contributors 
than to sit in the editorial chair. 
Two generations ago it was a preva- 
lent feeling. Scott seems to have 
been much disturbed upon hearing 
that Lockhart might become editor 
of a newspaper which there could 
be no discredit in writing for ; and 
the same distinction gleams out 
clearly in the late Lord Blach- 
ford’s story of how he came to 
write for the ‘Times.’ At the age 
of twenty-nine, before he had made 
choice of a career, he was repeat- 
edly pressed by the proprietor of 
that journal to take its editorship. 
This he declined to do; but being 
then urged to write for the paper, 
he almost thinks that he will try 
his hand. Not that Frederic 
Rogers (as he then was) quite 
liked it. However, “this un- 
attached way of doing things 
seems to me very feasible... . 
No one will know anything about 
the matter except my own private 
friends, and I can do just as much 
and as little as I please.” No one 
will know! This was in 1840, 
when the newspaper press had 
already made considerable pro- 
gress in gentility, and a yet more 
pronounced advance to the auth- 
ority of a Fourth Estate of the 
Realm. 


Bohemianism was its reproach, 
and the poverty which, in denying 
the means of cultivating the graces 
and refinements of life, provokes in 
some hurt minds an affectation of 
despising them. But journalism 
was practised out of Bohemia as 
well as within that vanished land. 
All newspaper proprietors were 
not as Thackeray’s Mr Bungay, 
nor all journalists like Captain 
Shandon and Jack Finucane, The 
author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ knew the 
world to which those gentlemen 
belonged very well. Most un- 
willingly, he had been in it; never 
willingly would he have remained 
in it for an hour; finding therein 
a vast deal that he despised, and 
despised with a certain hate and a 
certain fear which, in combination, 
formed a very lively and a rather 
worrying sentiment which he did 
not get rid of to the end of his life. 
It certainly checked and hampered 
him when he came to write of 
young Arthur’s excursion into 
journalism ; and so it is that even 
in ‘ Pendennis’ we have but faint 
uncertain glimpses of an under- 
world which has never been well 
described to this day. There are 
fields of observation which no 
satirist less stout than Swift can 
hope to traverse, pen in hand, 
with comfort and composure ; and, 
feeling this, the Muse of Titmarsh 
allowed a tormentingly inviting 
theme to repose at the bottom of 
his inkpot. True, Bludyer was 
fished up, but not as a contem- 
porary specimen. To avoid un- 
pleasantness, Thackeray explained 
that Bludyer was no actual denizen 
of Fleet Street, but belonged to an 
anterior period. He was to be 
regarded as representing a linger- 
ing “monster of the ooze”; though, 
truth to tell, his race was not yet 
quite extinct. I myself knew a 
very perfect Bludyer years after 
‘Pendennis’ came out,—his end 
so miserable, from the fairest be- 
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ginning, that one should be a 
Psalmist to describe it. Yet the 
Thackeray picture is a true one 
so far as it goes, and true as 
showing that in the novelist’s 
earlier day the George Warring- 
tons and young Pendennises were 


. shouldering with the Shandons 


and Finucanes, who were soon to 
know their place no more. 

Yet were I to talk of Bohemia, 
it would not be in the respectable 
and running-down vein. I’d rather 
choose to make the best of it. I 
would say that the manners and 
customs of that land were not all 
that they were understood to be in 
the neighbouring country of Clap- 
ham; where the place to which 
men most resort for sober reflection 
(the club smoking-room) is still 
mistaken for a haunt of impro- 
priety. I would wedge in the 
remark that the Bohemia of 
Britain was always as unlike the 
Bohemia of some other nations as 
an English school is different from 
a French lycée. Where it needs 
excuse, I would urge that manners 
and customs in our Bohemia were 
survivals from a tavern-and-coffee- 
house time — not very remote — 
when no one blamed them or 
shrunk from them. For hundreds 
of years the whole nation was more 
social and less formal than it after- 
wards became, and in Bohemia old 
ways which the pious Dr Johnson 
took pleasure in survived longer 
than anywhere else. Further to 
make the best of it, I should add 
that the free-and-easy smoking- 
concerts that are coming into vogue 
are an acknowledgment that there 
was more in this pleasure which 
the good Doctor took with his Gold- 
smiths, and Reynoldses, and ele- 
gant Bennet. Langtons, than should 
be quite abandoned ; and that it is 
a pleasure which our fine new 
clubs fail to supply on account of 
the frost there. I should even 








speak of some observations of my 
own in Bohemia—though rather 
touch-and-go, and taken, perhaps, 
in a less lively time, foreboding the 
submergence that was soon to come, 
And in answer to the question 
whether the hours were not very 
late, I should say they were; and 
if there was not too much drink- 
ing, I should reply that there was, 
Yet not for everybody, and not 
but what much of it seemed to 
exhale at once in the breezy 
laughter and the battling talk of 
a Bohemian night’s entertainment, 
For that it was appointed ; and by 
that a bowl of punch or two was 
(I almost think we might say) 
justified. 

As the rough and tumble of 
football is good for the muscles 
and the temper, so the rough and 
tumble of such encountering talk 
was good for the wits and the 
temper: so I thought then, and I 
am not otherwise persuaded now. 
A dangerous country to tarry in, 
this Bohemia, however, and one 
that no careful man would have 
ventured the speculation of taking 
a lad into. But, as I knew it, it 
was nota land of sojourn. They 
who were drawn thither made the 
tour, came forth, threw off the 
loose cap of travel, donned the 
smooth and shining tile of civilisa- 
tion, and thenceforth roamed no 
more. Young men who after- 
wards became palaced artists, or 
high scribes and scholars, or grave 
judges and counsellors of the 
Queen, resorted there awhile for 
nothing more than a jovial clamour 
of wit and clash of word—a laugh- 
ing jail-delivery of thoughts and 
sentiments which otherwise might 
never have got release. However, 
Bohemia is now where Atlantis is, 
and there let it lie. 

The precursor of the newspaper- 
writer was the pamphleteer : and 
he too was held in small esteem 
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generally. Nevertheless, pamph- 
leteers were sometimes very con- 
siderable persons, and, whether 
for attack or defence, the power of 
the pamphlet was well understood 
by Governments far less depend- 
ent on popular opinion than these 
that we know. When the news- 
sheets, taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the pamphleteers, made 
a regular business of political 
criticism, they soon gained an 
influence which forced acknow- 
ledgment even from the loftiest 
scorners of Grub Street. As the 
news-sheets prospered with the 
spread of education, the advance 
of trade, and the multiplication of 
interests and events, this influ- 
ence rose; and to share it and 
increase it became an ambition 
unknown to the earlier promoters 
of Mercuries and Gazettes. The 
Grub Street wage moved up; the 
hack and his rider began to drop 
into the rear; and, thanks a good 
deal to the enterprise and liberal- 
ity of one or two daily papers, 
furthered not a little by the recent 
establishment of the ‘Saturday 
Review,’ journalism had advanced 
to a far higher stage of authority 
and consideration at the time 
when I found myself one of its 
junior captains, 

And yet amidst all this there 
was much sickness, and there 
had been a good deal of mortality 
not long before. One morning 
journal, since restored to great- 
ness, had dropped into a sort of 
elegant retirement ; another, which 
was heard of in all quarters when 
I was a boy, was already on the 
road to the land of forgotten 
things; a third, after living for 
many years, I believe, a vigorous 
life, had changed its too discredited 
name for another, under which it 
began a far more fortunate, more 
reputable, and more influential 
career. The duvcease of the 
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‘Morning Chronicle’ was then a 
recent event, and remarkable be- 
cause not many years before it 
was still a formidable rival to Mr 
Walter’s ‘‘ Thunderer,” which jour- 
nal it once over-topped. The 
‘Chronicle's’ decease was also 
remarkable because it never had 
so brilliant a staff of writers as in 
the last year of its existence. 
Nor were these gentlemen at all 
antiquated or in any sense behind 
the times; the proof of which is 
that the busiest of them were 
among the best of that memorable 
little band of writers who, when 
the ‘Saturday. Review’ started, 
took the town by storm. 

There was a common supersti- 
tion among journalists, I remem- 
ber, that the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ 
was not really dead when it did 
die. Though there is no lack of 
imagination in Fleet Street there 
is little romance, yet here was a 
fancy which resembled the de- 
parted journal with those heroes 
of old who could not die; whose 
death was but a sleep; who, at 
the winding of a horn or the draw- 
ing of a sword would come forth 
more gloriously alive than ever. 
And there really was something in 
that superstition ; for, unknown 
to many if not to all who held it, 
once a-year the entombed ‘ Chron- 
icle’ stirred into life, was called 
by its name and answered to the 
call, at the same time declaring 
tke day ‘of the week and the 
month of the year in which it 
reawoke to momentary existence. 
So the tale was told to me, but 
in the prose of the expounder of 
myths and the analyst of fairy- 
tales: as thus. In order to keep 


a newspaper legally and techni- 
cally alive, though its publication 
to the world had ceased, what you 
might do was to print three or 
four copies of the paper once a- 
year, 


A costly expedient if car- 
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ried out in the ordinary way, with 
eight large pages of type to set ; 
but this difficulty was met by a 
friendly arrangement for putting 
the title of the defunct journal to 
the types of another paper some 
morning, after this other paper 
had been printed off. The office 
of the ‘Morning Chronicle’ was 
in dingy old premises nearly op- 
posite Somerset House, Once, 
when I was a lad, I ascended its 
stair, but never again—so rough 
was my reception by a very able 
yet very warm -tempered editor. 
Not that he went so far with me as 
he could go, or as when he put his 
printer on the fire in consequence 
of a typographical error ! 

It is not forgotten, of course, 
that two great additions to daily 
journalism in London (one spring- 
ing from Whitefriars, the other 
from Peterborough Court) must be 
set against these changes and 
fatalities, On the other hand, Mr 
Bright’s ‘Star’ died out, and one 
entire system of journalistic pub- 
lications had perished. In the 
earlier years of the century the 
London evening papers seem to 
have been both prosperous and 
influential, ranking close after the 
morning papers. Yet when my 
little paper was started in 1865 
some of them were dead and for- 
gotten, while others were forgotten 
though they still lived. That seems 
hardly possible, for a newspaper, 
but it is as nearly true as can 
be. It seems that there was a 
‘St James’s Chronicle’ extant, the 
existence of which was then and 
afterwards a secret from all but its 
proprietor and printer. Certainly 
it was a secret from me till after I 
had been fifteen or twenty years 
in the trade, when Mr Newdigate 
told me that he was the owner of 
the paper, and showed me the first 
and only copy of it that I ever 
saw. Some evening papers of more 


modern birth—including the cheap. 
est and by no means the least at. 
tractive—had gone the way of the 
rest at the time of which I speak ; 
but the veteran ‘Globe’ still carried 
on, though its whole circulation 
was said to be far short of a 
thousand copies. (At threepence 
apiece, however.) And unless my 
memory is at fault, there was no 
other evening journal in existence, 

This account of the condition of 
the newspaper press in the early 
sixties does not seem to bear out 
my statement that it was a for- 
tunate time to start with; but it 
was. Journalism was at turning- 
point. A poor order of things 
was passing away ; a better order 
of things—mainly signalised by 
the victorious advent of the ‘Sat- 
urday Review,’ and, as I have 
said, by the attraction of many 
fresh, bright, strong, and scholarly 
minds to journalism as a power— 
was coming in, and coming in upon 
well-prepared ground. As one con- 
sequence, the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
started under more favourable con- 
ditions than we were sensible of at 
the time—an admission volunteered 
to chasten pride and cool conceit 
when I add that this same little 
paper gave a great stimulus to the 
revival. If its distinguishing in- 
tention had to be explained in a 
sentence, it was to bring into daily 
journalism (but with more legerity 
and less of the doctorial) the full 
measure of thought and culture 
which was then found only in a 
few Reviews. So, indeed, its pro- 
spectus said ; and though the inten- 
tion so expressed may seem bump- 
tious to the later generation of 
newspaper readers, they have a 
milder opinion of it who remem- 
ber what the daily press of Eng- 
land really was just before the 
breaking of its better day. Some 
unaccustomed emulations were 
now roused; others were stimu- 
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lated ; and, powerful influences of 
various kinds concurring to aid 
the change, the newspaper press 
moved on to a higher place and to 
great prosperity. The evening 
papers, which had almost gone out 
of existence, were speedily restored 
in greater numbers and to greater 
favour. In London alone there 
have been seven or eight of them 
for years; and their aggregate 
sale is not reckoned by single 
thousands, as in ’65, but by hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

It was a good time for journal- 
ism, that seventh decade of the 
century, for another reason that 
seems quite worth mentioning. 
Whether employed upon a morn- 
ing or an evening paper, the 
political and even the literary 
scribe wrote in much more fa- 
vourable conditions than he does 
now, or has done for some years. 
Shortly stated, the explanation of 
the difference is that in those 
days he wrote under pressure just 
strong enough to produce warm 
and spirited work, while nowadays 
the pressure is often too great 
for a comfortable and satisfactory 
deliverance. Here again, of course, 
as in many another place, I speak 
in generalities, exceptions being 
always implied and I hope under- 
stood. In this case, however, the 
exceptions are not very numerous, 
and they are probably becoming 
fewer ; for the aim of modern jour- 
nalism more and more is to write 
of the latest turn of the latest 
matter of interest at the last 
hour allowed by the printer. This 
is called being “up to date,” and 
in nothing is there greater rivalry. 
Being up to date is, of course, the 
life of journalism, as its name 
bespeaks; but even here it is 
possible to run to excess. A 
dramatic critic exactly illustrated 
my meaning the other day in a 
sentence which embodied a jour- 
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nalistic maxim of the time: mark 
the maxim. Acknowledging the 
inconvenience of “dashing off” a 
first-night criticism ‘before you 
go to bed,” he further said that 
to wait till next morning would 
be wiser. But what would you? 
“The facts of competition, and 
that people generally prefer a 
thing done soon to having it done 
well, compel an immediate notice.” 

The number of persons per thou- 
sand who prefer criticism done soon 
to criticism done well may be 
larger than some of us could have 
supposed; but what compels an 
immediate notice, good, bad, or 
indifferent, is evidently ‘the facts 
of competition.” That the dramatic 
criticism of the newspapers would 
be bettered if written ‘“ next morn- 
ing” is not an inflexible matter 
of certainty, considering how much 
depends on the training and the 
idiosyncrasy of the critic. Change 
the wording a little, and the 
same thing may be said for other 
critics, and even for those who 
convey political instruction under 
the same law of devil take the 
hindmost. An apt and ready mind, 
constantly employed in beating 
over certain departments of politi- 
cal study, is usually prepared with 
an opinion upon whatever may 
happen within its own range of 
observation and expectancy. This 
is the answer to the reproach of 
writing at an hour's notice on the 
most important political events. 
No political event is unrelated to 
past and present. Both are pro- 
phecies, more or less distinct, of 
what is to come. Either as likely 
or unlikely, therefore, most politi- 
cal events are matters of specula- 
tion before they happen; and 
though a sudden piece of news 
may sometimes throw the most 
judgmatical observer into confu- 
sion, it more often has a contrary 
effect, —instantly consolidating a 
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whole series of beliefs and expec- 
tations theretofore held in sus- 
pense. In a moment, long vistas 
of speculation, with their bypaths, 
become solid ground, over which 
the political writer is able to con- 
duct his public with confidence at 
an hour's notice. 

But the hour’s notice — the 
hour’s notice is very desirable. 
It gives the writer ease; it 
smoothes his way ; it may even be 
accounted necessary for his own 
good and the good of his work; 
but he does not get it so often as 
in times of old. By a few precious 
minutes at every stage of the day’s 
business, there was a more leis- 
urely way of doing things thirty 
years ago. Step back twenty 
years farther, and see how leading 
articles were written for the most 
exigent and enterprising news- 
paper of the period. Describing 
the beginning of his connection 
with the ‘Times,’ Lord Blach. 
ford says: “I dined with Mr 
Walter and his son in Printing- 
house Square at five o’clock, and 
found that I was expected to write 
an article then and there on one 
of the subjects of the day. I pro- 
tested my inability, not supposing 
myself capable of doing such a 
thing in less than a week, This 
was pooh-poohed. I tried, found 
it possible, and found also that I 
was expected to repeat the process 
next day. Same hour, same din- 
ner, short conversation after din- 
ner, when the subject was an- 
nounced, and I was left alone till 
tea-time, when Mr Walter ap- 
peared, read aloud what I had 
done, with criticisms, and, after 
correction, carried off the copy to 
the printer. When the article,” 


taken up for completion after tea, 
‘was finished, the same process 
was repeated; and when I was 
disburdened of the whole article I 
And in this 


went home to bed.” 
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way precisely the young man 
wrote every day for a year; by 
which time he found the dinners 
“such a tie” that he got release 
from them. 

This was in 1842. Before 1862 
leader-writing had lost much of 
the ease and fireside charm which 
Frederic Rogers enjoyed, but yet 
its practice was more unembar- 
rassed and deliberate than the ad- 
vance of civilisation allowed it to 
remain. The one fact that then- 
a-days there were no Atlantic or 
other long-distance submarine 
cables to pour news into “the 
office” from all parts of the earth, 
at all hours of the day and night, 
marks a great difference in favour 
of the scribe. Mainly on this 
account, he now begins to write 
at about eleven o'clock at night, 
—often without knowing what 
new facts may come in before 
twelve to make rewriting neces- 
sary, or what may “transpire” 
before breakfast-time next morn- 
ing to belate his premisses or 
throw doubt on his conclusions, 
In consequence, not seldom is he 
driven to hedging ingenuities of 
locution which enfeeble what he 
has to say. But a worse result of 
the endless stream of rumours, 
reports, and ‘ revelations,” to- 
gether with the imperative up-to- 
date competition deplored by our 
dramatic critic, is one that seems 
to be gaining ground fast. Every 
novel and plausible rumour being 
the rumour most up to date, it is 
allowed an importance that very 
rarely belongs to it. The leader- 
writer feels that it must not be 
supposed to have escaped his vigi- 
lance ; he must take notice of it: 
in doing so he must search out its 
remotest inner meanings for what- 
ever up-to-dateness they may re- 
veal ; and the consequence is that 
reports which in nine cases out of 
ten are born to flutter for a day ~ 
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and then to perish, are discussed 
as gravely as if they were in 
every sense the last word. 

It will be understood at once, 
of course, that these remarks more 
particularly apply to journalistic 
comment on foreign affairs, which 
are now and are likely to remain 
by far the most important of 
English affairs; and no one who 
studies them in the newspapers 
will accuse me of exaggeration on 
this point. It can be explained, 
of course, if explanation which 
offers no hope of remedy is of any 
comfort; but never till now has 
there been such an inpour of 
startling reports, unexpected de- 
velopments, surprising portents, 
keys to the situation, revelations 
of the most authorised descrip- 
tion—yet nearly all factitious or 
fanciful; and never before has 
there been such eager snatching 
at the latest supply of a com- 
modity which, in its effect on the 
consumer, resembles West Coast 
gin: exciting much but debilitat- 
ing more. That is the evil of it. 
As for the leader- writers, ‘the 
facts of competition, and that 
people generally prefer a thing 
done soon to having it done well, 
compel a notice” of these rumours 
and reports which otherwise would 
never be wasted on them. As for 
the public, before long the public 
mind tires under the profitless 
confusion so assiduously provided 
for it; and it would be strange if 
the instructors of the public mind 
did not sicken a little too. Mean- 
while, what is most substantial 
and most necessary to keep in 
view is in danger of being over- 
laid and forgotten. Here at the 
least is a very great nuisance, the 
which we were spared when tele- 
graphic enterprise gave less facility 
for a traffic which is not always 
innocently distracting; for some- 
times in politics, as sometimes in 
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finance, the wires are used to pro- 
pagate impressions and alarms 
more useful to the senders of the 
message than to anybody else. 
Obviously, it was a very great 
advantage to be comparatively 
free of such irruptions, to be 
ourselves rarely disturbed by 
them, and to write for a public 
that did not go wild twice a-week 
over sensational telegrams prepared 
with too little care or a vast deal 
too much. ‘Prodigious fabrica- 
tions are evidently taking the 
place of serious and carefully 
sifted news.” It even goes as far 
as that, according to one of the 
most moderate and soft-speaking 
ef London journals. 


These developments confirm 
rather than weaken an old opin- 
ion that the most difficult and 
least satisfactory service of the 
Press in Britain is the Foreign 
Oorrespondent’s. Its difficulty is 
indeed so great, even as prac- 
tised by the worthiest among an 
able and honourable set of men, 
that it seems nearly unattainable. 
Consider what the position of a 
Foreign Correspondent is. As 
agent of a British firm, he is sent 
to some great capital to obtain 
a constant supply of a valuable 
commodity. It is of different 
qualities this commodity — the 
most esteemed being, as usual, 
the sort that is hardest come by. 
The new, the secret, the unknown 
in international politics are the 
greatest prizes ; but even the most 
precious of these loses 95 per 
cent of the value it would other- 
wise have for the firm at home 
when it is not “exclusive.” That 
it should be exclusive is every- 
thing — that is to say, that no 
other correspondent of a similar 
firm should have a share in it. 
But in every great capital a dozen 
correspondents of similar firms 
30 
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compete against each other; and 
very keen the competition is, be- 
cause the success of one man is 
in its own exact measure a re- 
proach and a humiliation to the 
rest, And with all this competi- 
tion, what have the rival seekers 
after the new, the secret, the un- 
known, to offer for it? Nothing: 
nothing tangible, of course. In 
France a good deal of business is 
done in this commodity on a solid 
footing ; but there the inquiring 
firms are mostly financial, oper- 
ating for bourse-purposes and by 
no means to supply the public 
with news. The Own Oorre- 
spondent has no commission to pay 
a political functionary’s debts or 
anything of that sort, and would 
not consent to work in any such 
way. He has nothing to offer but 
his card and his civilities, wher- 
ever he may seek what he is 
in want of daily. Even for the 
means of carrying on an inferior 
though still important part of his 
duties, he must studiously com- 
pete with the rest of the dozen 
in being agreeable. It is his 
business to make himself persona 
grata with all the more lofty 
functionaries in Court and Govern- 
ment, or how shall he hope for a 
good place for describing State 
festivities or on grand ceremonial 
occasions? And then as to higher 
things, how else is he to stand a 
chance of getting choice political 
information? To be sure, there is 
resort to the British Embassy in 
the capital to which he is ac- 
credited ; but though our Foreign 
Office officials abroad are a trifle 
more yielding, I believe, than 
they in Downing Street are, there 
are no flintier sources of political 
revelation in the world than the 
British secretariat. The other 
Embassies afford better sport, and 
it is a matter of great importance 
to be on friendly terms with them 
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all; for it is impossible to say 
when any one of them may not 
have reasons of State for worry. 
ing another by the revelation of a 
half-formed scheme or the publica. 
tion of a compromising despatch. 
Above all, the Foreign Oorre. 
spondent must stand well with 
the Government of the country 
he lives in; and the only way 
of keeping well with these high- 
est dispensers of information is 
to take a friendly view of their 
policies and proceedings whenever 
it is possible and as long as it is 
possible. 

Now as the British journalist 
carries the spirit of independence 
abroad with him, and is, accord- 
ing to my observation and belief, 
remarkably sensitive to the pro- 
fessional point d’honneur, he has 
an extremely troublesome time of 
it between what is expected of 
him at home and the pressure to 
which he is subject in the capital 
where he is stationed. That it can- 
not be otherwise is in the nature 
of men and things; and no man 
needs another’s glasses to see the 
length and breadth of the facts. 
It is only a ruder and coarser 
embarrassment for the correspon- 
dent in France, in Germany, in 
Austria, when his editor, acting 
upon an independent opinion, 
writes in persistent hostility to 
the Government in either of these 
countries, And what is the re- 
sult? The result that might be 
expected is a good deal of com- 
plaisance. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is very much 
less of it than might be inferred 
without excess of suspicion. But 
yet, as I have had occasion to 
remark before now, it is at this 
point that the independence of the 
English press is weakest. Here 
it is most often exposed to sub- 
version—to subversion of a very 
subtle kind; and unfortunately 
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the public cannot always see 
where the correspondent has been 
“planted” with some insidious 
suggestion, some half-true yet 
wholly mendacious denial, or some 
statement intended to assist the 
least admirable arts of diplomacy. 
But this is by no means an un- 
common operation in troubled 
and exciting times, when the 
correspondent himself, perhaps, is 
caught by the fever that rages 
about him. Not, of course (but 
that has been understood all 
along), that there is the faintest 
reason for complaint when British 
interests are involved, or British 
honour. Nor can there be the 
least reason for fear, either when 
the correspondent is an English- 
man or when he is a foreigner 
scrupulously faithful to his salt. 
But when foreigners are employed 
to send foreign news to English 
journals, together with hints and 
criticism of foreign affairs, these 
writers should be warranted in- 
capable of undertaking a divided 
duty. 

In any case, whatever danger 
there may be lurks not in the 
news that the correspondent sends, 
but in the comment, the convey- 
ance of impression, which form 
so large a part of the telegraph 
matter from abroad. What is 
meant by that may be illustrated 
by a little experience of my own, 
otherwise hardly worth mention- 
ing. In the early days of the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ I had a visit 
from a certain Dr P., a Berlin 
official. He introduced himself as 
coming directly from the German 
Chancellor with a proposal which 
von Bismarck took a personal 
interest in. He often read the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ and was 
greatly pleased with, much ad- 
mired, or sincerely respected, a 
variety of qualities which he 
habitually found there. On that 
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account the Chancellor desired to 
be of use to the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ as he might be by sup- 
plying the paper occasionally with 
really good information on foreign 
affairs. If that would be agree- 
able to me, Dr P. would be the 
means of despatching such news 
from time to time—a regular cor- 
respondence at irregular intervals 
being the kind of thing proposed. 
Further to enable him to show 
that this was a genuine offer, von 
Bismarck had intrusted to Dr P. 
a few lines in his own hand to say 
as much. Document then pro- 
duced, shown to me, and returned 
to Dr P.’s pocket-book. With the 
best face at my command, I asked 
whether it was proposed to send 
news alone, or also to send letters 
of observation and comment; to 
which the reply was that both 
news and comment were intended. 
What I then said I do not 
remember ; but my meaning was 
to point out as inoffensively as 
possible that the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ being a small paper, the 
Chancellor’s kindness would be 
much enhanced if nothing but 
concrete news was sent, or such 
information as could be conveyed 
in a simple paragraph of affirma- 
tion, explanation, correction, or 
denial. We seemed to understand 
each other at once; and though 
Dr P. said very politely that no 
doubt this could be arranged, I 
never heard another word of the 
business he came about after he 
had left the room. 

The bearing of this little story 
lies in the fact that brief para- 
graphs of plain statement bring 
the writer to a full sense of his 
responsibility while he is inditing 
them; and that the language of 
reporting is neither fluid enough 
nor voluminous enough to carry 
any great amount of feeling or 
innuendo, whether for business or 
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undesigned. Dr P. meant busi- 
ness, no doubt, though to my mind 
not very culpably ; ruse is the re- 
cognised instrument of every di- 
plomacy except our innocent own. 
But even in professional politics 
there is such a thing as uncon- 
scious feeling, unintended twists 
of partisanship; or else what is 
meant by the belief, which exists 
in every Foreign Office, that an 
ambassador may live at one Court 
too long? Not that the particular 
signs which suggest too long a 
residence at the same post are 
often shown in the case of the 
correspondent. I do not know 
that he ever shows them, indeed. 
But, being human, he is in danger 
of answering more than he is 
aware to the various influences 
persistently bearing on him. It 
is even possible to plant him 
with misleading ideas, interested 
suggestion, erroneous sympathies ; 
and since that is the case, we may 
doubt whether journalism is im- 
proved by taking from the corre- 
spondent long screeds of specula- 
tion and comment for publication 
under the head of News. 

That is the objection. So 
printed, they delude—not by in- 
tention of the writer, but through 
the imagination of the reader. 
We all know how unconsciously 
imagination can lead us astray. 
Because these screeds are tele- 
graphed, and because they are 
printed with news as news, the 
writer’s remarks are invested by 
most minds with the importance 
due to a statement of facts. 
Whatever may be his aim,— 
whether to persuade or dissuade, 
to appease or inflame, to allay 
mistrust or to alarm suspicion,— 
all is understood as if resting on a 
background of actual knowledge. 
To the fancy of the reader, the 
special correspondent in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, is always a news- 
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writer. He never loses that char. 
acter, whatever he may say; and 
so the reader often takes that for 
veiled information which is merely 
speculative, or the fancy of ex. 
cited sympathies, or even some- 
thing which somebody hopes to 
bring into existence by persistent 
prophecy. 

For these and other reasons, I 
can but think it would be well were 
foreign correspondents to go back 
a little to their old ways, which 
were the ways of simple and 
straightforward reporting. Nor 
are they strange to us even now. 
Reuter’s agents adopted them, and 
faithfully stuck to them till quite 
lately ; with the result that Reu- 
ter’s telegrams came to have more 
weight generally with experienced 
readers than those of any news- 
paper correspondent. Now that 
Reuter’s agents seem inclined, 
here and there, to depart from 
the unambitious simplicity of the 
reporter, reason the more for 
rescuing political discussion from 
a great deal that distracts, over- 
loads, and fatigues it. It may be 
asked whether I propose, then, 
that opinion and observation ac- 
cumulated by watchful and keen- 
witted correspondents ‘on the 
spot” should go to waste. Of 
course I do not. But I do think 
that more of it might advantage- 
ously pass to publication through 
the sieve of editorial responsi- 
bility ; and that to appear in its 
true character all such matter 
should be printed apart from the 
news columns, where it takes a 
significance and authority which 
it should be guarded from. 

That avowed partisans should 
be employed to send home news 
from foreign parts, and be so em- 
ployed because they are partisans, 
is an entirely new thing in journal- 
ism, and one that would have been 
thought incredible not very long 
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. It is honestly done, however. 
So far from the partisanship being 
concealed it is proclaimed, or even 
vaunted; so that nobody is de- 
ceived and everybody understands 
what to expect. But that it is an 
innovation good for journalism I 
am not yet persuaded, nor does it 
seem likely to be good for those 
who practise it. The shrewdest 
of Own Correspondents may fall 
into error, the wariest may be 
taken in and become the channel 
of representations less accordant 
with fact than with policy. In 
short, the partisan reporter in full 
employment may be more partisan 
than he knows ; and when the ex- 
aggerations and the rus¢ sugges- 
tions that he did not mean to be 
guilty of are discovered, he may 
find himself in danger of being 
considered a willing agent of de- 
ceit. If so, that will not be good 
for him—except as he is absolved 
for good intentions; and it will 
be bad for journalism, which is 
expected to be trustworthy first 
and to put on the other graces 
afterward. 


After acknowledging the com- 
mon merit of independence, cour- 
age, incorruptibility—qualities for 
which the British newspaper press 
stands far above any other in 
Europe — we see that the most 
striking claim to journalistic hon- 
ours is that of the war-correspond- 
ent. Sir William Howard Russell 
may be said to have created a 
service in 1854, which, after a 
brilliant existence of forty years, 
no longer offers opportunity for 
the distinction that Mr Forbes and 
Mr MacGahan won—to name two 
of a dozen men whose hardihood 
and devotion were never exceeded 
in any service except that of the 
Christian Church. The regular 
means of transmitting news leaves 
much less to personal enterprise 
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and ingenuity ; and, as Mr Forbes 
has said, “nowadays the avoca- 
tion of the war correspondent is 
simplified and at the same time 
controlled by precise and restrain- 
ing limitations.” The precise and 
restraining limitations include 
some that the generals are more 
and more resolute to impose. War- 
correspondents were never loved 
by the generals—for professional 
reasons which, no doubt, are sound 
professionally ; and the correspon- 
dent who, when the next great war 
breaks out, asks at our own War 
Office for “ facilities” (and what 
more liberal War Office is there 
anywhere ?) may count upon a cold 
and niggardly response, and a wise 
one. And so on all hands the 
romance of war perishes while its 
menaced horrors accumulate. 

All newspaper editors, however, 
had not the good fortune to be 
served by Russells, Forbeses, and 
the like; and in their hearts, 
therefore, are not so very much 
dissatisfied with a future of “ re- 
straining limitations,” which will 
bring war-reporting to a nearer 
equality. Partly from ill - luck, 
partly from other circumstances 
more or less excusing, war-corre- 
spondents were not infrequently 
disappointing, and they were some- 
times a trial. We say nothing 
about it, but British soldiers have 
been known to run. We keep it 
dark, but war-correspondents have 
been known to invent,— though 
only in detail, not in gross. If 
there be any case to the contrary, 
it is a solitary one. Yet in the 
files of a great provincial journal 
may be read, I believe, an account 
of the first hours of a battle that 
was never fought at all—the whole 
of its stirring details being evolved 
from a noise which the chronicler, 
sitting aloft in his hotel, took to 
be the sound of cannonading 
coming from a quarter where a 
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fight was then expected. To fore- 
stall other reporters, whom the 
likelihood of the fight had drawn 
to the same place, he dashed off 
his partial report of the engage- 
ment, despatching it with great 
secrecy and expedition to a near 
frontier station. The rest he 
would have written after a visit 
to the scene of conflict ; but when 
he proposed to set out he dis- 
covered that what he had sup- 
posed to be the distant firing of 
artillery was, in fact, the kicking 
of some frightened horses in an 
adjacent shed. 

I myself know what it is to have 
a perfect “handful” of a war-cor- 
respondent, and yet a remarkably 
clever man; but whenever a re- 
proachful thought of him intrudes 
I remember that at the moment 
of starting for the Franco-German 
war he gave me a very impressive 
“tip.” Hewasa Frenchman ; and 
he said, “‘ Mark this: the end of 
the war will be decided at the 
beginning. I know my fellow- 
countrymen. If they win the first 
battle on German ground, nothing 
will stop them this side of Berlin: 
it will be a hurricane. But if the 
first engagement is a French de- 
feat on French ground, not a single 
Frenchman will cross the frontier 
unless as a prisoner.” Had the 
prophet known of von Moltke’s 
genius and the German prepara- 
tion for hurricanes he might have 
hedged his meaning a little. But 
its general significance was strik- 
ing, and the events of the war as 
each followed each kept it in 
memory. The more, perhaps, be- 
cause no better contribution to 
guidance came from that corre- 
spondent ; but it would be mon- 
strous in me to complain, for I had 
another who, for despatch, achieved 
the first great feat on the war- 
correspondents’ roll of honour,— 
nor was it ever beaten afterwards. 


To make it the more memorable 
in newspaper record, what was 
brought to London for the printer 
on that occasion was the first re- 
port of the battle of Sedan and 
the surrender of the French Em. 
peror—one of the greatest and 
most determining events of the 
century. My correspondent was 
with the Prussian King’s staff on 
the Frénois heights above Sedan 
when the Emperor’s letter of sur- 
render was brought in. Night 
was coming on, but, without so 
much as ten minutes’ preparation, 
Mr Holt White rode down the 
hill, straight across the battle-field, 
and so over the Belgian frontier 
and home, contriving by various 
expedients, but at great fatigue, 
to get a brief report into the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ two days before a 
word of the matter was published 
elsewhere in England. Nor did 
any other report appear till the 
day after his second screed had 
told the whole story. 

Now here was a kind of com- 
petition which there cannot be too 
much of. For it is by no means 
enough to be a good courier and 
smart in delivery. The war-cor- 
respondent’s aim would have been 
entirely missed if in the endeavour 
to be “first out” he failed in ac- 
curacy, in breadth of view, in 
apprehension of main points, or 
in close yet full and strong de- 
scription. It was competition, 
keenly maintained, in nearly all 
that is excellent in journalism, or 
even in literature. Yet the seri- 
ous fact is, it seems, that war-cor- 
respondents were a downright 
nuisance to the generals—nuis- 
ance and embarrassment too, they 
say ; and are in future to be more 
or less uniformed and strictly reg- 
ulated. 


Whether the soundness and the 
influence of the newspaper press 
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are increasing or diminishing is at 
all times a question of importance. 
If I am right, a very distinct 
pericd in the character and status 
of the newspaper press began soon 
after the middle of the century, 
and lasted for rather less than a 
generation. Then began another 
period distinct enough to be re- 
cognised as different without as- 
sistance of the label, “The New 
Journalism.” On the whole, is it 
a higher as well as a larger devel- 
opment from its predecessor? 
“ Higher,” however, is not a word 
to insist upon: we should ask if 
the journalism of to-day is sounder 
for its own acknowledged pur- 
poses of usefulness than was the 
journalism of (say) twenty years 
ago. Representing that older 
day, I shall be expected to say 
that I do not think the newspaper 
press improved in its better quali- 
ties, and I do say so; but not 
without acknowledging that I 
may remain prejudiced after try- 
ing to take into account all that 
seems to detract unfairly from 
modern journalism in the bulk. 
And in what are its merits hidden 
more than in the enormous bulk 
it has attained to? Not without 
reason was it said at the begin- 
ning of this article that we of the 
Old Guard were fortunate in not 
being a multitude. The fewer in 
the field the more noticeable the 
conduct of each; and on that ac- 
count, perhaps, more of emulation, 
more of effort to secure the atten- 
tion that could be reckoned on 
for any particularly good stroke 
of the pen. No doubt there is 
the same reward still for an unusu- 
ally meritorious piece of writing ; 
but not so much of it to hearten 
the writer, I fancy, as when the 
effect of one good day’s work 
nearly always came home to him 
the next. There are now so many 
voices that; with rare exceptions 
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and on rare occasions, they drown 
each other; and even the best 
commodities are in danger of 
being cheapened in popular es- 
teem by a superabundant supply 
of “a similar article.” That this 
has had a discouraging and de- 
terrent effect upon minds that were 
once ambitious of writing in the 
newspaper press can hardly be 
doubted. Nobody used to ask 
“ What is the good?” when urged 
to write at his best, or when 
praised for some remarkably apt 
and eloquent performance; but 
I am told that the question is 
heard not unseldom nowadays. 
One of the reforms achieved by 
the new journalism of forty years 
since was the complete super- 
session of a formal, artificial, and 
therewith hackneyed style, by a 
style more idiomatic and familiar. 
The classic lingo of the pamphle- 
teer was already tiring out, and 
now gave way completely to the 
unpedantic, nervous, flexible good 
English of common life (by nature 
never without humour) which men 
of education used in their talk 
and in their letters. Whether for 
its own immediate purpose—the 
expression and enforcement of 
opinion—or whether for its effect 
in improving the common prac- 
tice of our mother tongue, this 
was a change very much for the 
better. But though the journal- 
istic English of that day aimed at 
being familiar, it had its own re- 
straints, and would not have been 
approved without a certain dignity 
in freedom. Of course I speak of 
the better sort of journalism, of 
which there was soon no lack. 
Later developments in this direc- 
tion seem to me neither service- 
able nor delightful. The familiar 


is now carried much too far, and 
it is never a pretty thing in excess. 
At a leap I hasten to admit that 
some of the older journals, both 
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daily and weekly, are either quite 
or almost as carefully written as 
ever they were; and there is no- 
thing to say on this score against 
one or two of the newer ones, 
But of the general mass of journal- 
ism it would have to be said that 
it has dropped into a looseness of 
speech that does not improve any- 
thing, and must even diminish 
the writer’s own sense of self- 
respect. With no charm of its 
own, it adds neither elegance nor 
emphasis to what it is employed 
upon. On the contrary, it lowers 
the importance of whatever it is 
employed upon—brings it down; 
at the same time giving public 
sanction to more slanginess than 
it ventures upon itself. To be 
sure, there is a set-off against this 
fault in frequent patches of earnest 
and laborious preciosity ; but for 
all that, I must avow an opinion 
that here the newspaper press has 
fallen away. 

In another respect it has jumped 
back over the whole of those forty 
years—some say most properly. I 
do not know how that may be 
when consequences are fully sifted 
out. But my own idea is that the 
newspaper press was quite as in- 
forming, and rather more agree- 
able, when the reporting of a 
certain kind of news was less out- 
spoken and particular. At one 
time—but a long time ago—it was 
blunt and rough enough apparent- 
ly. Then the public taste revolted, 
and newspaper editors seem to 
have submitted to the rebellion 
gladly. But, from whatever cause 
or causes, there was for many years 
almost as much decency of language 
in the reporters’ columns as at the 
dinner-table. No such restraint, 
no such governance, is attempted 
now; and the precise date of its 
abandonment can be named, I 
think. It followed immediately 
upon our time of revelry in Bul- 
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garian atrocities. It commenced 
then ; and it has gone so far that 
(speaking by the card) if any family 
newspaper five-and-twenty years 
ago had printed for a week a kind 
of matter which is now common] 
published in such sheets, that jour- 
nal would have found itself on the 
road to ruin. Respect for art can- 
not be alleged in explanation of 
the frankness now permitted, nor 
obligation to make things properly 
understood. The offence is in the 
detail so often dragged naked into 
print. Now for some readers this 
detail comes to mind quite suffi- 
ciently and accurately, as part of 
the matter, without any assist- 
ance from the reporter’s speaking- 
trumpet; while as for the rest, 
who is in haste to instruct minds 
that have yet to learn how abom- 
inable human nature can be? 
Considered up and down, this 
is the most remarkable change of 
many in the journalism of the last 
half-century; and it has been 
closely accompanied by another 
which seems to bear out the above 
account of its origin. At the time 
of the Bulgarian atrocities, the 
late Lord Derby was described by 
an earnest and eloquent writer as 
“stained with the blood and 
smirched with the lust of Batuk.” 
The two things went always to- 
gether. For months the unlovely 
conjunction was never out of the 
public journals and never out of 
people’s minds: and, figuratively 
speaking, the newspapers have 
been in Lord Derby’s condition 
as to both particulars ever since. 
They are bloodier upon every occa- 
sion of becoming so. It is not 
only as if a barbaric licence of 
description was now and again 
provoked by Turkish massacres. 
That might be expected. But it 
is another thing when a murder 
cannot be committed, nor any poor 
mad wretch lie down before an 
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advancing railway -train, without 
an inhuman painting of the papers 
with blood and brains. Why? For 
purposes of further information, 
what need of a word-photograph of 
the state of the rails when the 
train has gone by? And if the 
plentiful appearance of similar 
ictures (in oil) at the exhibitions 
of the French Salon is a sign of 
decadence, what are these word- 
photographs of oursasign of? Of 
decadence only in a minor sense, 
we may believe; but yet without 
doubt a something of that disagree- 
able character. 

For improvement and advance- 
ment we must look in other direc- 
tions; and, for one thing by no 
means insignificant, it seems to me 
that increasing pains are taken to 
detect and weed out the advertise- 
ments by which various kinds of 
roguery ply their trade. Well 
within memory, journals quite 
above the lower class could be 
very careless in admitting such 
advertisements, or even indifferent 
to their character when it plainly 
peeped through. The likelihood of 
enormous mischief carried on by one 
of these advertising trades led me 
some years ago to make a pretty 
close inquiry into it; or rather a 
courageous, good-hearted, clever 
woman (long since dead) did so 
forme. The business was the one 
that was afterwards called baby- 
farming; but it had various 
branches, none innocent — some 
laid out for the most atrocious 
blackmail conceivable, others run- 
ning to murder as the simplest 
thing for all parties. Though this 
is known well enough now, it was 
not so then; but in a few weeks 
my ingenious and temerarious in- 
vestigator had made out all that 
has ever been discovered since. So 
well did she succeed that she 
could lodge with me a bundle of 
letters from various hands which 


laid the business open more plain- 
ly than could have been thought 
possible: familiarity with its risks 
had evidently dulled perception. 
The results of this inquiry were 
not meant for publication in any 
shape, as may be imagined, and 
no use injurious to their writers 
was made of the letters. The 
purpose was simply to gather a 
firm foundation of fact for appeal 
against the practice of publishing 
advertisements conducive to a 
guilty trade, and in that way it 
was very serviceable. But now 
something happened which proved 
far more effective: a woman was 
hanged for pursuing this trade. 
After that there could be no 
more doubt in any advertisement 
office about the danger of com- 
plicity in a most cruel and infam- 
ous business. The woman who 
was hanged was herself an adver- 
tiser ; and no doubt the lesson of 
her trial and execution went be- 
yond child-murder—suggesting a 
warier eye upon other dark de- 
partments of commerce. It should 
be acknowledged, however, that 
the difficulty of sifting out fraud- 
ulent advertisements is very great ; 
and there is this additional awk- 
wardness in the matter—that to 
reject what on the face of it is a 
harmless invitation to buy, sell, or 
otherwise do business, is a direct 
insinuation of covert dishonesty. 
But where this difficulty was a 
ground of excuse it is now more 
often a cause of anxiety, and that 
is a considerable difference to the 
good. 

Review the newspaper press as 
a whole, and the most remarkable 
advance appears first in the number 
and excellence of the provincial 
journals, and next in the multitude 
and variety of interests which have 
been brought under its surveil- 
lance. Sixty years ago, the total 
number of daily newspapers in the 
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United Kingdom was no more than 
twelve ; and the sale of the whole 
twelve (‘Times’ included) was 
probably less than any one of half- 
a-dozen daily papers now current. 
Of such journals there are to-day 
about two hundred—most if not 
all of them taking a larger scope 
than any of that period, and the 
best of them showing but very 
little difference between country 
and town. For many years the 
most masterly newspaper in Eng- 
lish, after the ‘Times,’ was a 
colonial journal—the Melbourne 
‘Argus.’ Out of Printing-house 
Square, it is still as good, probably, 
as any in existence; but if so, it 
must have gone on improving, for 
our great provincial journals have 
advanced by quick degrees to 
very high excellence. One or 
two Scottish journals, two or three 
English provincial journals, only 
lack what Price One Penny cannot 
supply—the fine paper and more 
open reading of the Walter press. 
But whether the influence of 
the newspaper press in public 
affairs has increased with the mul- 
tiplication of its forces is doubtful. 
There are reasons for thinking (one 
of them in particular shall be men- 
tioned presently) that the clamour 
of so many voices in competition 
makes too much of a babel to be 
impressive, And there is some- 
thing, perhaps, in the remark that 
down to Palmerston’s time the 
machinery of Government was more 
limited, more compact, more cap- 
able of being influenced by any 
single powerful agency from with- 
out, than in these days of diffused 
and confused authority. The dis- 
cussion of affairs proceeded upon 
simpler lines then than now. The 
questions of the day presented 
themselves in less complexity. 
The faddist had not yet arisen to 
start cross currents of perversity 
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in every stream of political action, 
Therefore the business of Govern. 
ment was more simple and direct, 
as also was that of the political 
critic in corresponding measure, 
His best play is made when he 
is able to go straight to the main 
points of the question in hand, 
He is lost if he has to run into a 
dozen “side issues ” after as many 
several packs of readers. 

Thus when we compare an older 
day with the new we find ourselves 
in presence of a greater (but more 
manifold) bulk of force, while yet 
the means of political power are 
in no small measure weakened and 
confounded. So it seems to me, 
at any rate. I still believe that 
one journal alone had more influ- 
ence on Government in Lord 
Palmerston’s day than the whole 
press has at this moment. And 
that brings me to the particular 
reason for thinking so which was 
mentioned above: it is that Govern- 
ments are far more indifferent to 
the newspaper press than they 
used to be. They can be annoyed 
by the press; they can be em- 
barrassed by the press; on a bal- 
ance they can be helped or other- 
wise by its multitudinous conten- 
tion. But there was a fear of 
the press, and an anxiety to stand 
well with it, which are by no means 
what they were, though not yet 
utterly destroyed. 

Of one sort and another, how- 
ever, there is power enough, and a 
fine prospect of future prosperity. 
Yet as to the future of individual 
writers, I should think better of 
them were fewer gentlemen and 
ladies going into journalism as a 
calling more hopeful than wine- 
agency and more genteel than gov- 
ernessing,—an influx from which 
no good of any kind can be ex- 
pected. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 




















ProBaBLy no institution has 
undergone a greater number of 
superficial changes during the last 
sixty years than the University 
of Oxford. Its internal economy 
has been overhauled by two Royal 
Commissions. Religious tests have 
been abolished. In most colleges 
clerical fellows are the exception 
rather than the rule; while in 
many only a comparatively small 
proportion of the dons reside 
within the walls. ‘‘ Research” 
has been liberally endowed. The 
scope of the examination system 
has been widened. The tenure of 
a fellowship is no longer incompat- 
ible with matrimony. The town 
(it has been averred by a quondam 
apostle of “ progress ”) is “ slummy 
and overbuilt”; the tone of the 
University is that of a “lively 
municipal burgh.” 

The change in the relation of 
the University to the outer world 
has been equally remarkable. Ox- 
ford has been knit close to Lon- 
don ; and the depreciatory epithet, 
“‘donnish,” no longer suggestive of 
celibacy and a cloistered seclusion 
from the “sparkling throng,” must 
be held to embrace in its connota- 
tion some tincture of the extreme 
type of civilisation believed to 
exist in southmost Kensington. 
The Saturday-to-Monday Profes- 
sor has come into existence and 
passed out of it; but distinguished 
visitors of every description fre- 
quently take their week-end re- 
creation in the same way. On 
the other hand, a little army of 
Oxford men has within the last 
fifteen years invaded the realm of 
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London journalism. University 
intelligence in the old days, apart 
from matters of capital import- 
ance, was given in the barest form. 
Only the boat-race and the cricket- 
match taxed the energies of the 
descriptive reporter or the leader- 
writer. It has now been dis- 
covered that Oxford makes excel- 
lent copy in a thousand other ways. 
University slang and University 
gossip are echoed faithfully in the 
evening papers of the metropolis ; 
and he is indeed a lucky man 
who, despite undeniable obscurity, 
can venture so much as to marry 
without the compliment of a per- 
sonal paragraph from the pen of 
some officious contemporary, gaily 
recalling his pass in moderations, 
his third in history, and the fact, 
real or imaginary, that he has an 
unrivalled critical knowledge of 
the text of Lear’s “ Book of Non- 
sense,” or Blair’s “Grave,” as the 
case may be. 

Such are a few of the altera- 
tions which have taken place 
within the compass of her Ma- 
jesty’s reign and within the aca- 
demic career of the late Master of 
Balliol, who won a scholarship! at 
the age of eighteen in 1835, and 
was elected a fellow of the college, 
while still an undergraduate, in 
1838. By the time of his death 
in 1893, the new—the newest— 
order had completely supplanted 
the old. We need not here con- 
sider whether the revolution has 
had good effects or bad. There is 
nothing so good in this world but 
it might have been better, and 
nothing so bad but it might have 





1 We doubt whether between 1835 and 1881, when Mr Heather was elected 
to a mathematical scholarship, any such distinction was again obtained by St 
Paul’s. A singular contrast to its subsequent series of triumphs ! 
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been worse. The University, we 
venture to believe, is “sound at 
bottom,”—a quotation, by the bye, 
of which the Master had a thorough 
relish. Be that, however, as it 
may, Mr Jowett was not only an 
eyewitness of the process of trans- 
formation, but had also a consid- 
erable share in assisting it. His 
name was familiar far beyond the 
University. To some he appeared 
little less than a scoffing and mal- 
ignant fiend. By others he was 
esteemed a very Socrates, “ the 
wisest and best man they had ever 
known.” Many anecdotes of vary- 
ing degrees of authenticity clus- 
tered round his name: and many 
singular and erroneous conceptions 
were entertained of his character. 
His authorised biography, there- 
fore, for which Messrs Evelyn Ab- 
bott and Lewis Campbell are re- 
sponsible, will probably appeal to 
a much wider circle of readers 
than that of those who knew him, 
or even of those who at some time 
during his career happened to be 
at Oxford. It is only, however, as 
we conceive, from the point of view 
of an Oxford man that the book 
can be adequately judged; and, 
so regarding it, we must congrat- 
ulate the authors upon a well-con- 
ceived and well-executed piece of 
work. They have been extremely 
judicious in their treatment of the 
“mythology,” and the stories and 
apophthegms to which they have 
given admission are for the most 
part fresh and pointed. The work 
is not “deformed by exaggerated 
affection and flattery,” to borrow 
a phrase of the Master’s ; and the 
hero’s shortcomings are sufficient- 
ly indicated, if not dragged into 
prominence. 

Perhaps some of the secondary 
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characters are kept too studiously 
in the background. We should 
have liked to hear a little more, 
for example, of Dr Jenkyns. Dean 
Mansel’s name is not so much as 
mentioned, though his doctrines 
were obviously a pet aversion of 
the Master’s. Nor is adequate 
recognition made of the unique 
combination of scholarship and 
piety which distinguished James 
Riddell. Per contra, as Mr Owen 
would have said, a warm tribute 
is paid to the memory of George 
Rankine Luke, while a few well- 
expressed lines in a footnote bear 
eloquent testimony to the lasting 
impression made upon the college 
by the beautiful character and pro- 
found intellect of Charles Warrack, 
We have noted here and there a 
few trivial errors. After all, it is no 
very heinous offence to speak of the 
“Secretary of State for Scotland,” 
or to suppose that Lord Dalhousie 
and not the Duke of Richmond 
was the first occupant of the office 
thus misnamed. To one rather 
curious omission we must, how- 
ever, draw attention. At a cer- 
tain memorable gathering of Con- 
vocation in December 1882—al- 
most the last, we think, of the 
good old sort at which the country 
clergy were wont to assemble in 
their hundreds—Mr Jowett, then 
Vice-Chancellor, opened the pro- 
ceedings in Latin, and then an- 
nounced that to avoid mistakes 
he was about to speak in English. 
This was, of course, received with 
a roar of derisive laughter ; where- 
upon he remarked, “‘ I was afraid, 
gentlemen, that if I spoke in 
Latin, many of you would be un- 
able to understand me!” The 
story thus told by Mr Abbott 
leaves the balance of advantage 





1 The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 
Two volumes. 
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pretty evenly divided ; but if, as 
we have always understood, the 
Vice-Chancellor began by propos- 
ing to the meeting “ nomen vobis 
approbandws,” it will be admitted 
that those who laughed loudest 
were fairly entitled to laugh long- 
est. 

Mr Jowett’s university life may 
be divided into three periods, in 
two of which the agreeable, in the 
other the disagreeable, element 
predominates. From 1836 to 1855 
he was the good man struggling 
with adversity. His father, a 
superior Micawber, was absorbed 
in a metrical version of the 
Psalms, and the son’s scanty re- 
sources were taxed to their utmost 
extent in supporting his parents 
and sisters, and in helping his 
brothers to start in life. He bore 
the burden of that trying time 
with manly fortitude and without 
complaint, though the effort made 
an indelible impression on his 
mind; and he may be said upon 
the whole to have enjoyed life and 
to have partaken of its modest 
pleasures with unaffected cheer- 
fulness. 

During the last period, again, 
from 1870 to 1893, he was the 
head of a large and prosperous 
college, plunged head and ears in 
new projects of activity and use- 
fulness, grudging neither time nor 
money spent in the service of Bal- 
liol, given to hospitality, and 
thoroughly appreciating the op- 
portunities now at his disposal for 
entertaining a great variety of 
guests, old and young. Honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends, 
were certainly the portion of his 
declining years. 

The intervening period from 
1855 to 1870 presents a. very 
different picture. It shows us 
Achilles sulking in his tent, the 
victim of wounded pride and baffled 
ambition: it shows us, alas! the 


disloyal colleague, sedulously un- 
dermining the influence of the 
head of the college. Did we not 
know the weakness of human 
nature, the bitterness with which 
he resented Dr Scott’s preferment 
would be incredible ; for Scott had 
been consistently kind to him as 
an undergraduate, and had among 
other things advanced the money 
necessary to defray the expense of 
his installation as a Fellow. It is, 
however, the fact that almost from 
the moment of his rival’s election 
Jowett ostentatiously withdrew 
himself from the society of the 
high-table and the common-room ; 
and the persistency of his attempts 
to thwart the new Master in every 
conceivable way was never much 
of a secret. He was, indeed, pre- 
eminently fond of “getting his 
own way”; and the pertinacity 
with which, when in a minority, 
he would oppose and obstruct was 
only equalled by the pertinacity 
with which he would press his 
advantage with a majority to back 
him. Had he met with similar 
treatment when he occupied the 
post of Master himself (and with 
one or two of the ablest and most 
influential of the dons he can 
scarcely be said to have been con- 
genial), the common-room would 
have been the scene of perpetual 
discord. The fact that any who 
differed from him invariably gave 
way speaks volumes, not merely 
for their amiability, but also for 
his strength of will and obstinacy 
of purpose. It was during this 
period, too, that Mr Jowett ap- 
peared in one of his most cele- 
brated impersonations, the injured 
heretic ; for, though his orthodoxy 
had been somewhat blown upon, 
it was only after his failure to at- 
tain the Mastership that he came 
to be looked upon as a ringleader 
of the Oxford Liberals. 

Much —shall we say a great 
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deal too much?—has been written 
about the Tractarian movement, 
comparatively little about the 
counter tendency. Yet the latter 
would well repay judicious and 
discriminating investigation. The 
mere circumstance that for many 
years it was the fashionable thing 
for young men of parts and promise 
to call themselves Liberals is con- 
clusive evidence of its strength, 
and of the powerful influence 
exercised by its champions. To 
survey it at this distance of time 
is to be supplied with a striking 
illustration of the vanity of human 
effort. Superficially successful in 
realising a much larger proportion 
of their ideals than commonly falls 
to the lot of man, the University 
Liberals are to be discerned in their 
later years clad in sackcloth and 
ashes and bemoaning the futility 
of their exertions and the eclipse 
of their dearest doctrines. Pear- 
son gloomily predicts a débacle 
when Western civilisation shall be 
engulfed in an overwhelming tor- 
rent of Mongolians and other 
yellow -faces. Pattison scents a 
hateful recrudescence of idealism 
and medievalism in the neo- 
Hegelian philosophy of Mr Green. 
Jowett is inclined to think “that 
the power of the Church has in- 
creased and (in England) is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished” 
(ii. 475). Most melancholy sight 
of all, Mr Goldwin Smith ruefully 
contemplates a political world for 
the creation of which he and his 
friends are largely responsible, and 
pronounces it all as bad as bad 
can be. If these are the feelings 
with which the march of “ pro- 
” is saluted by the veterans, 
what would their sensations have 
been if the forces of “reaction” 
had triumphed ? 
It is true that in their practical 
nostrums the Oxford Liberals were 
by no means unanimous. This one 
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clamoured for the endowment of 
research ; that for the extension of 
university teaching to manufactur. 
ing towns; a third deemed that 
the millennium had arrived with 
the advent to Oxford of the humble 
“tosher.” These and other in. 
numerable fads are delightfully 
gibbeted in the inimitable “ Phron- 
tisterion.” But a certain unity of 
principle and purpose undoubtedly 
animated the party and held it 
together, though its commonest 
expression was more than a little 
unfortunate. Human nature must 
change a good deal before unbridled 
arrogance becomes popular. Mr 
Jowett, with characteristic shrewd- 
ness, was able to see himself and 
his friends as the enemy saw them. 
“As university reformers,” he 
wrote in 1852, “we must ap- 
pear to the world rather as seek- 
ing an intellectual aristocracy, 
or, to express it more coarsely, 
to form good places for ourselves 
out of the revenues of the colleges, 
than earnest about anything which 
the world in general cares for or 
which can do any extensive good” 
(i. 212). In exhibiting this dis- 
tinctive quality, the Oxford 
Liberals were, no doubt, merely 
continuing and developing the 
party tradition. Modesty was 
never a feature of the Whig or 
the Radical character. From 
the date when English politics 
“settled down” and the familiar 
division of Whig and Tory became 
recognised, the Liberals have never 
been slow to claim for themselves 
a very handsome share of all de- 
sirable qualities, whether mental or 
moral. Even in the writings of 
Steele and Addison we detect the 
calm self-complacency which tacitly 
assumed that the Whigs possessed 
a@ monopoly of good taste, good 
manners, and good sense; just as . 
in Swift we recognise the violent 
recoil against all such ludicrous 
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retensions. The phenomenon re- 
ted itself a century later. The 
claim to ethical and intellectual 
superiority was shrilly reasserted 
by the ‘ Edinburgh’ reviewers, and 
vehemently contested by the Tories 
of the ‘ Quarterly ’ and still more of 
‘Maga.’ Cockburn’s ‘ Memorials’ 
afford perhaps the most typical in- 
stance of such a claim being ad- 
yanced in perfect good faith and 
without the slightest conception 
that there was anything to be urged 
against it. Addison, to be sure, 
was humility itself compared with 
Jeffrey and Oockburn ; but Jeffrey 
and Oockburn were the very em- 
bodiment of modesty compared 
with the Oxford Liberals. In 
their eyes, not to be a Liberal was 
to be ipso facto a fool, a jobber, 
an obscurantist, a knave, a sinner 
against the light, an enemy of the 
human race, and a great many 
other terrible things ; nor must the 
Tory be allowed by any excess of 
civility or consideration to remain 
ignorant of his miserable plight. 
No; the “canker of ecclesiasti- 
cism” must be thoroughly eradi- 
cated; the incubus of an effete 
and brutalised aristocracy thrown 
off; and the world henceforward 
ruled by its natural leaders—the 
men of intellect ! 

We do not say that there were 
no academic Liberals free from the 
taint of this odious characteristic. 
Mr Jowett himself, though capable 
enough of rapping out a sharp and 
biting word upon occasion, was 
too wise to be deliberately and 
gratuitously insolent. Others, like 
Henry Smith, were mercifully pre- 
served by a rich and genuine vein 
of humour ; while others yet again, 
like Dean Stanley, were so essen- 
tially “light horsemen,” and their 
type of mind was so palpably 
shallow, that though they took an 
active part in many a hot battle, 
they excited no permanent ani- 


mosity. In Matthew Arnold, too, 
the elaborately veiled arrogance 
was often amusing, and nine times 
out of ten was vented, much to the 
patients’ disgust and dismay, upon 
the “backbone” of the Liberal 
party in the country. To catch 
the quality in its highest mani- 
festation the reader must peruse 
Dr Arnold on the “Oxford Malig- 
nants,” or rub up his recollection 
of Mr Thorold Rogers’s contro- 
versial methods, or refresh his 
memory with a few of Mr Free- 
man’s outbursts of urbanity, or, 
best of all, turn to Mark Pattison’s 
‘Memoirs.’ There nearly every 
other person mentioned is either a 
“flunkey” or a “crétin”; this 
one is “ puzzle-headed,” that the 
victim of “abject piety,” while the 
fortunate writer confesses to being 
so constituted that he cannot “see 
anything being done without an 
immediate suggestion of how it 
might be better done.” Not a 
touch of kindliness, not a note of 
sympathy for the commonplace 
and less richly gifted orders of 
mankind, not a solitary gleam of 
humour! Rather than fight under 
leaders such as these, it were 
infinitely better to have made 
a stout stand for the losing side 
beneath the banner of the greatest 
metaphysician and philosopher who 
has adorned the Church of England 
since the days of Butler. 

The intellectual arrogance to 
which we have referred may have 
found some justification in the ex- 
ceptional abilities of many of the 
Liberal leaders at the University. 
The misfortune was that they con- 
trived to impart it to many of 
their disciples to whom they could 
in nowise communicate a share of 
their brains, and in whom the 
quality was not only offensive but 
grotesque. It is indeed this self- 
satisfied vanity, this superlative 
conceit, which. constitutes the 
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true differentia of the species 
“rig,” and assuredly in no age 
and in no country has that most 
detestable of the harmless varieties 
of the genus hwmanum flourished 
to the same extent as at Oxford 
during the last half-century. A 
few individuals of the class may 
by accident have been Tories, 
but an enormous majority have 
always been of the Liberal com- 
plexion. Some of the latter, it is 
true, have been lucky enough to 
eliminate the poison from their 
systems, more or less, and by more 
frequent commerce with the world 
at large—e.g., in colonial governor- 
ships and other similar offices into 
which their friends have been only 
too happy to job them—have been 
brought into a much more healthy, 
and almost a normal, frame of 
mind. Others experienced an 
extremely peremptory awakening 
during the Home Rule crisis, 
But there are few exceptions to 
the general rule, Once a prig, 
always a prig; and most of the 
kind continue to be victims of the 
old monomania till their dying day. 
Such are the persons who used to 
brag loudly about theoverwhe!ming 
predominance of Liberal principles 
among men of eminence in scholar- 
ship, literature, and science; and 
who since 1886 have been com- 
pelled to rest content with the 
empty satisfaction of railing at 
the Jebbs, the Leckys, and the 
Huxleys, who with all but absolute 
unanimity have rallied to the cause 
of the Union. No one who was 
not an eyewitness of the pheno- 
menon would credit the “airs” 
which mediocre young men of 
Liberal opinions once gave them- 
selves at Oxford on the score of 
some fancied superiority in ability, 
learning, and refinement. Hap- 
pily the disease supplies its own 
best antidote. Liberal principles, 
or what pass for principles, are 
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naturally attractive to ingenuong 
youth; something to counteract 
their charm is highly desirable: 
and many a high-flying Tory has 
to thank his Radical contempo- 
raries for involuntarily driving 
him into the right path by force 
of sheer repulsion. 

As regards the country gener. 
ally, the case has been much the 
same. A pompous parade of 
talent and “culture” does a party 
no good in the long-run. Give an 
academic Liberal plenty of rope, 
and he is certain to “put every- 
body’s back up.” The Tory party 
may have been from time to time 
unfortunate in losing the services 
of young men of ability whom the 
fashion of the moment drove into 
the Liberal ranks; but it has 
gained infinitely more by never 
having had a Courtney, a Morley, 
ora Lowe. The truth is that the 
Tories, alike from principle and 
tradition, are necessarily more in 
touch with every section of the 
community than their opponents, 
Now, the great mass of the English 
people understand and secretly like 
an aristocracy of birth judiciously 
tempered with wealth. They have 
no insuperable objection to an 
unqualified aristocracy of birth; 
and they would probably tolerate, 
with periodical fits of restiveness, 
a pure plutocracy. But there are 
two things which neither they nor 
any self-respecting race of men 
would endure for any length of 
time ; and these are, an aristocracy 
of self-constituted “saints,” and an 
aristocracy of “intellect.” 

We have not wandered so far 
from Mr Jowett as may be sup- 
posed ; for Balliol was the chosen 
haunt of the prig, and many was the 
prig of promise who passed through 
his hands. While not really a 
prig himself, he got the credit of 
being the cause of priggishness in 
others, though perhaps he was 
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only to blame in not warning 
them off a very obvious and 
well-marked shoal. He did his 
best, we honestly believe, to clear 
his mind of cant, and we can 
imagine him secretly writhing 
at the loud-mouthed dictum of 
some egregious ‘social reformer,” 
that “what Balliol thinks to-day, 
England thinks to-morrow!” He 
could certainly play the candid 
friend to some purpose, and there 
were several points on which he re- 
fused to subscribe to the orthodox 
Liberal confession. He was not 
ashamed to put in a good word for 
our old ally Napoleon III., and his 
sympathies were all with France 
in her struggle with Germany. 
He never took kindly to the 
movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women, and greatly feared 
that in the future there might be 
“a neglect of accomplishments, 
especially music and drawing, 
which I shall always consider a 
very important element of female, 
and, perhaps, of all education ” 
(ii. 291). He nourished no great 
enthusiasm for “ oppressed nation- 
alities,” and was a hearty Turco- 
phil during the Russo-Turkish war. 
He had a liking for Lord Beacons- 
field, but always distrusted Mr 
Gladstone, in whom, it is true, the 
Oxford Liberals, suspecting his 
clerical proclivities, reposed but 
little confidence. Much more to 
his taste were the pre - reform 
statesmen, whom he considered to 
have been more loyal and faith- 
ful to one another than the politi- 
cians of to-day (ii. 395). He was 
astoundingly ignorant of science. 
He rightly held it “impossible to 
convert Shelley inte a decent and 
honourable man” (ii. 318). Ina 
letter written in 1846 he expresses 
views as to the English aristocracy 
which Gifford or Oroker, though 
they would have cheerfully in- 
dorsed them, would have thought 
VOL, CLXI.—NO. DCCCCLXXIX. 





twice before printing (i. 151). 
Above all, he was a thorough- 
going “Jingo.” He complained 
that the Liberals in 1878 were 
becoming bitter and “ un-English,” 
and he would have repudiated with 
scorn Sam Rogers’s complacent and 
disgraceful boast that he “had 
never wished well to his Majesty’s 
armies.” 

These are notable divergences 
from the beaten track of Liberal- 
ism, and must have cost a con- 
siderable effort. But in other 
respects his independence of mind 
broke down, and he was content 
to go on mumbling the hallowed 
formule. He seemed to find a 
peculiar charm—and many others 
have done the same—in the very 
name of “Liberal.” ‘I used to 
think myself a Liberal,” he writes 
in 1882, “but sometimes fear that 
I am in danger of becoming a 
Tory, though I struggle against 
this as much as I can” (ii. 210). 
He seems to have felt himself 
“ thirled” to the thing called Lib- 
eralism, and bound consequently 
to oppose and thwart its foes. 
How else could he have persuaded 
himself that the author of the 
‘ Vie de Jésus’ and ‘ L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre’ was “a really great and 
good man”? For what other 
reason could he have invited Col- 
enso to occupy the pulpit of Bal- 
liol chapel—Oolenso with whose 
methods he had little in common ? 
We readily acquit him of the de- 
liberate desire or intention to 
wound the deepest feelings of 
those who still asked for the old 
paths, Yet he was by no means 
disinclined to irritate them, al- 
most mischievously, in lesser mat- 
ters. ‘I rather like,” he writes 
in 1893, “when preaching in 
Westminster Abbey, to take the 
liberty of saying a word in favour 
of some great dissenter or saintly 
infidel, whose praise is he heard 
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in all the churches” (ii. 470) ; and 
he would maintain that Voltaire 
had done more good than all the 
fathers of the Church put to- 
gether! The spirit of such utter- 
ances is the key to many little 
problems in the Master’s conduct. 
It helps to explain the Sunday even- 
ing concerts; it entirely explains 
that memorable Sunday afternoon 
concert in the garden quad., when 
a military band discoursed quasi- 
sacred music to a disorderly mob 
of ruffians from the town who 
took the college by storm. The 
biographers say nothing of the in- 
cident; and the experiment was 
not repeated. The same feeling 
also supplies a clue to some of his 
public appearances which could 
well have been spared. In spite 
of his evangelical upbringing he 
had no real liking for dissent ; 
but when the dissenters opened a 
seminary of their own in the 
town, dislike of the High Church 
party moved him to give his bene- 
diction to the venture. Nor can we 
doubt that he was animated main- 
ly by similar “ contrariness ” when 
he instigated the singularly im- 
pudent attempt to elect a virulent 
dissenter ! as one of the examiners 
in the Rudiments of faith and 
religion. 

Another way in which the 
Master’s strain of Liberalism dis- 
played itself was his preference 
for being on the winning side, and 
his nervous solicitude to have a 
finger in every scheme that held 
out a fair prospect of success. 
He loved to be dans le mouvement, 
and would have hated it to be 
supposed that he had banned any- 
thing which ultimately turned out 


to be popular. Thus he relaxed 
somewhat of his open hostility to 
the “higher education ” of women, 
when he found the movement 
gathering strength. So too when 
the Toynbee Hall project was 
mooted, though his soul must have 
revolted at the deluge of nonsense 
which then swept over the college, 
he appeared at a meeting in hall 
and bestowed a few words of chilly 
approbation on the scheme. He 
was from the first a supporter of 
the preposterous ‘ University Ex- 
tension” movement, perhaps the 
most laughable of the many farces 
which have been played on the 
Oxford stage. It has, no doubt, 
the merit of providing many ex- 
cellent young gentlemen of moder- 
ate abilities with a “living wage”; 
but there can have been little 
really to appeal to the common- 
sense of Mr Jowett either in its 
solemn affectation of seriousness, 
its impudent demands upon the 
public purse, or its month of pic- 
nicking at Oxford in the long vaca- 
tion. It may be conjectured, 
indeed, that many developments 
of University “reform” which he 
lived to see, and against which he 
never opened his lips, were secretly 
distasteful to him. And he, too, 
like the other Oxford Liberals 
whom we have mentioned, was to 
taste the bitterness of fruition, 
and the vanity of ideals realised 
and aspirations gratified. 


“There is greater discontent,” he 
remarks with astonishing and relent- 
less cruelty, “in Oxford now than 
formerly. The younger men want to 
marry, and they have no money. 
They want to write, and have no 
originality. They want to be scholars, 








1 To a recent number of a monthly magazine the gentleman in question con- 
tributed a paper in which he very plainly demonstrated that every moral and 
civic excellence finds a congenial and exclusive home in the breast of the political 


sectary ! 
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and have no industry. They want to 
be fine gentlemen, and are deficient in 
manners. When they have families, 
they will be at their wits’ end to know 
how to provide for them. Many of 
them have the fretfulness of parvenus, 
and will always have this unfortunate 
temper of mind.” 


Had Burgon possessed either the 
heart or the head to formulate 
so pointed an indictment against 
the outcome of fifty years’ agita- 
tion, what a howl of execration 
would have arisen against the 
ferocious bigot! 

It was, however, far more in 
connection with the college than 
the University that Mr Jowett’s 
best work was performed. It was 
the college that most occupied his 
thoughts, the college that lay 
closest to his heart. During the 
whole period of his Mastership his 
will there was law, and even dur- 
ing the latter part of Scott’s 
reign he swayed its destinies. No 
human being could have ruled such 
an institution for so long a time 
without committing some errors, 
and there were, unquestionably, 
details in his management to 
which exception might be taken. 
Perhaps he permitted the college 
to grow too large, but we doubt 
if he could have kept it small. 
Perhaps he was too prone to en- 
courage the residence of Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and members of tribes 
even more remote. Yet we doubt 
if they did anybody any harm, 
though we are quite sure that any 
of their number who happened to 
be professing Christians from the 
Levant would have done so if they 
could. With much more force it 
may be urged that the introduc- 
tion of the organ into the hall, 
with all its consequences, was a 
grave mistake. We should be dis- 


posed to concede that the Master's 
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better judgment deserted him in 
that matter, and to wonder how 
any one of his experience could 
bring himself to believe that 
second-rate music on Sunday 
evenings and occasional smoking 
concerts during the week could 
effectually cement the incongru- 
ous elements of which a college 
like Balliol is necessarily com- 
posed. Due allowance, however, 
being made for such failings, no 
competent judge will seriously dis- 
pute that, take it all in all, Mr 
Jowett was a first-rate Head of 
his House. Mr Abbott tells a 
pleasant story of how Dr Harper 
of Jesus, when walking with 
Jowett and on coming first to a 
small gate, stopped suddenly, and, 
holding it open, said, “No, you 
go first ; you have done more for 
your college than I have.” It 
was a fine compliment, and one 
which did honour not only to the 
recipient but to him who paid it. 
It is often said that Mr Jowett 
was a worshipper of success ; that 
he had favourites ; and that those 
favourites by a curious coincidence 
were also the favourites of fortune, 
the well-born and the prosperous. 
That he did attach great import- 
ance to birth is quite true, and 
that he attached perhaps an ex- 
aggerated importance to the gifts 
which ensure popularity in good 
society is true also. ‘“I daresay,” 
he writes to a lady in India, “ that 
you have already found a great 
solvent of political difficulties is 
to give friendly and agreeable 
dinner - parties to all sorts of 
people without regard to their 
views” (ii. 285). It is generally 
shy people who put the highest 
value upon the art of pleasing in 
company. It is, further, per- 
fectly true that Mr Jowett had, 
as he himself puts it, ‘‘a general 
prejudice against all persons who 
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do not succeed in the world,” and 
we shall never forget the very 
neat hit in a sermon at those 
“who say ‘the race is not to the 
swift,’ meaning themselves.” It 
is probably a sufficient apology 
for a tendency to which he was 
thoroughly alive himself to re- 
member the sort of man his father 
was. With such a conspicuous 
instance of fumbling and failure 
before his eyes, is ib to be won- 
dered at that he shrunk from the 
spectacle of opportunities neglected 
and talent frittered away? After 
all, in nine cases out of ten the 
world is rightly content to apply 
the rough-and-ready test of suc- 
cess to a man’s capacity ; and with 
the great bulk of those who passed 
under his observation Mr Jowett 
made no mistake, but, on the con- 
trary, formed an extraordinarily 
accurate idea of the idiosyncrasy 
of each. He knew whom to stimu- 
late with a word of encouragement, 
and whom to spur with a word of 
reproach. Yet, in the exceptional 
case, his method broke down; and 
we can recall more than one in- 
stance of some rare character, too 
tinely tempered for the rough work 
of the world, which the Master 
seemed persistently to misunder- 
stand and to which he never did 
justice, 

To scholarship in the strict sense 
of the term Mr Jowett had no 
serious pretensions.' Philosophy 
rather was supposed to be his 
strong point. It is a little difficult, 
after an impartial consideration of 
his published writings, to under- 
stand why. During the last ten 
years of his life, at all events, 
he had very little of the philo 


sopher about him. The essayist 
who visited him at dessert would 
get a glass of excellent claret and 
some sound literary advice, such ag 
“ Never make a ‘porch’ to your 
essay,” if he had opened with a 
long and irrelevant exordium, Or 
perhaps he would be pulled up for 
some piece of pedantry by the 
sharp inquiry: ‘ ‘ Interrogate your 
consciousness’! Do you mean, 
‘Ask yourself’?” But he had no 
taste for following out the course 
of an argument, and though he 
clung tenaciously to the stereo- 
typed views formed thirty or forty 
years before with no perceptible 
variation, he seemed to have no 
recollection of the chain of reason- 
ing by which he had reached them, 
far less any desire to test or ex- 
amine them afresh. He frigidly 
and firmly discouraged all discus- 
sion on the origin and explanation 
of evil, for example, and he held 
the dilemma in abhorrence. The 
latter savoured of logic, which was 
a “dodge”; the former of meta- 
physics, the popular view of which 
he avowedly shared. 

His writings present the same 
characteristics. They abound in 
close and pregnant observation of 
human nature, and in searching 
analysis of many familiar philoso- 
phical and theological phrases. 
But take him on some question, 
such as Predestination and Free- 
will, and you find that he supplies 
nothing more than a graceful and 
elegant amplification of several 
obvious and elementary proposi- 
tions. “Man is a creature of 
habit—man is a creature of im- 
pulse—man is a creature of cir- 
cumstances. Que voulez-vous?” 





1 It used to be part of the mythology that the brilliant scholar whose help 
he invoked in revising the first edition of the ‘ Plato’ would sit smoking and 
working in one room, and from time to time exclaim, ‘‘ Another howler, Master !” 
To which the answer would come in a piping voice from the adjoining apartment, 


*« Correct it, Mr ! Correct it !” 
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he seems to ask, The de quo 
queritur being precisely the rela- 
tion of those truths to one another, 
and the possibility of their recon- 
ciliation, it is neither satisfactory 
nor stimulating to be told that 
they need no reconciliation at all, 
that everything is plain sailing, 
and that the difficulty of believing 
at once in an omnipotent and 
omniscient Deity and in man as 
a morally free agent is a silly 
invention of over-subtle divines. 
This ostrich-like attitude towards 
the primary difficulties which be- 
set the threshold of every religious 
system he was most resolute in 
maintaining. The most flagrant 
contradictions are explained away 
by ajaunty reference to the “ modes 
of thought ” of a particular age and 
country, while the explicit state- 
ments of a divinely inspired writer 
are cavalierly brushed aside or 
reduced to vagueness by the con- 
venient assumption that the author 
spoke “in a figure.” 

The more Mr Jowett’s attitude 
towards religion is examined the 
more amazing will it seem. He 
was well enough aware that in 
his commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles, and later on in ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ he was about to 
deliver an attack on the orthodox 
position. This is plain from his 
anxiety to pick his words, and 
to present his views in the “ least 
repulsive manner.” To the very 
end he systematically inculcated a 
degree of ‘‘ reserve in communicat- 
ing religious knowledge” (from 
his own point of view) which 
would have struck poor Mr Isaac 
Williams with horror. Yet he 
seems to have been genuinely sur- 
prised and hurt when the pleasant 
but thin disguise of language was 
instantly penetrated ; when his 
adroit use of current religious 
phraseology and his unrivalled 
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dexterity in adapting the words 
of Scripture to suit his own con- 
struction were proved to have 
availed him nothing; and when 
the true drift of his argument was 
mercilessly exposed. The truth is, 
that while from one point of view 
the premisses of the ‘‘ Essay on the 
Interpretation of Scripture” are 
musty truisms, from another they 
are sufficient to explode not merely 
the orthodox conception of Ohris- 
tianity, but also the shapeless 
and indefinite residuum to which 
Jowett so piously adhered. . As 
time went on, his scepticism grew 
bolder and more outspoken. He 
threw miracles overboard alto- 
gether, and it is not easy to say 
which, if any, of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the faith he retained. 
Yet on the subject of prayer, for 
instance, he was as hopelessly ir- 
rational (on his own hypothesis) 
as the most superstitious of his 
fellow - creatures. He makes, in- 
deed, the proviso that no one 
should pray for anything that may 
violate the “laws of nature,” for 
with all his dislike of metaphysics 
he was an abject slave to that most 
tyrannous and exacting of meta- 
physical abstractions. None the 
less he exhorts a friend on his 
death-bed to pray that he may be 
spared a little longer; as though 
his recovery were not, on Jowett’s 
postulates, as much a matter of 
“law” as the rising of the sun or 
the precession of the equinoxes. 
His aim was “to place religion on 
a rational basis.” His method of 
procedure is to eliminate the vital 
constituents of religion, and then 
to find a justification for preserv- 
ing its lifeless remains, to which it 
turns out that “reason” is abso- 
lutely repugnant. Such solicitude 
for the shadow when the substance 
has been destroyed may be very 
touching and pathetic; but one 
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cannot wonder that it provoked 
the powerful invective and the 
trenchant sarcasm of Mansel’s 
Bampton Lectures.! 

The fact is, that the bent of Mr 
Jowett’s mind was neither schol- 
arly nor speculative, but purely 
literary. Textual criticism he 
openly contemned, and he justly 
described the R.V. as a “ monu- 
ment of pedantry.” He had a 
correct and fastidious taste, an 
acute sensibility to style, a sharp 
ear for the rhythm and harmony 
of language. Like his hero Dr 
Johnson, he read everything. All 
was fish that came to his net, from 
Aristophanes to Bunyan, from 
‘ Pride and Prejudice’ to ‘ David 
Grieve’ (which he seems to have 
read without a murmur), from 
‘Adam Bede’ (which he _pro- 
nounced very good) to Comte 
(whom he pronounced very bad). 
The biography gives us an extra- 
ordinary picture of his industry, 
and in particular of the patience 
and assiduity with which he 
polished and repolished his own 
writings. The world that cares 
for such things is familiar with 
the effect ; but the world was not 
before aware of the endless labour 
expended in perfecting that ex- 
quisitely easy yet dignified prose, 
full of charm and melody, so lucid 
yet so subtle, old-fashioned yet 
never archaic, adapting itself so 


nicely to the matter in hand, 
charged with indefinable remj- 
niscences of the best models, 
yet ever characteristic, ever in. 
dividual. 

We have purposely refrained 
from discussing Mr Jowett in 
private life : in the first place, be- 
cause we desired to dwell on his 
public career ; and, in the second, 
because to what his biographers 
say on that head there is little or 
nothing to be added. We venture 
to predict that his memory will 
long be cherished, both at Oxford 
and in the world, by thousands 
who were the recipients of his 
kindness ; and to assert that those 
number not a few who, with 
strong propensities and tempta- 
tions to sloth and indolence, will 
long be inspired by his example to 
industry and application. But 
when all who fell within the 
sphere of his personal influence 
have passed away we are equally 
confident that his claim to the 
recollection of posterity will be 
found to consist not in his theo- 
logical or philosophical opinions, 
crude and ill-digested as they were, 
but in the fact that, in an age 
teeming with literary talent and 
activity, he above all others was 
imbued with the peculiar genius, 
saturated with the best traditions, 
and obedient to the true canons of 
English style. 





1 Why should not Dr Chase or Dr Bellamy give us a history of the orthodox, 
high-and-dry, Conservative party at Oxford from the date of the first Commission 


down to, say, the death of Dr Evans? 


prominent figure in such a work. 


Mansel would, of course, be the most 














‘* The Senate and the Field.” 


“THE SENATE AND THE FIELD.” 


Tue Easter recess has come and 
gone, and Parliament is about 
to enter on that period of the 
session in which its character 
for good or evil is usually deter- 
mined. This year, however, the 
Government have done so well in 
the months of February and March 
that, except as regards Foreign 
affairs, it may be thought that 
the critical period is already 
passed ; and that during the next 
three months they are not likely 
to encounter any violent or for- 
midable opposition. We must not 
be too confident on this point, of 
course. We have learned by sad 
experience that the art of making 
bricks without straw may by long 
practice, combined with some 
natural aptitude, be carried to a 
rare pitch of excellence. The 
goddess of obstruction, like other 
deities, helps those who help 
themselves, and is never wanting 
to her sincere votaries when they 
wish to make sham criticism look 
as much as possible like real. 


‘* Dat inania verba, 
Dat sine mente sonum.” 


But still, with the passage of the 
Voluntary Schools Bill the Gov- 
ernment have got off their hands 
the most contentious measure of 
the session, and it is hardly likely 
that any of the principal Bills 
which remain to be considered 
will be met in a similar spirit, or 
resisted with the same futile per- 
tinacity. Even if any inclination 
existed to repeat the same tactics, 
the punishment which awaited 
them as soon as Mr Balfour took 
the command into his own hands 
may perhaps deter the Radicals 
from running their heads against 
a stone wall a second time. 


For the effect of Mr Balfour’s 
combined tact and energy will not 
end with the triumph of the Vol- 
untary Schools Bill. It will be 
felt all through the session. We 
have not changed our opinion with 
regard to the disappointment in- 
flicted on many of his followers by 
the admission that the bill could 
not be passed in time for the 
schools to reap the benefit of it 
during the current year. But it, 
nevertheless, had to be passed be- 
fore Easter ; and no sooner had the 
battle fairly begun in the House of 
Commons than Mr Balfour put his 
back into the work, and showed 
what stuff he was made of. If 
any of his opponents calculated 
on finding him the same easy-go- 
ing Minister which he appeared to 
be last session, they were soon un- 
deceived. He has fully justified 
Sir William Harcourt’s prediction 
which we quoted in ‘Maga’ last 
September ; and we may venture, 
perhaps without undue vanity, to 
believe that he has not been wholly 
deaf to some advice addressed to 
him by ourselves. Sir W. Har- 
court, after pointing out the cause 
of his comparative failure last 
year, prophesied that he would 
mend: and he has mended. We 
urged on his attention the ab- 
solute necessity of exercising with 
firmness the powers which Parlia- 
ment had placed in his hands 
for carrying on the work of the 
country, and he has so exercised 
them. We readily allowed that the 
closure was not a weapon to which 
Conservatives were naturally in- 
clined. ‘We could all wish that it 
had been possible to dispense with 
such an instrument, and that both 
the dignity of Government and 
the practical utility of the House 
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of Commons could have been pre- 
served by means less at variance 
with its traditions. But no other 
mode of saving either the one or 
the other presented itself. Within 
the last quarter of a century the 
character of the House of Oom- 
mons has been completely changed. 
Old members of the House will all 
concur in this opinion. It has 
changed in two ways. First of all, 
in its constituent elements; and 
secondly, in its respect for those 
unwritten laws which were suffi- 
cient at one time to ensure the 
transaction of public business with 
all proper despatch and all due 
deliberation. For the latter part 
of the change we are indebted to 
the Irish members who first set the 
example of defying authority, and 
proclaimed their intention of re- 
ducing the House of Commons to 
impotence. For the other we are 
indebted, of course, to the ex- 
tension of the franchise, which, 
though probably inevitable, and in 
many respects beneficial, has had a 
decidedly unfavourable effect on 
parliamentary debate. 

The spectacle of insubordina- 
tion and contempt for precedent 
and prescription acting on a new 
class of members ignorant of Par- 
liament and thinking ignorance 
independence, destitute of that 
social education which is the best 
antidote to presumption and often 
supplies the place of experience, 
and having only to satisfy con- 
stituencies who know no more 
than themselves, has introduced 
a new leaven into the popular 
Assembly, making it nearly as 
unlike the Parliament of Peel and 
Russell as theirs was unlike the 
Parliament of Fox and Pitt. It 
is not all at once that changes of 
this nature are fully recognised 
and appreciated. Statesmen may, 
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for some years, find themselves 
perplexed by new conditions, the 
nature and tendency of which 
they only imperfectly compre- 
hend. Leaders on both sides, with 
halting steps and doubtful minds, 
have been feeling their way 
towards a remedy. Sir W. Har- 
court seems to have been the first 
to come to a clear understanding 
with himself upon this subject. 
And his employment of the closure 
while Leader of the House of 
Commons should have been suffi- 
cient to open the eyes of all parties 
to the realtruth. But it took the 
humiliating lesson of last session 
to bring it thoroughly home to the 
Conservative mind; and now we 
have good reason to believe that 
another will not be necessary. It 
remains to be seen, we said last 
autumn, “ whether better manage- 
ment alone can enable the Govern- 
ment to be equally lenient without 
being equally unfortunate.” There 
has been better management, much 
better management; but it is 
evident that this alone would not 
have enabled them to pass the 
School Bill into law by the first 
week in April, had not Mr Bal- 
four come to the conclusion that 
the closure must now be regard- 
ed as “a regular and necessary 
organ of our Parliamentary pro- 
cedure.” } 

We expect, then, as we have 
already said, that the decisive atti- 
tude assumed by Mr Balfour dur- 
ing the first three months of the 
session—and it was not only on 
the Voluntary Schools Bill that 
his intervention was required — 
will not be without a marked 
effect upon the proceedings of the 
three last. There is no reason to 
doubt that he will go on as he has 
begun. And if the Opposition 
once understand that Government 
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are no longer to be trifled with, and 
that the means which have been 
sanctioned by Parliament for ex- 
pediting the conduct of business 
will be employed as Parliament 
intended, they will probably desist 
in some measure from efforts which 
are manifestly fruitless, and can 
hardly even embarrass, much less 
baffle, the Executive. It has now 
been proved that obstruction has 
only to be looked boldly in the face 
to dwindle down from a giant to a 
dwarf, and the lesson is not likely 
to be forgotten. The closure, in 
fact, must be regarded as a kind 
of muzzling order, for the purpose 
of stamping out obstruction, to be 
enforced as long as this particular 
form of rabies continues to prevail. 
If the present Opposition is cured, 
and if the next Conservative Op- 
position is perfectly healthy, in 
time we may revert to the old con- 
ditions of parliamentary debate. 
All that the closure can do in any 
one given instance is to scotch 
obstruction. Nothing but the re- 
peated application of it, extended 
over some period of time, can 
effectually eradicate it. Meantime, 
we must be content to regard it as 
one of the regular and permanent 
powers intrusted to Government 
for the management of ordinary 
business. In one sense, of course, 
it does not interfere with the free- 
dom of debate. That is to say, it 
does not deprive the Opposition of 
the time that is required for the 
most ample and exhaustive dis- 
cussion. They may use that time 
either for reasonable and _ legiti- 
mate criticism, or for the mere re- 
petition of frivolous objections, as 
they please; that is their own affair. 
In the matter of the voluntary 
schools, they were allowed eighteen 
days for the discussion of a single 
clause. And as all argument had 
been exhausted long before the 
expiration of. this period, and 
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the debate was kept alive only 
by recapitulating in a slightly 
varied form objections which had 
been repeatedly answered, it might 
have gone on for ever if no means 
had existed for bringing it to a 
close. As it is, the present Gov- 
ernment have only applied the 
closure to three measures, while 
the late Government applied it 
to eight. 

During the debates on the Vol- 
untary School Bill obstruction 
certainly fared very badly. The 
Leader of the House was at his best 
throughout, and both Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr Morley knew 
the difference now that Achilles 
was to the fore. His chaff of the 
Scotch members was particularly 
happy. The member for Hawick, 
objecting to the English Catechism, 
which he had never read, though 
quite contented that the Scotch 
Catechism, which is far more dog- 
matic, should be taught in board 
schools, was not the worst sufferer. 
Sir William Harcourt, who had 
been making very merry at the 
expense of the “ associations,” 
counting perhaps on his superior 
knowledge of English country life 
and the rural clergy, must have 
been surprised at the ready retort 
which followed. “A hundred Har- 
courts, all in Holy Orders, scramb- 
ling for a share of the grant,” was 
an impromptu caricature which 
completely took the shine out of 
Sir William’s. 

We did not sit down to write 
this article with any intention of 
discussing the Education Bill over 
again. But we have still a few 
more words to add with regard 
to the resistance it encountered. 
The accumulation of trivial or ir- 
relevant amendments when a bill 
is in Committee is at once the most 
effective and the least conspicuous 
of all the methods of obstruction. 
Inside the House of Commons, of 
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course, it is palpable enough. 
But to the outside public, who 
merely glance over a debate in the 
morning’s paper, it is in many 
cases scarcely perceptible. The 
reader scans the report. He sees 
that Mr Jones, and Mr Brown, 
and Mr Robinson moved their 
respective amendments, and ‘‘ Why 
not?” he thinks. There is noth- 
ing out of the ordinary course of 
business in that. If he sees that 
the Minister complains of an 
amendment, he will naturally say 
to himself that this is what every 
Minister is sure to do. Thus he 
comes in time to disbelieve in ob- 
struction altogether, and to look 
on the protests against it as mere 
party cries, accusations which every 
Government in turn is bound to 
hurl at every Opposition. Who- 
ever wishes to understand the 
nature of the obstacles which Mr 
Balfour had to encounter in carry- 
ing the Schools Bill through the 
House must read the debates line 
by line, with the Bill itself on 
one side of him and the paper of 
amendments on the other. It is 
only by this means that he can 
ever appreciate the utter frivolity 
and superfluity of nine-tenths of 
the amendments proposed—amend- 
ments which, under the present 
system, are debated and disposed 
of with grave faces, though every- 
body knows that they either mean 
nothing or profess only to do what 
has been already done. Yet who 
will take the trouble to go through 
this detective process? The Op- 
position may indignantly deny 
that they have ever been guilty 
of obstruction, not only with a 
good chance of impunity, but with 
some prospect of damaging their 
opponents as the trumpers-up of 
false charges. 

The behaviour of the Opposition 
on the Cretan question does not 
come exactly within the definition 
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of obstruction. But we are not 
sure that it is not even a more 
dangerous ebullition of democratic 
egotism than the pranks of Mr 
Lloyd George or Mr Samuel Evans, 
The daily interrogation of Mr 
Curzon was founded on the belief 
that the foreign policy of the 
Government should be dictated by 
the House of Commons; and that 
in the most delicate negotiations 
with foreign Powers, involving the 
most momentous issues, Ministers 
should inform the House day by 
day of the progress of affairs, and 
publish to the whole world the 
most private and confidential com- 
munications exchanged between 
allies, in order that ‘‘the people’s 
representatives” might pass judg- 
ment on them and instruct the 
Government in their duty. The 
attitude of the Radicals on the 
Greco-Turkish complications means 
this or nothing. And it is needless 
to say that if this demand were 
conceded, the British Government 
would soon have no confidential 
communications to reveal. No 
foreign Power would enter into 
any relations with us on those 
terms. But the gentlemen in the 
House of Commons who worry 
the Under Secretary in this 
manner know no better. That is 
the worst of it. If they did, there 
would be some hope that this was 
only an exceptional display of party 
spirit on questions which ought 
to be exempt from it. But the 
Radicals in question neither know 
nor care anything at all about the 
conditions or necessities of diplo- 
macy ; and, if they had their way, 
would very probably some fine 
morning plunge us into war with 
half Europe. In their eyes all the 
long-established laws and customs 
which regulate our intercourse with 
foreign nations — official reserve, 
avoidance of premature publicity, 
respect for diplomatic obligations 
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—are, in their own elegant phrase- 
ology, “all rot.” 

But Sir William Harcourt does 
know better; and showed that 
he knew it, by his efforts to 
reconcile an attack upon the Gov- 
ernment with that abstention 
from interference in the middle 
of a crisis which is absolutely 
essential to the safe conduct of 
foreign affairs. His responsibility 
for encouraging Greece in the 
disastrous policy she adopted, he 
shares with other members of his 
party. But he went no further 
till he was driven. ‘The good 
Samaritan” has thrown off the 
mask by this time, and has fully 
justified Mr Balfour's comments 
on Sir William Harcourt’s Scrip- 
tural illustration. That charit- 
able individual would scarcely 
have been handed down to all 
future ages as the proverbial ex- 
ample of pure and disinterested 
benevolence had it been known 
that while helping the wounded 
wayfarer he was helping himself 
at the same time to another man’s 
estate. Sir W. Harcourt is too 
clever a man not to see the truth ; 
and he has been unable to hide 
from his more eager followers the 
real state of his mind. But they 
won’t let him off: and he has to 
choose, like Daddie Ratton in the 
‘Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ between 
his place and his conscience. Every 
one can see the struggle; and his 
declamation will in England be 
taken for exactly what it is worth. 
Not so, however, with the Foreign 
Powers ; and certainly not so with 
the Greeks ; and Sir William must 
have an uneasy quarter of an hour 
with himself sometimes when he 
thinks of its probable effect upon 
them. 

Those who are sincerely anx- 
ious for the welfare of a race to 
whom the whole civilised world 
is so deeply indebted would have 
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shown them more real kindness 
by pointing out the danger of 
the course on which they have 
now entered, than by encouraging 
them in efforts calculated to em- 
barrass and disable the best friend 
they have in Europe. Sentiment 
and susceptibility and enthusiasm 
are very good things in their way, 
and are always to be respected 
when they do not clash with 
higher and-more solid considera- 
tions. But respect for interna- 
tional law is the only guarantee 
we have for the peace of the 
world. Nota single nation, from 
the highest to the lowest, has any 
other security for its integrity and 
independence than the force of 
that general understanding which 
forbids the invasion of one coun- 
try by another, except in case of 
actual war. To connive at the 
violation of this understanding is 
to undermine the foundation on 
which the settlement of Europe 
rests. If one country is to be al- 
lowed to defy the public code with 
impunity, and enrich itself by law- 
less aggression, why not another? 
The interests of Greece in partic- 
ular shrink into very small dimen- 
sions compared with the tremen- 
dous consequences to the world in 
general which may result from her 
example. To forget the second 
in the firs) may be the act of 
impulsive generosity — generosity 
rather feminine than masculine— 
but is wholly unworthy of the 
sober wisdom and comprehensive 
forethought which we expect from 
a statesman. 

The address which Sir William 
Harcourt originally proposed to 
move was to the effect that her 
Majesty would be _ graciously 
pleased not to employ British 
troops against the kingdom of 
Greece or the people of Orete. 
But as British troops had already 
been so employed, such an address 
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was clearly a vote of censure on 
the Ministry, and Sir William was 
told that if he chose to move one, 
a day should be given him, but 
not otherwise. This he declined 
to do, and the consequence was 
that the debate took place on a 
motion for adjournment on the 
day before the Easter holidays. 
As far as facts are concerned the 
debate was only a thrice - told 
tale, on which we do not propose 
to enter on the present occasion. 
“The integrity of the Ottoman 
empire,” which lies at the bottom 
of it, is one of those familiar diplo- 
matic fictions which, like many 
legal fictions, are found very con- 
venient in practice, and which, 
being incorporated into the public 
language of Europe, cannot be 
ignored at the will and pleasure 
of any single nation. We all un- 
derstand what it means, and to 
hold it up to public ridicule or 
execration is only to be excused on 
the score of that political ignor- 
ance to which we have already 
referred. Sir William Harcourt, 
however, cannot plead that ex- 
cuse; and he is logically bound, 
therefore, to declare himself op- 
posed to the policy which the 
phrase in question represents. 
That policy is to ensure if pos- 
sible that the disintegration of 
the Turkish empire shall be 
brought about by a gradual and 
peaceful process; and to avoid 
precipitating a conflict of which 
time may do much to mitigate 
the violence, if not to avert it 
altogether. The stronger that 
empire is, the more desperate 
will be its dying throes ; whereas 
if we believe, as all Liberals and 
Radicals are bound to believe, 
that it is growing weaker every 
day, the longer we wait the more 
easy will be its dissolution. Now 
Sir William Harcourt, by what he 
says of the “integrity of the Otto- 
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man Empire,” binds himself to 
contradict all this,—binds himself 
to a distinct declaration that it ig 
not desirable to defer the disrup- 
tion of the Turkish empire till it 
can be effected with less bloodshed 
than would attend it now; and 
that it is desirable to precipitate 
a conflict, which the sooner it 
happens the more violent will it 
be. We say that this is the only 
logical deduction from his hand- 
ling of a phrase of which he fully 
understands the meaning. 

It is probable, however, that 
the war-cry of the immediate 
future is indicated by the con- 
cluding words of Sir William’s 
rather pompous invective: “ We 
cannot assent that the policy of 
the British nation should be made 
subordinate to, and controlled and 
environed by, the decision of other 
States. That is a policy to which, 
in my opinion, this great and 
free nation will never consent, 
and it is a policy which we at 
least will meet with a united and 
determined resistance.” Brave 
words! the misfortune is, that 
they prove too much, for Sir 
William could hardly mean to 
assert that in the present state of 
the world, when neither the silver 
streak nor the British navy are 
the same protection to us as they 
were in the olden time, England 
ought to forswear all alliances. 
Yet if we have allies, it is a matter 
of necessity that they should to 
some extent influence our policy. 
Sir William then is, we presume, 
for isolation, complete isolation ; 
no allies, no friends, no helping 
hand in the hour of adversity. 
Let this be made known to the 
country as the inevitable conclu- 
sion from Sir William’s gran- 
diloquent assertion. If the Brit- 
ish people are to cut themselves 
off from all Continental sympathy, 
or to try hopping about from one 
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ally to another, as Sir William 
suggests, making use of each in 
turn as it suits their own purpose, 
a policy which it is needless to say 
neither Canning nor Palmerston 
ever practised, and which no Con- 
tinental power would endure, let 
them, at least, do it with their 
eyes open. 

Sir William should not have 
referred to Oanning without tel- 
ling the whole truth about him. 
But for the battle of Navarino 
Greece would not have gained her 
independence. And when the 
battle of Navarino was fought 
Canning was dead. With regard 
to the Conference of St Peters- 
burg—that of 1824, not 1826— 
Canning’s conduct is not exactly 
what is represented by Sir William 
Harcourt. In January of that 
year Russia laid before this coun- 
try a plan for the settlement of 
Greece of which Oanning ap- 
proved. Part of this plan was 
the division of Greece into three 
Principalities under the suzerainty 
of the Porte, a fixed tribute to be 
paid, and the Porte to retain 
certain fortresses on conditions 
calculated to prevent the garrisons 
from coming into collision with 
the people. Canning agreed to go 
into the Conference at St Peters- 
burg to consider this proposal, to 
which he himself was, as we have 
said, favourable, a fact conveni- 
ently omitted by Sir W. Harcourt 
in his statement to the House of 
Commons on the 12th of April. 
But before the Conference could 
meet, these terms had leaked out, 
and both Greece and Turkey posi- 
tively refused to accept them. It 
was after this that Canning with- 
drew from the Conference and 
declined to take part in it, on the 
ground that it must either be abso- 
lutely futile, or else point to the 
imposition of these terms on the 
two belligerents by force: a step 
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against which he had always pro- 
tested —even more strongly in 
favour of Turkey than in that 
of Greece. (See reply to Greek 
Deputies, 1825.) This reply is to 
be found in the second volume of 
Mr Stapleton’s ‘ Life of Canning,’ 
p. 444. It deserves to be widely 
known. For it shows most clearly 
that Canning was not prepared for 
a moment to sacrifice either the 
principles of international law or 
the sanctity of Treaty obligations 
to any sentiment, sympathy, or 
prepossession whatever. It may 
perhaps be added here that the 
Austrian Government in 1825, 
and not Oanning, was the first 
to recommend the recognition of 
Greek independence. 

The danger which to Oanning 
seemed imminent was Russian 
aggression. His object was to stop 
the war between Greece and 
Turkey before Russia should in- 
tervene, and, in his own words, 
“swallow Turkey at one mouthful 
and Greece at another.” There 
was no necessity, then, for taking 
precautions against a general 
scramble. The situation had not 
arisen with which Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Rosebery were con- 
fronted : and we cannot compare 
the action of one Foreign Minister 
in 1897 with that of another in 
1824, unless the conditions are the 
same. The question of the break- 
up of Turkey, followed by a free 
fight for the fragments among the 
principal European States, was not 
in Oanning’s time within the do- 
main of practical politics. Had he 
been alive now there is no shadow 
of a reason for supposing that 
he would have refused to be a 
party to the ‘‘Concert” for the 
purpose of preventing or postpon- 
ing this sanguinary conflict. Eng- 
lish interests were Oanning’s first 
consideration. But it is one of the 
very highest English interests that 
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the Balkan Peninsula and Asia 
Minor should not become the 
theatre of a general European war. 
Is this end more likely to be at- 
tained by the separate action of 
Great Britain or by a general 
agreement between all the Powers 
concerned? If Sir William Har- 
court argues that Canning would 
have answered this question in 
favour of the former because he 
retired from the Conference of St 
Petersburg in 1824, he must have 
discovered some new logical pro- 
cess unknown either to Aristotle 
or to any other master of the art, 
ancient or modern. 

Now that war has actually 
broken out, the position of affairs 
more nearly approaches to what it 
was in the reign of George the 
Fourth. But the maintenance of 
the European Concert becomes 
only more necessary than ever. 
It has failed to prevent hostilities 
between Greece and Turkey. But 
war between these two Powers is 
a mere preliminary skirmish to 
what might be expected to follow 
if it led directly or indirectly to 
the dissolution of the Turkish 
empire, in the absence of any 
loyal understanding between the 
great Powers. If, in the event of 
such a catastrophe, every Power 
were to have “‘a free hand,” God 
help the unfortunate provinces 
which would be the prizes con- 
tended for; and God help this 
country, which, with all her great 
Eastern and Mediterranean in- 
terests, could scarcely avoid being 
dragged into the melée/ To avert 
the battle of Armageddon is the 
aim of the European Concert, and 
we hardly know what else can 
avert it. This is its final cause, 


and to this it must bend all its 
energies. 

Sir W. Harcourt’s big talk about 
‘a free hand ” is, with all due defer- 
ence to that eminent person, ridic- 
ulous. 


We have a perfectly free 
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hand now. We joined the Euro- 
pean Concert of our own accord 
because it seemed the best way of 
attaining the end that we desired, 
And we have certainly dragged 
the other Powers at our chariot- 
wheels as much as, or more than, 
they have dragged us. One can 
hardly help thinking that he must 
have had some special end to 
gain, over and above the necessity 
of satisfying the Radicals, by the 
extraordinary exhibition which he 
made of himself both at the Eighty 
Club and in the House of Com- 
mons. The European Concert is 
associated with the policy of Lord 
Rosebery. Has that got anything 
to do with it? 

With the introduction of the 
Irish Board of Agriculture Bill 
the same night what is called the 
Lenten session terminated, and we 
may now cast a glance at our 
legislative prospects for the next 
three months. The Necessitous 
Board Schools Bill will, we sup- 
pose, have the preference ; and we 
can see already the lines on which 
the opposition to it will proceed. 
The object of the Voluntary 
Schools Bill was to remove the 
gross inequality of resources be- 
tween these schools and board 
schools, whereby the former were 
exposed to a competition which, 
if not checked, must lead to their 
extinction. It will be the con- 
tention of the Opposition that the 
assistance given to board schools 
should be exactly the same as that 
given to voluntary schools,—the 
effect, of course, being to rob the 
additional grant now allotted to 
the latter of all its value, Give 
the board schools an equal grant, 
and we practically replace the two 
systems exactly where they were 
before the new bill was passed. 
We re-establish the very grievance 
which the bill was intended to 
redress, and restore with one hand 
the inequality we removed with 
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the other. The debate which took 

Jace on Sir John Gorst’s resolution 
of the 5th of April showed clearly 
enough what the Opposition meant, 
though we hardly needed any 
further evidence, as they have 
made no secret from the first of 
their anxiety to push back the 
voluntary schools into the position 
from which the Government has 
rescued them, in order that the 
process of “squeezing them out” 
may be steadily continued. In- 
deed the front Opposition bench 
has gone so far as to use a threat, 
very rarely if ever heard before 
within the walls of St Stephen’s : 
and to threaten to repeal the bill 
if ever they return to office. The 
threat, as Mr Balfour said, will 
do them more harm than good. 
But it shows the excess of irrit- 
ability from which they are just 
now suffering. 

We must leave the details of 
the Necessitous Schools Bill to an- 
other time. It is sufficient to say 
broadly that the relief given will 
be on a sliding-scale in proportion 
to the rate that is required, and 
the amount which it represents 
per head. The 97th clause of 
the Act of 1870 and the amend- 
ing clause in the Government bill 
are both worded with that careful 
attention to tautology and obscur- 
ity combined for which our Parlia- 
mentary draughtsmen have long 
been justly celebrated; and we 
should not have been able to tell 
our readers the little that we 
have told them without the help 
of Sir John Gorst’s speech. But 
by dint of severe study we hope 
to master the full meaning of it 
before recurring to the subject. 
Why it is that Acts of Parlia- 
ment should always be as diffi- 
cult to construe as a chapter in 
Thucydides, we have never been 
able to ascertain. 

The Irish Board of Agriculture 
Bill ought to pass without much 
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difficulty. But we suppose the old 
objections will be taken to the 
Employers Liability Bill, better 
called the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Bill. This may not be car- 
ried into law without considerable 
friction. Next to these in import- 
ance—perhaps from one point of 
view we might say before these in 
importance —come two bills, of 
which one is in the hands of the 
Secretary for Scotland, and the 
other in that of a private member. 
Scotland certainly will have reason 
to complain if the Scottish Private 
Legislation Bill is not pushed for- 
ward this session. It is nonsense 
to postpone it in deference to the 
Irish members, who demand that 
an Irish Private Legislation Bill 
shall be passed simultaneously with 
the Scottish. Ireland has got 
quite her fair share of legislation 
for the present year in the Irish 
Board of Agriculture Bill and 
the Irish Poor Relief Bill, and 
Scotland may well insist on an 
equivalent in the shape of the 
measure for which she has waited 
so patiently, especially as her con- 
duct in this respect contrasts so 
favourably with that of the Irish 
members where Irish questions are 
concerned, If Scotsmen see, 
however, that the only way of 
securing attention to their wants 
is to give the Government as much 
trouble as possible, they will per- 
haps be driven to take a leaf out 
of the Irishmen’s book; and the 
Government should understand 
that this persistent neglect of the 
Northern province is scarcely a 
proper response to the warm sup- 
port which they received from it 
at the last general election. 

The second measure to which we 
have referred concerns the Church 
of England: we mean the Bene- 
fices Bill, of which Lord Oranborne 
is in charge. The friends of the 


Church of England, both in and 
out of Parliament, have been at 
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no pains to conceal their mortifica- 
tion at the little support which 
this necessary reform has received 
from her Majesty’s Government. 
The opposition which it has en- 
countered in the House of Com- 
mons is a piece of barefaced dis- 
honesty. The Dissenters desire 
to preserve abuses in the Church, 
for fear the removal of them 
should weaken the case for dises- 
tablishment. Unless the Govern- 
ment takes up the question in 
earnest, these tactics will succeed. 
Of course unforeseen circumstances 
may make it impossible to pass 
the bill into law this session. But 
if its failure is due to the luke- 
warmness of the Government in 
its behalf, deep and lasting offence 
will have been given to the most 
powerful and influential section of 
the Unionist party. Already we 
have heard of “other political 
combinations.” Vanity is grati- 
fied by the applause of opponents 
and by the thoughtless sympathy 
of the public with what they call 
“honesty and independence.” But 
the question to be asked is this: 
Whether such movements have 
ever done any real good, and 
whether the political principles 
which they were supposed to be 
vindicating have ever really been 
served by such tactics? The mal- 
contents, if successful, have gen- 
erally had to laugh on the wrong 
side of their mouths. As for 
the dream that some other “ poli- 
tical combination” might be more 
favourable to the Church, it is too 
absurd. Radicals would use dis- 
contented Churchmen for regain- 
ing power, and would then chas- 
tise them with scorpions. 

At the present day, when the 
masses, with whom rests the ulti- 
mate decision, stand at a great 
distance from the political stage, 
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broad effects are necessary : unmig. 
takable indications of intellectual 
and personal prowess, of perfect 
self-confidence, and unfailing in. 
trepidity, such as the meanest can 
understand. Mr Disraeli was ever 
ready to take the biggest of his 
enemies by the throat; and if the 
battle sometimes ended in a draw, 
he was very much oftener the 
victor. It is the power of doing 
this that tells with the present 
constituencies. And whatever 
other deficiencies may be tolerated 
in the leader of a party, the want 
of this essential quality cannot. 
Now it is quite certain that Mr 
Balfour has shown himself above 
all criticism as a party leader, 
whether as to courage, statesman- 
ship, serious eloquence, or ready 
wit. Twice this session at least 
he has beaten Yorick himself at 
his own weapons, and any dis- 
satisfaction with him on personal 
grounds is entirely out of the 
question. With regard to any 
other, we shall do well to reflect 
that it could only end either in 
nothing, or in the loss of all that 
Unionists and Oonservatives have 
been fighting for during the last 
twelve years. 

All Governments now are neces- 
sarily more unstable than they 
were forty years ago. There is 
no reason to suppose that public 
opinion is certain to swing round 
every six or seven years. But it 
is certain that in proportion as 
the constitution becomes more 
democratic, the more are Govern- 
ments at the mercy of caprice or 
impulse: and it is surely better 
that some sectional grievances 
should remain unredressed than 
that the whole Government, and 
the whole system of policy which 
it represents, should suffer any 
detriment. 











